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GIANNETTO. 
CHAPTER I. 


It was one very lovely evening in 
tlio early autumn that I first became 
acquainted with the little village of 
San Jacopo. 

I was staying at Nice with my 
two daughters', the youngest of 
whom had been ordered abroad for 
her health ; and occasionally, when 
wearied by the monotonous routine 
of our life, I used to amuse myself 
by making excursions of some days^ 
length in the neighbourhood. 

These journeys often brought mo 
upon beautiful and secluded v^ages, 
unknown to the ordinary trav.eller, 
and passed by as merely far-off 
features of the surrounding lai^d- 
scape ; but seldom have I beheld a 
more picturesque scene than that 
presented to mo by my first sight 
of San Jacopo. 

The village lies in a bay, huge 
rocks closing it in on every side ex- 
cept on the south, where the sea 
rii^ples to its feet, intensely, won- 
drously blue, as only the Mediter- 
ranean can ik The sole access to 
^it is by steep paths, cut in zig;Eag 
lines down the diffs^iff some places 
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so steep that they become rugged 
steps, only to bo trodden by man 
and the sure-footed mule. The 
main road of the Eiviera runs some 
miles inland, and the fisher popula- 
tion live on from year to year un- 
disturbed by visitors. 

The sun had just gone down, and 
the after-glow of the warm south 
tinged every object with its golden 
light. The sea lay calm and still 
as a lalce, scarcely ruffling itself into 
little glistening wreaths of foam, as 
it played with the base of the rotks. 
Myrtle and arbutus, and masses of 
emerald vegetation, grew down to 
the very water’s edge. 

It was growing late, but I could 
not resist the temptation of going 
down into the village ; and I was 
well rewarded. Through quaint, 
narrow streets, overhung by the 
wide projecting roofs of the hou8e»> 
I walked till a sudden turn brought 
me into the piazza of the village. 
It was large for so small a place. 
On one side the little churchy with 
ffis tall slender bel&y, and in the 
midst a large fountain-*-ihe clear 
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\rater dripping over tlie side out of 
the broken lips of four quaint old 
lions. 

Two or three steps led up to this 
fountain^ and on and about these a 
group of peasants was assembled ; 
some sat, some leant over the edge ; 
all were talking and gesticulating, 
and a look of gaiety animated the 
whole scene. It was, I remembered, 
a/es^a. 

In one comer of the piazza sat 
an old woman selling medallions, 
images, rosaries, &c. ; and now and 
then her shrill voice echoed through 
the • crowd, “ Buy, buy. Signori ; 
for the love of heaven ! ” 

Suddenly a side -door of the 
church, probably that of the sacristy, 
opened, and a loud, deep voice 
called out, “ OU, Carola, come 
hero ! ” A tidy-looking woman left 
her doorway and hurried across to 
the church — she appeared to say 
something which I could not hear ; 
then the former voice exclaimed, 
‘‘Certainly, certainly.” The door 
was thrown open, and the village 
priest came forth and advanced 
towards me« 

The Qurato of San Jacopo was a 
tall angular man, with a mild and 
kindly expression of face. In any 
other than an Italian the large limbs 
and gaunt &amo would have been 
awkward ; but there was a certain 
grace in his movements, and even 
in the way in which the scanty and 
rather rusty cassock hung closely 
around him. The courtesy with 
which he removed the three-cor- 
nered hat from his tonsured head, 
and bowed low, would have rivalled 
the courtly welcome of the highest- 
born gentleman. 

« Welcome, welcome, Signore ! ” 
said, extending a long sinewy 
hand, with supple fingers,* “with- 
out doubt you have heard of our 
picture, and would like to see it f 
Alas ! it is becoming dark, and the 
IHOiening light is best. But what 


matter ? one cannot always choose !” 
and beckoning me to follow, ho led 
the way towards the principal door 
of the church. 

The peasants stood aside as we 
passed, looking after me with smil- 
ing, good-humoured faces. One 
among them especially attracted my 
attention — a tall youth, standing on 
the steps of the fountain, and lean- 
ing over the side. He was dressed 
in a fashion rather superior to that 
of his companions, and looked some- 
what above them in intelligence, if 
not in rank. Though all those who 
stood round him were chattering 
and laughing gaily, he neifclier 
moved nor spoke, but stood motion- 
less as a statue, with his eyes fixed 
on the water. 

“ AVould you tell me, Signore,” I 
asked, “is that tall young fellow 
one of the village fishermen, like 
the others ? ” 

“ Who ? whore ? Ah ! it is Non- 
cini you speak of. Yes, ho is a 
fisherman; poor lad, he is sadly 
afilicted — dumb from liis birth ! 
Yonctor is his mother, Carola — ex- 
cellent woman ! she is ray house- 
keeper, and I have been able to 
give him something of an education; 
but he is a fisherman, without 
doubt. We are aU fishermen here.” 

“Dumb from his birth” — poor 
fellow ! I looked back at him as 
we entered the church, the priest 
ccurteously holding back the heavy 
leathern curtain to let mo pass. I 
was struck by the expression of the 
lad's face — ^it could not be called 
bad ; bpt there was a dark look of 
bitterness on it which sadly marred 
its beauty, I need hardly say that 
I had never before heard of the 
picture I was supposed to have come 
to see; but I did not betray my 
ignorance, for it would have deeply 
mortified the excellent priest. 

The church was very small, but 
elaborately decorated. The side- 
altar of its pailxron saint, San Jacopo, 
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'was, above all, honoured — ^the altar, 
apse, and wail being quite covered 
with votive offerings, — ^little pic- 
tures of wrecks and storms, of 
miraculous draughts of ffsh, of 
broken boats, &c., with silver hearts 
of every size and weight, and, in 
front, a whole row of lamps burn- 
ings each in its little red glass. 

Over the altar hung the famous 
picture, covered by a faded green 
curtain. After lighting two of the 
tall candles before it, the good priest 
drew aside the curtain, and allowed 
me to behold the treasure of San 
Jacopo. 

It was a curious, very old speci- 
men of Byzantine art— the Madonna 
and Child, almost black with age, 
and made more so by the huge flat 
crowns of beaten silver on the brows 
of the sacred figures. Something 
there was about it dignified and 
grand, as there often is oven in the 
inferior specimens of that school. 

The Curnio was just beginning 
his explanations when a sound from 
without arrested his attention ; 
shouts of laughter, and a curious 
sort of noise like the inarticulate 
roar of some enraged animal — then 
a shrill woman’s voice, talking 
loudly. 

“ Allow me, allow me, Signore ! 
u little moment,” he exekimed, 
hurriedly quitting the church. Pre- 
sently I heard his voice loudly re- 
monstrating, and the sounds ceased. 
For some time he did not return, 
and I sat down on a bench in front 
of the sacred picture. After about 
ton mmutes I got tired of waiting, 
and went to the door, int^ding to 
go out ; when, rather to my conster- 
nation, I found that it was locked. 
I could not help smiling, for it was 
•very evident that the priest was so 
afraid of my escaping without hear- 
ing his story, that he had locked 
me in. There was nothing for it 
but patience, and I philosophically 
resigned myself to my fate. 


The after-glow faded away; the 
short southern twilight was ovax), 
and the little church grew darker 
and darker. 

After an absence of about three- 
quarters of an hour, the priest 
returned through the sacristy, fol- 
lowed by Gian-Battista K'encini, the 
dumb 1^. 

Gian-Battista — or Giannetto, as 
he was usually called — seated him- 
self in a comer of the church, 
sullenly twisting his broad-brimmed 
hat between his knees; while, as 
if unconscious that a moment had 
elapsed since he left me, the good 
priest continued his discourse just 
where be had left off. 

‘‘Behold, ^ignore, what grace! 
what bencv^nce ! how natural the 
attitude ! The picture has not al- 
ways been here. Heaven knows 
that San Jacopo might have been a 
great and flourishing town by tliis 
time had it always been with us, 
No, no ! in the fourteenth century 
it was canned off by a certain Cec- 
^olo degli Orsini, one of the Roman 
princes, they say, a great condottiere 
1)y sea and land. He carried it as 
a banner for years ; but, by the in- 
tervention of the saints, it was pre- 
served from spears and swords, and 
it won for him the battle of Turrita, 
in the Valdichiana, when he was in 
the service of the republic of Siena. 
Some eighty years ago it was sold 
in Rome (by whom, it is not 
known), but it was bought for a 
French convent, and sent off by sea 
from CiviU Vecchia. By the mirac- 
ulous ordinance of heaven the ship 
went down, and the picture was 
washed ashore. It was found on 
the beach by the fishermen, and 
brought back once more into the 
church. Alas ! some of the drapel^ 
was damaged, but it has been ww 
restored by a young artist 'Wbio 
passed through the l^wn ; and^^ 
hold, the principal parts, the 
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h&cp, many are the good deeds it 
has done. Look at this picture ” — 
pointing to one of the votiye offer- 
ings — ‘‘see the raging sea, the sink- 
ing boat, the man swimming for his 
^ hfe ! That man was Pietro Ifencini, 
father of Giannetto yonder. At the 
inoment he was sinking he csdled on 
the 8anta Madonna of San Jacopo, 
and just as he called, he felt dry 
land \ He lived to die in his bed, 
and leave his widow to bo my 
housekeeper. Ah ! it was a won- 
derful preservation ! Many a time 
has poor Carola entreated the inter- 
vention of Madonna and San Jacopo 
to restore speech to her son; but 
— what wiH you? — ^’tis the will of 
Heaven.” 

The priest paused to take breath, 
and I asked him what had been the 
cause of his leaving me so abruptly. 
He bent down, and spoke low, that 
Giannetto should not hear. 

was those lads,” he said. 
** In their idle hours they are always 
laughing and mocking Giannetto; 
and when I am not there, they 
drive him half mad. Heaven help 
me! at such times he is a wild 
beast, and even I can scarcely calm 
him. Cruel ! cruel ! Why cannot 
they leave the poor boy alone 1 ” 

The priest turned angrily round, 
looking at Giannetto. He con- 
tinued, with a sigh, Sometimes I 
have thought that some doctor 
might cure him. I have heard that 
6U& things are not impossible; but 
I have not the means of paying one, 
and his mother still less.” 

Poor Giannetto sat still in the 
dark comer of the church, leaning 
back against the wall. The sullen- 
noBS h^ &ded out of his face now, 
leaving on it a look of depression 
which went to my heart. I felt 
tlm most profound pity for one so 
yCtpngi writhing under so grievous 
ei bumen, mdently chafing and re- 
b^licg against it, unable to resign 
bibEtiBelf, Em growing more and more 


embittered by his isolation. But 
for that look of bitterness he would 
have been very handsome. Slightly 
made and tall, his figure was muscu- 
lar and ctctive ; and I learnt after- 
wards that he was one of the most 
skilful and successful fishermen on 
the coast. 

The priest remained silent f^r a 
moment or so, and then, with a 
short sigh, he turned away, and 
began replacing the curtain over the 
sacred picture, saying, as he did so, 
“ Vossignoria should visit us on our 
great day, the feast of San Jacopo. 
Ah ! then he would see great 
things ; for the pilgrims come from 
far and wide, and the flowers and 
garlands are many. Behold, that 
large silver heart was given by a 
lady from near Mentone — a great 
and rich lady. Her husband had 
been at sea, and she awaited his 
return ; but for three weeks after his 
vessel was due at Marseilles it did 
not arrive, and Signora Francesca 
vowed a silver heart to every church 
dedicated to San Jacopo (his patron 
saint) within fifty miles, if he should 
return safely. At the end of forty 
days the ship came in ; but the 
husband had lost one leg, so she 
naturally reduced the number of 
miles to twenty, and our church 
was happily witliin the distance.” 

The priest would have run on for 
ever in this strain ; but the gather- 
ing ^clouds warned me that 1 must 
not linger if I hoped to regain the 
little town where I had slept the 
previous night before total dark- 
ness. 

I took* out what money I had 
with me, and offered it to the priest 
for his poor. He took it in hia 
hand, jingling it for a moment, and 
then, in a half-hesitating way, he 
said, ** A thousand pardons, Si^ore ; 
but if Vossignoria did not object, I 
have a little fund in hand which 1 
am trying to raise to send Giannetto 
to a great doctor at Nice ; and we 
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have not any really in need at this 
moment. San Jacopo he praised! 
the hsh came asking to be caught 
this year. So if you do not object, 
might I ? ” 

I was about to give a ready assent, 
when a sudden idea struck me, and 
I said, ‘‘ Why should not Giannetto 
return with me to Mce, see the 
doctor, and hear whether anything 
can be done for him 1 ” The priest 
caught at the offer with great eager- 
ness, and I could see how much 
his good heart was set on the poor 
lad’s cure. 

While I was speaking, I had for- 
gotten that we had moved towards 
the door of the church, close to the 
comer in which Giannetto sat, 
when suddenly I felt my hands 
seized and kissed with all the fer- 
vour of Italian gratitude; and look- 
ing round, I saw a pair of large 
dark eyes fixed upon me, changed 
in expression, mute and imploring, 
shining with the light of a new 


S 

hope, so intense and eager that they 
haunted me long after. Alas I at 
that moment it flashed across me 
what a cruel disappointment I might 
be preparing for these poor, simple 
folk. Could dumbness such as this 
be cured? I felt a strong convie^ 
tion that it could not; and I was 
almost angry with myself for hav- 
ing suggested the idea. ^^Eut re- 
member,” I said, do not hope too 
much. The mo^ learned and clev- 
erest of doctors can do no good if it 
be not the will of God.” 

The priest answered me very 
pavely, True, true, Signore. And 
if this fail, Giannetto will know 
that it is God’s will, and wo will 
pray for patience for him.” 

Before an hour was over, Gian- 
netto had taken leave of his mother, 
we had mounted the hill, and were 
on our road towards Nice — ^a large 
lamp-Hke moon turning the genSe 
sea into a sheet of silver. 


CHAPTER II. 


Nothing could bo more attentive 
than Giannetto’s manners to mo 
during our tliree days’ walk back to 
Nice. He seemed to think con- 
stantly of my comfort, sheltering 
me from the sun, insisting upon 
carrying my knapsack, and evidently 
most anxious to show that he was 
(^voted to my service. We carried 
oil a sort of conversation, he answer- 
ing my questions either by signs or 
by writing on a slate ; fo]:, unlike 
most of lus equals, he could both 
read and write well. I learnt in 
this way something of his former 
history. 

Pietro, his father, died when ho 
was a child but two years old, leav- 
ing him and his mother Garola 
dependent on the charity of the 
village. The good priest made her 
his housekeeper, paying her a very 


moderate sum weekly for services 
which hitherto had been done for 
him voluntarily by the village wo- 
men. Perhaps his little allowance 
of meat was curtailedin consequence, 
and it certainly was all that Carola 
could do to make the threadbare 
cassock hold out as long as possible 
while this weekly payment lasted ; 
but, when Giannetto was still a very 
^oung boy, he began to earn some- 
thing for himself ; and at the age of 
sixteen he bought a share in a fish- 
ing-boat, and was able henceforth 
to support his mother by his own 
exertions. 

Giannetto’s partner in the own- 
ership of the boat was a certain 
Pietro Zei, a man about ten years 
older than himself, and of him he. 
spoke (or, 1 should rather say, 
wrote) with a hatred that almost 
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amounted to ferocity. Pietro was 
a clever fisherman, and was looked 
upon by his younger companions as 
a leader and wit among them. TJn- 
fortonately, all his tastes were those 
of a tyrant; he would laugh and' 
torment Giannetto unceasingly, imi- 
tating the inarticulate sounds the 
poor fellow made, jeering and taunt- 
ing him, till he worked him up 
into fury. The village lads were 
only too ready to follow his lead, 
and the consequence was, that Gian- 
netto’s temper, never very gentle, 
became more gloomy and morose 
every day, too often varied by fits 
of unbridled passion. In vain for 
many years had the priest striven 
to repress this spirit of cruel rail- 
lery; although controlled in his 
presence, it broke out universally 
when he was not near. It is fair to 
say that I believe that Pietro and 
his fellow-tormentors little realised 
the pain they inflicted. They were 
cruel, partly from thoughtlessness, 
and a good deal from utter inability 
to understand the acute sensitive- 
ness of the dumb boy, who, proud 
and disposed to be vindictive by 
nature, suffered from the humilia- 
tion of his infirmity to an unusual 
degree. 

At the age of nineteen, three 
years before I first came across him, 
Giannetto had saved money enough 
to buy a boat, and release himself 
from his partnership with Pietro. 
He succeeded well in his trade, and 
his mother and the Curato had 
great hopes that he would settle 
down resigned to his fate, and live, 
if not in content, at least in submis- 
sion to the decree of heaven ; but, 
to their sorrow, it poved far other- 
wise. The good priest would often 
hold long conversations with him, 
telling him of the duty of resigna- 
tion; but the truths of religion 
seemed to have no effect upon him 

his heart was one wild rebellion, 
untamed unruly ; and it was in 


this condition of mind that I first 
found him. 

We reached Nice before the great 
heat of the day set in, on a Sunday 
morning; but it was already hot and 
very dusty, and I was not sorry to 
consign Giannetto to the care of my 
Italian servant Beppo, and retire to 
wash and change my clothes. »‘My 
daughters, not expecting my return 
till the following day, had gone to 
church i and so, tired with my early 
start, and rendered drowsy by the 
increasing heat, I lay down on 
Helen’s luxurious sofa and fell 
asleep. 

I was awakened by the entrance 
of Beppo, who came to ask for 
orders. I told him I had none to 
give ; but he still lingered, and at 
last said, “ Does the Signor Conte 
know anything about the young 
country lad he has brought home 1’’ 

Knowing that Beppo was the 
kindest-hearted fellow in the world,. 
I told him briefly the history of 
Giannetto. I saw that he was 
touched. 

“ Poor boy, poor fellow ! ” he 
kept repeating; “and I smiled at 
the queer noises he makes, beast 
that I am ! And the Signore says 
that they mocked at him? Dia- 
mine! they deserve to have their 
tongues cut! If you will excuse 
me, I fly to see that they have not 
stinted him in his macaroni. They 
afe misers in this hotel, veritable 
misers — ^and their wine of Asti ne 
better than a vin clupays.'* 

Beppo was darting off, when I 
stopped ^im, being anxious to know 
what Giannetto was doing with 
himself down-stairs. Beppo twisted 
his hands together — “It was for 
that'l asked tho Signor Conte if he 
knew who and what he was. He 
is strange I but very strange ! First,, 
be sits down, then he stands up, 
then he walks backwards and for- 
wards thus” — and Beppo shambled 
about the room, till I could scarcely 
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forbear laughing; “then he sits 
again, till a new idea strikes him 
— ^he leans out of the window, he 
walks anew. Corpo di Baceo I 
what a restless individual it is! 
One or two have spoken to him. 
Mis(3 Brown, the maid of the Sig- 
norine, said something to him — a 
compliment, a remark, who can tell? 
— he made such a scowl at her, 
that she fled to me for protection, 
and has not ventured into the room 
since. 

“Never mind, Beppo,” I said; 
“ you now know that it is all the 
restlessness of suspense. You see 
that he hopes that this may prove 
the turning-point of his whole 
life/’ 

“ But must he wait ? ” asked 
Beppo, with his usual energy. 
“ Will not the Signor Conte write 
at once ? There is the Doctor Bar- 
tolommei; to be sure he always 
goes into the country on Sundays. 
Then the Doctor Simon — ^he might 
come ! But no, he is this day at 
Mentone — a consultation — an Eng- 
lish Milord is there ill ; and this 
morning he was sent for even out of 
his bed, and went off in a vetturino- 
carriage at full gallop. But how 
about the English doctor who at- 
tends our young lady ? The Signor 
Conte has but to command — I 
speed to the English church; he 
will bo there with his wife ; I wait 
till he comes out ; I bring him with 
me. Have I your permission ? ” 

“ Patience, patience, Beppo ! the 
dinner ! Man of energy, you forget 
the dinner ! — C?n va piaiw ” 

“ Va savo ; the Signor Conte is 
right — ^he is quite right ; the poor 
lad must wait.” 

Early in the afternoon I wrote to 
the English doctor who was attend- 
ing my daughter, briefly stating the 
case, and begging him to come as 
soon as possible. I received an 
answer that h might expect him 
after the afternoon service, which, 


as the weather was hot, began at 
five o'clock. 

About half-past four, Amy and 
I left our villa, intending to go 
to church ; but as it was still too 
early, we lingered on our way, un- 
willing to arrive too soon. A curve 
in the road brought' us in sight of 
Giannetto, leaning moodily against 
a tree, and I went up to speak to 
him. I could see by the expression 
of his face that the strain on his 
nerves was very great, and thought 
it kinder not to leave him quite to 
himself; so, telling Amy that we 
must give up the afternoon service, 
I asked her if she could think of 
anything we could take him to hear 
or see that would prevent his mind 
from dwelling too much on the sub- 
ject of his anxieties. Amy thought 
for a moment, and then said, “I 
have heard that the famous Fran- 
ciscan Fra Geronimo preaches at 
Santa Lucia this afternoon at four 
o’clock ; the sermon must be going 
on now, and it ia said that the 
effect he produces is wonderful. 
Why not take liim there?” I 
thought that at all events we might 
try it; so, desiring Giannetto to 
follow us, we took our way to Santa 
Lucia. The streets were crowded 
as we passed; all the happy-looking 
peasants from the country round 
seemed to have flocked together to 
enjoy the Sunday afternoon; they 
chattered gaily as they strolled along, 
interchanging merry greetings, de- 
lighting in their well-earned holiday. 
A little child, with his hands full of 
flowers, passed us with his mother, 
a comely peasant-woman : the child 
looked wistfully over his shoulder 
at Giannetto ; something on his face 
. gave him a wish to comfort him, 
for suddenly darting back, he thrust 
the flowers into his hands. 

We reached Santa Lucia, and 
found it Ml of people, who had 
thronged from far and near to hear 
the celebrated Franciscan preach. 
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The sermon was apparently half 
over, bnt I would not for worlds 
have missed the part of it we heard. 
The theme was Patience j the text, 

** Wait ye upon the Lord.” 

The face of Fra Geronimo was 
refined, and thin to attenuation ; 
the large eyes hollow and sunken, 
but gleaming as if the very soul 
look^ through them upon this 
outer world ; his thin, nervous 
hands gesticulated incessantly ; his 
voice, powerful and somewhat harsh, 
now resounded through the church, 
now sank to a whisper so thrilling 
that it penetrated to the farthest 
corner. . 

“ For what are we sent into the 
world?” he was saying as we entered 
— ^‘for what are we here? To 
what end are we created? Some 
say, to eat and drink \ some say, to 
make money ] some say, to love. 
There are who say, for pleasure; 
there are who say, for sin I I say 
— to suffer. Yes, brethren; I see 
you turn away your heads ! For 
what are we sent, but to suffer? 
Look at the infant wailing as he 
comes into the world; mark the 
career of that child. Suffering 
begins at once; he suffers as he 
grows, he suffers as he learns, he 
suffers as he loves ; behold, he 
suffers as he lives, he suffers as he 
dies] What would you? Ey suf- 
fering, the world was redeemed; by 
suffering, heaven must be won ! 
And wherefore rebel ? I say to you,^ 
brethren, take suffering to your 
hearts ; bid it welcome. It is the 
greatest blessing that can be sent 
to you ; it will wean you from this 
world, and raise yoiir thoughts, your 
hopes, your prayers to heaven. You 
men now— suffer, and you may 
be ^^aints I Look on St Catherine, 
St John, St Peter — ^what were they 
but men and women like ourselves ? 
Did not they, too, pass through the 
furnace of suffering? What are they 
now? Who can tell of the glory of 


the Kingdom ? Who can describe 
their robes of many colours, the 
jewels that adorn their broAvs ? 
Behold,” he cried, in a voice of 
thunder, bringing forward the large 
crucifix which stood in the pulpit — 

behold, and see ! Is there any 
sorrow like unto my sorrow ? Alas ! 
the flesh is weak, and cryiim and 
wailing abound in the land — Kachel 
weeping for her children, and AviU 
not be comforted, because they are 
not The dying wailing because 
they must die ; the living weeping 
that they must live ; the strong man 
laments that his strength endureth 
not, the weak that he has not known 
strength ; the lame man bemoaneth 
that he cannot walk, the deaf that 
ho cannot hear, the dumb that ho 
cannot speak” (I felt Giannetto 
start and shiver). “I tell you, 
brethren, that for every pain endured 
here, a jewel is added to the crown, 
a joy to the heaven to come ! ” 

The friar sank upon his knees, 
his face hidden in his hands. Ko 
mortal ear heard the prayer that 
Avas going up to God; but we knew 
that he was interceding for tlio 
multitude around him — “I pray, 
not that ye may be taken away, but 
that ye may endure unto the end.” 

Slowly, and in awed silence, the 
crowd dispersed; and out of the 
dark church, from the faint smell of 
flowers and incense, Ave passed into 
full sunshine again. I looked at 
Giannetto: the beads of perspira- 
tion stood on his brow ; his hands 
wore clenched Avith a force that 
must have given actual pain. I 
longed efor the power of reading 
what was passing in his mind. Was 
it still rebellion that vexed his 
spirit, or had even a faint idea of 
the preacher’s high and lofty mean- 
ing penetrated into the bitter, sad- 
dened heart ? Amy was struggling 
with her tears. 

Calm and lovely it all looked in 
the throbbing light, silent but for 
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the quiet^ even plash of the sea; 
the air was heavy with odours from 
the gardens of violets and roses, 
and the warm scent of the sweet- 
bay rose up as we trod the branches 
which had been allowed to grow too 
luxuriantly, almost across the path. 

Under the verandah, overhung 
with cool, shadowy vine -leaves, 
Helen’s couch had been drawn out ; 
and there she lay, basking in the 
warmth, and looking better and 
stronger this evening than I had 
seen her for many a long day. The 
doctor had just arrived, and, with a 
strange feeling of anxiety and ex- 
citement, I called Giannetto, and 
led the way indoors. 

The interview was not long. As 
I had feared, he held out no hopes 
whatever. Dumb from his birth ! 
who had ever heard of such being 
cured ? The fact which seemed to 
debar all hope was, that the doctor 
found the organs of speech perfect, 
only the power of utterance absent. 
He added, “You had better unde- 
ceive him at once — science is of no 
avail here; nothing but a miracle 
could imjiart a power denied by 
nature.” 

My conscience smote me when I 
heard the verdict. I could not help 
feeling that it might have been 
better to have left Giannetto undis- 
turbed, vaguely hopeful, in his 
village-home, rather than thus to 
have crushed all hope for ever. 


After the English doctor’s depar- 
ture, I told Giannetto, as gmHj as 
I could, what he had said, adding 
that he should see Dr Simon on the 
morrow, so that he should have 
more than one opinion on the mat- 
ter. He stood without moving while 
I was speaking, and then, with a 
gentle, subdued manner, that went 
to my heart and brought the tears 
to my eyes, he took my hand and 
kissed it. 

When Beppo came up to put out 
the lights that night, 1 asked 
anxiously what Giannetto was doing 
down-stairs. “He sits like a sta- 
tue,” was the reply. “I spoke to 
him ; I told him the English doc- 
tors knew nothing — were ignorants 
— bah! one must tell lies some- 
times — and I tell him the Doctor 
Simon, whom he will see to-morrow, 
is a marvel — a wonder ; and I think 
he still hopes.” 

Beppo’s sympathetic eyes were 
almost overflowing; so I did not 
reproach him, as perhaps I ought to 
have done, for still holding out 
delusive hopes. 

The next morning M. Simon, the 
French doctor, called and saw 
Giannetto, at an hour earlier than 
he had appointed, and unfortunately 
while I was out. When I returned 
home I was met by Beppo at tbc 
door, with a face full of consterna- 
tion — Giannetto had disappeared. 


CHAPTER III. 


I was very much alarmed wdien 
Mhe whole day passed, and I heard 
iimd saw nothing of Giannetto. I 
cQiuld only hope and trust that he 
had gone straight home again. 
Beppo told me that the French 
doctor had been very harsh and 
rough. “Why could he not wait 
till my return 1 ” I asked ; for I felt 
that my presence would certainly 


have made things easier. “Ah, 
Signor mio, so 1 said ; but he would 
not wait I told him you would bo 
in at once ; but he would not wait. 
That doctor is a beast — ^a heart of 
stone — a horror I * Morbleu 1 * he 
said, * do you take me for a saint, 
that I can cure a man who is dumb 
from his birth 1 Or would you make 
a fool of me i ’ They are all alike. 
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these doctors ; they think if a poor 
fellow is of the lower class they may 
he as insolent to him as they like.” 

“And Giannetto, how did he 
hear it ? ” 

“ Poor fellow, he ground his teeth 
and clenched his hands j he went 
off to the kitchen, took down his 
bundle, and walked off without so 
much as good-day to you ! I called 
after him to bid him be in for din- 
ner, for I was sure that the Signor 
Conte would wish to see him again ; 
but he paid no attention, and walk- 
ed straight on.” 

This was all I could learn from 
Beppo. I next went to see Dr 
Simon, whom I found very much 
disposed to be impertinent. I could 
not help reproaching him strongly 
for his harsh treatment of Giannetto, 
and finally told him of his abrupt 
departure, and asked him what he 
would feel if he heard that he had 
committed suicide ? Ho looked as 
much scared as I had hoped bo 
would be, notwithstanding his “Ah, 
bah ! ” and I left him to digest the 
unpalatable idea. 

I was met by Beppo in a sort of 
triumph, brandishing a broken piece 
of slate. Before leaving, Giannetto 
had written a few words on it, 
broken off the piece, and loft it 
lying on the kitchen table. “ Dear 
and noble Sir,” were his words, 
“receive my thanks a thousand 
times ; it grieves me not to see you 
again. 1 hasten home ; for ^e 
heart will not bear to wish you 
good-bye. — Giovan-Battista Hen- 

CINI.” 

There was nothing to bo done. 
1 determined to make another ex- 
pedition to San Jacopo before finally 
leaving Hice, and meantime to do 
my best to forget the sad eyes that 
constantly haunted me. 

The late autumn waned into win- 
ter, and it proved a bad, wet season. 
Helen caught fresh cold, and for 
some time we were very anxious 


about her. We grew tired of bust- 
ling, dusty Nice — Amy especially 
hated it ; the perpetual sameness of 
the tideless sea wearied and dis- 
pirited her. It was quite a relief 
when, one night, a frightful storm 
came up : the sea lashed itself into 
waves mountains high, which broke 
roaring on to the beach ; the light* 
ning played hissing over tneir foam- 
crowned tops ; and a never-ceasing 
roll of thunder shook the purple 
pall-like sky. I stood out on the 
balcony, watching the sea, till the 
rain came on, suddenly, tremend- 
ously; it fell more like the breaking 
of a waterspout than mere rain — 
drenching, pitiless, tearing down 
shrubs and trees, turning the roads 
into running rivers, and the garden 
into a sheet of water. 

I stood watching it for a long 
time, wondering whether it would 
do much harm, when it flashed 
across me that San Jacopo must be 
suffering severely, closed in as it 
was by rocks and sea. Before going 
to bed, I resolved to pay another 
visit to ray friends there. But 
Vhomme projjose, Dim dispose. It 
was more than a month before I 
was able to leave Nice and carry 
out ray intention. As before, I 
walked there, knapsack on my back, 
spending about three nights on the 
way. The storm had done con- 
siderable damage to the main road, 
portions of which had been washed 
away, and only rudely mended to 
allow the diligences to run; some 
of the bridges appeared actually 
dangerous, tom and shaken as they 
had been by the fearful force of the 
swollen torrents. Seeing these signs 
of devastation, I became more un- 
easy than ever as I drew near San. 
‘Jacopo. 

It was on a bright sunny morn- 
ing that I arrived, and at sight of 
me a general shout was raised by 
children of all sizes and ages, who 
went rushing off to tell the Duvato 
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that the EDglish Signore had come 
back. 

I walked on through the streets^ 
when I was suddenly met by Carols, 
running as fast as she could ; she 
had heard from the children of my 
arrival. She caught hold of my 
hands, she kissed them, ciying be- 
tween sobstand laughter, ‘^Ths^s! 
thanks be to God, you are come 
again ! And you bring me news ? 
You have seen him? You know 
where he is? Did ho return to 
you ? Ah, answer ! answer, Sig- 
nore, for the love of heaven ! my 
boy, is he with you?” 

]\Iy veiy heart turned cold with- 
in me. "WTiat ! had he never re- 
turned? Where was ho, then? 
Just as I was about to speak, a 
gentle, firm 'hand was laid on Carola’s 
shoulder, and the good Curato^ 
parting the little crowd of children 
who were gaping round us, took me 
by the hand and drew me into the 
nearest house. Carola followed, 
repeating constantly, Answer, 
Signore ! — dear Signore, answer ! 
where is he ? ” 

I turned breathlessly to the priest, 
‘‘And do you mean that ho has 
never been home ? ” 

“ Yes, yes — he has been home ; 
but he has gone again, and you 
then have not seen him lately?” 
“Alas ! no” — and poor Carola sank 
down on a chair, sobbing as if her 
heart would break. Another wo- 
man, the owner of the house, whom 
I had not noticed before, but who, 
I afterwards learnt, was Pietro’s 
wife, Baldovinetta Zei, sat down by 
her, and, unable to offer any conso- 
lation, stroked her hand and cried 
also. 

The Curato looked sadly changed, 
as if years had passed over his head 
in those few months. He glanced 
pityingly at the women, and then 
said, “Since Vossignoria has no- 
thing to tell 'them, perhaps he will 
folftw'me, I should like to tell 


him what has passed, and hear 
what he thinks of it.” 

I rose and followed him. As we 
left the house, I heard a little low 
cry from Carola. Alas ! she saw 
in my departure the vanishing of 
another hope. 

The streets were crowded with 
people, watching me curiously as 
I followed the priest, who led me 
straight through the piazza to his 
own house. We entered, and with 
a movement of his hand he bade 
me be seated. 

It was a small square room, the 
walls washed with yeljow paint, 
and adorned with a series of coloured 
prints of the stations of the Cross. 
Over the little stove hung a rudely- 
carved wooden crucifix. The only 
omament in the room consisted of a 
little coloured waxfigure of the infant 
Saviour asleep, lying under a glass 
case, and with two brass vases of 
gaudy artificial fiowers on each side 
of it. Tlie furniture, a square deal 
table and two wooden chairs, was 
of the roughest description. 

The priest seated himself oppo- 
site to me, and leaning his arms on 
the table, fixed his eyes on my face, 
and said, very impressively, “ WiU 
Vossignoria tell me exactly what 
the doctors said?” I repeated 
their opinions as nearly, word for 
word, as I could recollect. The 
priest shuddered slightly, and re- 
peated, to my surpiise, “ And Vos- 
signoria assures me, on his sacred 
word of honour, that the doctors 
declared a cure to be impossible ? ” 
“ It is too true,” I answered ; “ they 
laughed at the very idea. They pro- 
nounced the dumbness to proceed 
from a defect, an incompleteness (if 
you may so call it), which no sci- 
ence can remedy — ^that it is impos- 
sible, in short, that he should ob- 
tain the power of speech now, or at 
any future time.” 

The priest was silent for a mo- 
ment, evidently thinking deeply; 
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then he turned to me and said, 
“ Vossignoria will be astonished at 
what 1 have to tell him, and per- 
haps he may be able to help me to 
understand it. He remembers, 
doubtless, that it was on the Mon- 
day morning that poor Giannetto 
left Mce : well, he must have 
walked night and day ; for on Wed- 
nesday, after 1 had finished cele- 
brating low mass, I found him 
crouched upon his knees in a cor- 
ner of the church, having stolen in 
unobserved. He looked ill, but 
very ill, with a somewhat of despair 
in his fage, which alarmed us all. 
For days he crept about his work 
like one in a dream. At that season 
the fish came in in shoals, and the 
village was very prosperous. I had 
at this time many talks with Pietro 
— I entreated, I implored him to let 
Giannetto alone, and I believe that 
he did ; at least, he promised me he 
would do so : but, alas ! youth is 
youth. I have reason to think 
that there was occasional ridicule at 
Giannetto’s foUy in having hoped 
to be cured, and that more than 
once he overheard it. On one oc- 
casion, for instance, a man came to 
the village who had been a singer 
in the chorus at the opera at Flor- 
ence. He was a good-natured, 
merry fellow; he laughed, and 
joked, and sang incessantly. Alas ! 
my poor Giannetto, he has a pas- 
sionate love for music ! He was 
never tired of listening ; and whin 
the singer sang, his face became 
quite softened and happy. The 
man only stayed two days, and then 
went away. The fishermen, I fear 
— I am sure — ^laughed at Giannetto 
a good deal about that; but they 
did not see him afterwards as I 
did, lying face downwards in the 
vineyard, weeping his very heart 
out. I was glad — ^yes, Signore, 
strange as you may think it, I was 
glad to see him weep, for I hoped 
that it would soften the hardness 


of his despair. Alas ! has Vossig- 
noria ever seen a torrent burst its 
bed and tear down shrubs and trees 
in its headlong career? Sanil 
Ajiodolil such a torrent was the 
grief of my Giannetto. It left the 
rock more bare and hard than be- 
fore, and swept away the small 
herbs and flowers, the 4ittle chari- 
ties of life, till I scarcely knew him 
again. Alas! he was to me as a 
dear son, and I have borne with 
him in patience and in tears.” 

Much moved, I held out my 
hand to the priest, who pressed it 
gratefully, and resumed his story. 

Without doubt, Vossignoria 
saw something of the frightful 
storm we had ; it is now a month 
ago. Alas 1 it has put an end to 
the prosperity of the place for a 
long time to come. Has the Sig- 
nore observed more than half the 
olive-trees are gone ? and wc looked 
much to them for lielp when times 
were bad. Old Nicolo*s cottage, 
that stood near the hill in its 
own little vineyard, was completely 
washed away. Has Vossignoria 
remarked a little thread of water 
which comes down the hill just 
above the town ? W ell, that stream 
became a raging river. By the 
mercy of God it did not burst the 
embankment behind the church, 
but it carried away Hicolo*s cottage 
and many a shed, and destroyed 
the gardens, and, worst of all, 
drowned two of the poor mules; 
their bodies drifted out to the sea, 
and we saw them no more. The 
stqrm began about five o’clock in 
the evening, and at the first sign of 
its approach, the boats all came 
homewards swiftly as birds on the 
.wing. I stood on the shore and 
counted them as they came in, one 
after another, and the women stood 
with me watching. The morning 
had been fine and clear, and many 
of the boats had gone far out to 
sea — ^much further than usual — 
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and we were very anxious. About 
seven o’clock the sea rose fright- 
fully, and three or four of the boats 
were still missing — Masaniello’s, our 
oldest fisherman, Pietro’s, Andrea 
Castagno’s, and Giannetto’s. The 
wind was so high, that many a 
time we had to lie fiat on the beach 
to avoid bqjng blown off our feet ; 
and the women wept and wailed 
incessantly. About half-past seven 
the broken timbers of a boat were 
washed ashore. Ah ! if you had 
seen how the women flung them- 
selves upon them, and almost 
fought as they strove to recognise 
the fragments. Alas ! a fearful 
cry from poor Andrea’s wife told 
that she knew only too well that 
she was now a widow. Andrea’s 
boat had been old and crazy, and 
he was building a new one — poor 
fellow ! He was not a good man, 
blit she. loved liim, after the fashion 
of women. His body was washed 
up on the bank the next morning, 
about a mile from here along the 
coast. Later still, Masaniello came 
in ; ho had fought hard for his life, 
and was quite exhausted. W e were 
now but three on the beach ; and 
it was so dark, that but for the fit- 
ful glare of the lightning we could 
have seen nothing. The two wo- 
men, Carola and Baldovinetta, clung 
to each other, and I stood by them. 
Santa.Maria ! it was a fearful night ! 
All though those long hours wo 
kept the church-bell ringing — I 
hoped it might be some help in 
guiding the boats. About twelve 
o’clock we heard a loud shout, 
which resounded even through tlfe 
ro£^r of the thunder, and a flash of 
lightning showed us a little boat, 
tossed Uke a nut-shell from wave 
to wave, but coming steadily on- 
ward. It was hard to bear the 
long pauses of complete darkness in 
that teirible suspense, and 1 could 
only help by kneeling and praying 
aloud. At last there came a crash 


on the shingle, a cry of exultation, 
and Pietro and Baldovinetta were 
in each other’s arms. Thanks be 
to God! thanks, thanks, 0 Madre 
Santissima, he was saved !” 

The priest paused in his narra- 
tive, and I could scarcely control 
my impatience. To my surprise, he 
suddenly turned to me again, and 
said, “ Vossignoria is quite certain 
about what the doctors Said'S — 
there can be no mistake? — other 
doctors would have said the same ? ” 
“ Quite certain,” I repeated — fear 
somewhat impatiently. ‘‘It was 
a fool’s errand from the first ; the 
case is absolutely an incurable one. 
But finish, I beg of you, finish your 
stor3\” 

The priest looked at me wistfully. 
“Alas!” he said, “there is, then, 
no doubt that it could not be cured ? 
But pardon, a thousand pardons ! 
you wish me to continue. Well, 
all night long Carola and I waited 
on the beach ; she seated herself on 
the ground, clasping her hands 
round her knees, and watching 
in agony. About two o’clock the 
storm began to abate, and the 
clouds broke ; a wild moon broke 
out, and shone fitfully on the boil- 
ing waves. The moon grew paler, 
and the first sign of dawn began to 
strealc the heavens ; the wind sank 
to a hollow moaning murmur, and 
wo sat on, waiting and watching, 
Maria Santissima ! it was feorfhl 1 
As the light increased, I could see 
Carola’s face — it was like^hat of 
the dead ; she could scarce7^|ii||k 
— ^her voice sounded faint and faF 
off. 

“As the morning drew slowly 
on, it became bitterly cold; and, 
worn out and drenched as she was,. 
I tried to persuade Oarola to go in- 
doors, but she woidd not ; she sat 
rocking hersdf backwards and for- 
wards, and moaning. At last — and 
how long it was it is difficult to 
tell— rl heard a sound from the sea 
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aa of singing, the strange wild sing- 
ing of something that was rather a 
sound than a song ! Carola shud- 
dered violently and grasped my 
arm, ‘What js thatl* she cried; 
‘Santa Madonna! what can that 
be ? * I know not why, but an in- 
describable horror seemed to seize 
on me also. ‘ It is nothing, Carola, 
nothing at all,’ I kept saying. We, 
however, strained our eyes through 
the gloom, and, oh heaven ! we saw 
a boat coming towards us, at one 
time riding on the waves, at another 
disappearing in the deep trough. 
Heaven help me, 1 cannot think of 
it now ! It was washed in to our 
very feet ; and Giannetto, our Gian- 
netto, stood safe and in life before 
us! Signor Conte, Signore, you 
shall not say — ^you cannot say — ^it 
was incurable! His tongue was 
loosened. I repeat, it could not 
have been incurable — ^for he spake 
plain ! ” 

The perspiration stood like beads 
on the brow of the priest, and he 
grasped my arm — “What do you 
think of iti Answer! say — will 
you not tell me what you think of 
it?” 

What could I say 1 I never was so 
astonished in my life. I could only 
repeat, “ Cured, you say 1 cured ?” 

“ Yes, yes, cured — ^why not ? I 
repeat, why not 1 Nobody can say 
a thing is incurable ! ” 

“It is wonderful, marvellous^ 
And Giannetto, he is happy? he 
is enraptured — ^grateful ? ” 

“Al^!” answered the priest, 
loosening his hold on my arm, and 
sinking back in his chair, “ a very 
strange and fearful change has come 
over Giannetto. The day after our 
wonderful deliverance, I held a 
thanksgiving service. I had ser- 
vices flU day long. My parishioners 
flocked into the church — ^they knelt 
all day; all were there, from Masa- 
niello down to Tonino, Pietro’s 
youngest child* Giannetto alone 


was missing. I went in search of 
him ; I pointed out to him that, of 
all, he was the one from whom most 
thanks were due. ^e refused ; he 
turned on his heel with a scornful 
gesture ; nothing would induce him 
to enter the church. Not a word of 
thanksgiving has he offered since, 
nor would he listen to (v^unsel from 
myself. The neighbours who had 
mocked him before now shunned 
and avoided him, and even Carola 
grew terrified. It is now a week 
that he has been gone; he kissed 
his mother coldly, as if all love for 
her was dead in his heart ; he passed 
Pietro in the street with a low- 
breathed curse ; and we have neither 
seen nor heard <of him since. God 
forgive him! terrible fears haunt 
me at times that all is not with 
him as it should be — that God has 
for a while forgotten him, or given 
him over to the powers of evil. 
But, for pity’s sake, do not repeat 
that the doctoiu said that it was in- 
curable ; it could not be that it was 
incurable. Giannetto, my son, my 
son ! rather had I seen thee washed 
dead to my feet, than have lived to 
hear thee forswear the God that 
made thee ! ” 

I was horrified by the strange 
words of the priest; the more I 
thought of it, the more it puzzled 
me. 

“ Then Giannetto gave no account 
of the manner in which he recovered 
his speech? no explanation what- 
ever?” 

“ None. He absolutely refused 
to answer any questions ; it was his 
oim affair, he said. Poor Carola ! 
At first her joy was very great, but 
it was soon dashed to the ground ; 
for Giannetto was no longer the 
dutiful and tender son she had 
loved so welL I cannot, cannot 
understand it. I try not to think 
about it, fox it makes me hard and 
bitter towards Pietro and his friends. 
I cannot help fearing that it hrto a 
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great degree owing to their cruel 
taunts that he has been tempted 
into something wild and accursed.” 

It was indeed a strange story, 
and left me with an uneasy feeling 
— a vain wish that my own part in 


the tragedy had been left unplayed. 
I left money with the priest, who 
was very grateful, for times were no 
longer so prosperous at San Jacopo 
as they had been ; and I returned 
to Nice sad and bewildered. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Five or six years passed in Eng- 
land of a busy hfe had almost clTaced 
any recollection of Giannetto from 
my mind ; or, I should perhaps say, 
had reduced the whole strange story 
to a sort of dream. 

Amy was married; Helen had 
quite recovered her health; and 
nothing had occurred to cause our 
return to Nice, when we suddenly 
made up our minds to go to Italy 
for the winter, for the pleasure of 
the change. For a long time I hesi- 
tated between Borne and Florence, 
finally deciding in favour of the 
latter, as being the best for masters 
for Helen. We at first thought of 
going by the Biviera route, in order 
to revisit our old haunts ; but, hear- 
ing that we were likely to be delayed 
by the badness of the roads, we 
changed our minds, and crossed 
^font Cenis, taking our way straight 
to Florence. Some friends had al- 
ready secured us a villa half-way up 
to Fiesole, and there we took up 
our abode. 

Those who know Florence as it 
is now, can scarcely realise what it 
used to be before the innumerable 
changes and innovations, especially 
on the side of Fiesole. It is sa^ to 
miss those grand old walls, throw- 
ing their deep cool shadows over 
the houses; and your recollections 
are confounded by finding yourself 
wandering in streets and jquores, 
whore in former days the country, 
as it were, kissed the town. 

Our villa was lovely. About 
half-way up the ascent to Fiesole 
yoiT come upon a little village, 


grouped picturesquely round its 
church, San Domenico by name. 
The road leading up to it is border- 
ed by cypress hedges ; and here, 
as one w^s, one invariably finds 
a small fiock of lean, bearded goats 
stretching their almost unnaturally 
long bodies to crop the uppermost 
shoots. Before reaching the church, 
you turn to the right down a rather 
steep lane, and about a quarter of a 
mile brings you to the gate of our 
villa. 

The view over the Val d’Arno 
was a constant source of delight to 
us ; for hours we sat on the terrace 
outside our windows sketching, im- 
patient at the impossibility of t^s- 
feiTing to paper those soft and deli- 
cate tints. I have heard some people 
complain of the sameness of Floren- 
tine colouring, and it is possible that 
it may be so ; but the sameness is 
inexpressibly beautiful, the cool grey 
of the dusky olive-trees giving the 
tone to the whole country. Every 
evening the setting sun flooded the 
valley, till it seemed to float in lilac 
and crimson ; and far away on the 
clear horizon, faintly shadowed out, 
you have the broken lines of the Car- 
rara mountains. That was the hour 
for hopelessly throwing brush and 
easel aside, and drinking in the 
scene with an ecstasy one seldom 
knows out of Italy: it fades, it 
passes away, that wondrous glow; 
and far and near, from the great 
bells of the Duomo in the plain, to 
the faint tinkling sound ^m the 
conv'ent high above us on the 
heights of Fiesole, comes the sum- 
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mons to prayer, and every peasant 
removes hat, and lays down his 
tools, to cross himself and mutter 
an Ave Maria.” 

We led a quiet, uneventful life 
that winter. Every morning Helen 
drove down into Florence to her les- 
sons, or had masters at the villa ; 
and we sometimes spent the rest of 
the day sight-seeing in the town, or 
wandering in the country round. 

One day Beppo camp into my 
room, flourishing a paper wildly in 
his hand. Signor Conte, Signor 
Conte ! ” he shouted — “ mad that I 
am, I forgot to show you this ; and 
now it will be too late to take 
tickets. It was that cook ; he has 
been worrying again with his eter- 
nal demands for more cognac for 
his puddings. Little enough of it 
goes into our dining-room, I tell 
him. And I forgot to show the 
Signor Conte this ” — ^and he began 
reading in a loud voice, ‘ For two 
nights only. The famous primo 
tenorey Signor Giovanni.* And the 
Signore has never heard him ! 
What a chance — and thrown away 
owing to that maledetto cook ! ” 
“What is it,Beppo1 who is hel” 
“Who is hel What! has not 
the Signore heard of the new tenor 
— the singer who has made such a 
furoi' in Bussia, and who has now 
come to sing for the first time in 
Italy, though he is an Italian bom 
and bred?” 

“ I have heard of him, papa,” 
cried Helen, “and I should so 
much like to hear him. My mas- 
ter gave him some lessons two 
years ago, and he says that he is 
the most magnificent ienore di forza 
he ever heard in his life.” 

“True, it is quite true, Sig- 
norina. It is said that when you 
have heard him sing, you can 
listen to no one eke. And he has 
studied both at the Scala and in 
Bussia. But speak only, and I 
fly to see whether it is too late to 


secure places. The Grand Duke 
himself is to be theie.” 

I gave Beppo permission, and he 
darted off. Alas ! it was too late ; 
every seat was taken in the Pergola 
theatre. Helen was much disap- 
pointed ; but she insisted upon my 
walking down on the chance of 
being able to get in, to •stand at 
least for a quarter of an hour, and 
report whether the new tenor was 
really as great a singer as he was 
supposed to be. In vain I assured 
her that wherever we might go, 
these great singers were sure to 
appear in time, in all probability in 
London, the very next season. She 
insisted, and — prevailed. 

It was such a fine, cold, frosty 
evening, that I enjoyed the "walk 
down to Florence very much. I 
w^ent rather late to the opera-house, 
and found, as I had expected, not a 
single vacant seat — some, indeed, 
had been doubly let for half the 
night to each person. Just, how- 
ever, as I was turning away, the 
box-keeper called me back. ‘ ‘ Look 
you. Signore,** he said ; there is a 
little space — a very little space — 
within the door, wWe I have not 
yet put a chair. Would the Sig- 
nore mind having a stool — a very 
little stool — put in there for him to 
sit on ? He will not see very well ; 
but, after all, one comes to hear 
these things, not to see.** At this 
> moment a burst of applause, loud 
and long, resounded through the 
house ; and, my curiosity vividly 
excited, I accepted the offer of the 
box;keeper, and seated myself on 
the stool — the truly “very little 
stool ** — he provided for me. 

Every one knows how critical is 
a Florentine audience— how unfor- 
giving if time and tune are not 
perfect-^ho^ . chary of their ap- 
plause, Benr I&vish of their hisses ; 
but to-night the whole house was 
carried away by its enthusiasm. 

The piece was ‘ Lucrezia Borg6 
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find 08 I came in, Giovanni was 
singing “ Di pescator ignobile.” It 
was the most lovely voice I could 
have imagined — round, and full, 
and sweet — evidently having reach- 
ed its full perfection; the style 
also was highly finished ; there was 
no rawness, no want of study, — all 
that art, •combined with the rarest 
natural gifts, could do, made tho 
new tenor’s singing the most beauti- 
ful thing I could have dreamt of. 

The time passed only too quickly, 
and the first two acts were over 
before I began to look about me. 
At this moment the head of the 
box-keeper was suddenly thrust in 
at the door, and he broke in abruptly 
on my meditations. 

“ Signore, Signore Inglese ! will 
he look at that box at the end ? — 
no, not that one — the stage-box. 
Does he see a lady there — a young 
lady, with an old lady beside her ? 
That is Signora Giovanni, the wife 
of tho primo tenore. Beautiful, is 
she not 1 And that is her mother. 
Signora Celeste. They have taken 
that box for both nights — ^they 
say she always goes to hear her hus- 
band sing ; and she waits in the 
carriage for him to come out when 
it is over.” 

Is she an Italian ? ” I asked. 

“ Italian ? Most certainly# She 
is Florentine; her father is an 
impiegato ; he holds office under 
the Government — ^a man of posi- 
tion here, tho Cavaliere Mattel ; 
and it was thought a poor marriage 
for one of his daughters, when, two 
years ago, she took an opera-sipger 
as her husband. But, Cospetto! 
she is likely to be the richest of the 
family.” 

The man withdrew his head as 
abruptly as it had been protruded ; 
and, with enhanced curiosity, I 
raised my glass to look at the occu- 
pants of the stage-box. 

Signora Celeste was what most 
Italtaii women become after a certain 
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age, singularly ugly and haggard, a 
perfect foil to her daughter who eat 
beside her. Signora Giovanni could 
not have been more than eighteen 
or nineteen at that time, but she 
looked older. The contour of her 
face was perfect, her eyes very 
large, and so dark, that ihey made 
the dear olive complexion yet paler 
by the contrast. She was dressed 
in black, and wore the heavy masses 
of her hair turned back from her 
brow, after the fashion of almost 
all Florentine women. But I was 
even more charmed by the extreme 
sweetness of her expression than by 
her beauty, which was very con- 
siderable. 

Giovanni was ill supported on 
the stage- Binda, the bass; was a 
loud and rather rough singer; tho 
prima donna sang well, though her 
voice was past its prime ; and tho 
contralto was mediocre: but the 
public had only eyes and ears for 
him, and good-naturedly ignored 
their shortcomings. Giovanni was 
a fine-looking man, and apparently 
made no use of the paints and 
artificial helps to good-looks gene- 
rally supposed to be indispensablo 
on the stage. 

While' I was looking at him, it 
suddenly occurred to me that some- 
how — somewhere — I had seen him 
before, and I could not^ get rid of 
the impression. So strong was it, 
that I determined to wait outside 
after the performance for the chance 
of seeing him in plain clothes, and 
satisfying my curiosity. 

The piece ended, and tho people 
flocked out. I stood in the lobby, 
idly watching them as they passed, 
and listening to their remarks. 
The crowd gave way a littte, and 
Signora Celeste and her daughter 
passed through and entered Hieir 
carriage, which drove off a little 
way, and then stopped (as the box- 
keepmr had told me) to wait for 
Giovanni. 

B 
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At lost the whole audience had 
slowly dispersed, and I began to 
think myself a fool, and prepared 
to start homewards, when I heard 
voices behind me, and the j?rma 
don7ia*s carriage was called for. She 
came sweeping forward, her scarlet 
Ixmrnous thrown over one shoulder. 

Bravo, Signor Giovanni!” she 
said as she passed, glancing back at 
the rest of the singers who were 
following her. 

Giovanni bowed gravely. 

“ Cor/jo di Baeco, what bitter 
cold I ” muttered Binda, as he took 
Giovanni’s arm and drew his cloak 
round him. The truth flashed 
across me, and suddenly, without 
thinking, I exclaimed aloud, Gian- 
netto 1 ^ The great tenor started 
violently and looked round at me. 
He made, however, no sign of re- 
cognition, but walked on down the 
street with his companions. 1 heard 
Binda’s deep voice — ‘'Good night, 
my friend,” and Giovanni’s short 
answer, “The same to you;” and 
then, concluding that I was mis- 
taken, and had been deceived by a 
casual resemblance, I lit a cigar, and 
turned towards Fiesole. 

I heard swift steps behind me, 
and felt my hands grasped suddenly. 
‘‘Signore, Signor Conte! is it really 
yout” 

“ Then it is Giannetto ! ” I ex- 
claimed ; “ will wonders never 
cease 1” 

“ Hush, hush ! ” said the tenor, 
looking uneasily round him, and 
especi^y at the carriage, which 
still waited a little way down the 
street. “The Signore will under- 
stand — circumstances alter. There 
are times when it is best not to re- 
member too much — ^he has under- 
stood!” 

“ I understand,” I answered 
rather sadly. “But, Signor Gio- 
vanni, come and see me at home ; 
I should like to see you again where 
we can converse more easily.” 


“ Willingly, most willingly,” he- 
answered. I gave him my address 
and, grasping my hand cordially, he- 
left me. I watched his slight active 
figure as he went down the street,, 
jumped into the carriage, and diOTe 
off; and, hardly believing that I 
could be in my right senses, I re* 
turned home. • 

The next morning I told Helen 
what had happened. She was 
astonished beyond measure. We 
tried once more to get seats in the 
opera-house for Giovanni’s last per- 
formance, but did not succeed, much 
to her disappointment. 

When three or four days had 
passed without my hearing or see- 
ing anything of Giannetto, I began 
to think that he wished to avoidi 
mo. I heard of him everywhere 
in Florence, received and courted 
in society, and very popular. His 
wife went with him, and was in 
the habit of accomj^anying him on 
the pianoforte when he vouchsafed 
to sing in a private house^ — a favour 
but seldom conferred. 

One day, however, towards the 
end of the week, a little open fly 
drove up to the door ; and Beppo, 
in a slightly awe-struck voice, an- 
nounced Signor Giovanni. 

1 looked at Beppo, and saw that 
he felt very much puzzled. I 
fancied he had recognised Giannetto, 
and hastily sent Helen after him to 
warn him not to say a word to his 
^fellow-servants till I had had time 
to speak to him. 

1 motioned to Giannetto to seat 
himself, which he did so much 
wit& the air of a gentleman and 
equal, that I was more and more 
astonished. 

“ I must apologise. Signor Conte,”^ 
he* began, “for not having sooner 
availed myself of your permission to- 
call upon you; but you are doubt- 
less aware that a man in my position 
has engagements he cannot escape 
from — and I study much still, "^for* 
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I havo had to combat with a certain 
inflexibility of voice, which at last 
begins to yield.” 

Inflexibility ! ” I exclaimed, 

surely ” 

He smiled. I am rejoiced that 
you did not remark it.” 

At the risk of being thought in- 
quisitive^ and possibly impertinent, 
I could not help saying, *^Gian- 
netto, ever since I first saw you, I 
have felt the deepest interest in 
your career; would it annoy you 
were I to ask how you attained 
your present position — ^in short, 
what your history has been since 
you loft San Jacopo 1 ” 

“Signor Conte,” ho answered, 
“ you havo but to command — I will 
toll you.” 

“First,” I began hesitatingly — 
“ believe me, it is not idle curiosity 
that prompts my question — can 
you not tell me in what manner 
your voice was restored 1 ” 

Ho made a haughty and im- 
patient movement, and the red 
blood mounted into his face, dye- 
ing it to the very roots of his 
hair. 

I saw I had gone too far. “I 
ask a thousand pardons,” I began ; 
but he cut me short. “ It is un- 
necessary,” he said. “The Signor 
Conte has a right to ask what he 
pleases. I must also reserve to my- 
self the option of answering or re- 
^maining silent as I think necessary, 
and on this sole point I cannot 
satisfy him. 

“ When I left San Jacopo I had 
but a few lire in my pocket. They 
were, however, enough to enablcTme 
to get to Turin, wal^g all the way. 
I was at first almost starved ; but I 
kept up heart, learnt one or two of 
the popular songs of the year, and 
sang them in the cafie of the poor 
people for a few soldi at a time. 
The Signor Conte has heard my 
voice — it was as good then as it is 
now, though, certainly, it was quite 


uncultivated. It gained me a small 
reputation which spread rapidly. 

“ At last, one day I was sent for 
by an American gentleman, who 
had heard of me through his ser- 
vants. Who or what he was I know 
not ; he was a certain Smit of Bos- 
ton. He made me sing to him, and 
then offered to pay for a musical 
education for me, at Milan, at 
Florence — in short, wherever * I 
would — ^provided that I would bind 
myself ten years to pay him the half 
of all I should gain from the time 
when my education should be com- 
pleted. I asked for time to consider 
his proposal, and consulted a certain 
Hicolini, a music-seller, with whom 
I had made a sort of acquaintance. 
He strongly advised me to refuse, 
which I did, though it was much 
against my own inclination. 

“The American left Turin. I 
then offered myself at the opera as 
a chorus-singer, and in that way 
earned enough to get through the 
year. At last, to my astonishment, 
the manager of the theatre offered 
to pay for my education if I would 
undertake to sing in his theatre for 
three months a-year for five years, 
after I became a singer. 

“ I again consulted Mcolini, who 
this time advised me to accept. * I 
chose the Scala by his advice, and 
studied hard, supporting myself 
meanwhile as I best could. Vos- 
signoria knows that I can write, 
thanks to the priest of San Jacopo ; 
and I taught myself to copy music, 
and was much employed by musi- 
cians as a copyist. But it was diffi- 
cult to support myself at that time. 

“I used to copy music a go(^ 
deal for the Cavaliere Mattel, a poli- 
tical agent of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany at MHan. 

“ The Cavaliere was a great diUi’- 
tante^ passionately fond of music, 
and a violinist himself. When' he 
found out how very poor I was, he 
helped me with both money and 
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good advice. Ali ! he has a good 
heart, that Filippo Mattei ! He 
allowed me also to consort with his 
family ; his wife, Signora .Celeste, 
was kmdness itself, and many a 
word of encouragement she has 
spoken to me since I hist made 
acquaintance with her. The chil- 
dren — ^there were four — became my 
friends. The eldest of them, Elvira, 
was then still a child; she was 
fourteen years old, but she was so 
good, BO dear, that even then I be- 
gan to hope that at some future 
time her father might give her to 
me. I never concealed my birth,” 
he continued, proudly ; they all 
know that I was but a poor fisher- 
man. ‘ But more than that I have 
not told, and none can say that I 
have done an injustice. But pati- 
ence ! do 1 not weary the Signore 1 
It is too good of him to be thus in- 
terested.” 

“ No, no ; pray, Giannetto, go on.” 

‘‘Well, my education was com- 
pleted — that is to say, the Scala 
pronounced it completed — within a 
year ; and I returned to Turin, and 
sang there for the first time in pub- 
lic, with a certain success. The 
manager was generous ; ho allowed 
me a good half of the three months’ 
gains, and by his recommendations 
enabled me to obtain a first-rate 
engagement at the Court of St 
Petersburg for two years. After I 
had been there awhile, I made much 
money — a real fortune ; and I wrote 
to the manager asking him for what 
sum he would release me from my 
engagement. He named a very 
large one. But I paid it, every 
soldo, and rejoiced in feeling that 
I was once more my own master. 

“ Two years ago I came to Flor- 
ence, having obtained a short holi- 
day. 1 found the Mattei returned 
here. Elvira was not yet betrothed ; 
she was Mventeen, beautiful as an 
angel, and good as she was beauti- 
fuL I .hai&y dared ask Mattei, 
but he gave a free consent ; and my 


Elvira accompanied me back to 8t 
Petersburg as my wife. I am happy. 
Signor Conte; do you ’not look on 
me as the happiest and luckiest of 
men?” 

He laughed a curious little grat- 
uig laugh. 

I looked at him hesitatingly, and 
then said, “And, Giannetto, can 
you tell me nothing of the mother 
—of Carola? She must be getting 
old now, and feeling lonely — a 
widow, bereaved also of her child.” 

He answered ' hastily, “ She is 
very well; I occasionally hear of 
her from the Gurato of our village. 
She is a great lady now,” he added, 
smiling, “ and need do no work but 
for her own pleasure ; but I hear that 
she still lives in the little old house.” 

“And the Curato, he also is 
well?” 

“ Yes, yes, quite well — that is, I 
believe so; but I have not been 
there myself, and he is the only man 
in the miserable little place that can 
read and write, and he is not a man 
to say much about himself.” 

He spoke irritabl}’', and I could 
well see that he disliked all allusion 
to his former condition. 

Again I felt tempted to apologise, 
when a feeling of indignation cut 
me short. What right had he to 
feel like this towards liis best and 
earliest friend? and, but for curi- 
osity, I should hardly have pro- 
longed the conversation. In spite 
^of myself, there was a fascination 
about him, or rather in connection 
with his history, which I could not 
resist 

When he next spoke it was in a 
very different manner — “ May I ask 
the Signor Conte if the young ladies 
are w^ ? Are they settled in life, 
or*still with you?” And on hear- 
ing that Helen was still with me, 
he said, rather doubtfully, “ I 
scarcely dare to ask it ; but if you 
permitted it, might I present my 
wife to you and to the Signorina 
Helen? She would esteem it a 
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great honour, and dies already to 
kiss your hands, for 1 have told her 
that I lie under great obligations 
to you.'* 

“ Indeed,” I interrupted hastily, 
I must disclaim all gratitude from 

you. I have often regretted ” 

I stopped abruptly, for the dark 
flush ondh more rose almost pain- 
fully into Giannetto's face. He 
bowed gravely and said, “I must 
hope, Signor Conte, that my future 
career will give you no reason to 
regret having been the first to 
awaken iny ambition. Will you 
consent to my request?” 


I told him that Helen and Z 
would call and pay our respects to 
his wife, and asked for his address. 

We are at present staying with 
the Mattei, I^o. 12 Eo^ Pinti,”he 
answered. ^^And the Signora Celeste 
will feel much gratified at the hon- 
our you will confer upon her, in 
visiting Elvira at her house. And 
now, Signore, I relieve you of my 
presence.” He rose and took up 
his hat. “I have the honour to 
wish you good morning.” 

And bowing low, he took his 
leave in the same gentlemanlike 
manner with which he had entered. 


CHAPTER V. 


Helen and I called at the Pal- 
azzo where the Mattei family were 
living a very few days after Gian- 
iietto's visit. 

Up a long, carpetless stair we 
climbed, and arrived at an iron 
grate on the third floor, where we 
pulled, or rather shook, a dilapidated 
bell. For a long time no one came ; 
then the face of a housemaid looked 
through the opposite door, and a 
shrill voice shouted the usual Ita- 
lian question, “Chiij?” 

“Is the Signora Mattei in the 
house?” inquired Beppo, in reply. 
“Of course she is, at this hour,” 
answered the woman 3 and drawing 
a key out of her pocket, she pro- 
ceeded slowly to open the grate. 

Beppo gave her my card, and she 
hurried away with it, leaving us 
standing on the landing-place. 
Miei a few moments she returned, 
and saying, “Enter, enter, Signore!” 
she led the way through a large 
empty anteroom into what was evi- 
dently used as a music-room. 

It was a large room, the centre 
occupied by a grand piano, on the 
extremity of which lay masses of 
music, songs, accompaniments, and 
what looked like manuscript violin- 
music. Bound the room were long 


red-covered seats or divans. The 
walls were painted a pale-buff col- 
our, and the curtains matched 
them in hue. Two or three tables 
stood at one end of the room, and 
on these were carefully arranged 
various trifling ornaments, such as 
photographs in cases, Paris bonbon- 
nitres^ bits of Florentine mosaic, 
&c. &c. 

Bidding us be seated, the servant 
fidgeted about the room a little, 
and then s^^idr ** Vossignori are for- 
eigners?” Much amused, I told 
her we were English. “Ah!” she 
said, “ doubtless ^ the Signori have 
come a long, long way. lia Signora 
Mattei dearly loves the English. 
She once, years ago, knew an Eng- 
lish lady, and stayed two days ” 

She broke off; for a shriU voice 
shouted from the inner room, “ Vio- 
lante, 0 Violantel” “I come, I 
come!” she cried; and making a 
sort of deprecating shrug at me, as 
much as to say, “ You see we can 
have no more conversation just 
now," she hurried out of the room. 

We again waited some moments; 
then a door on the opposite side of 
the room opened, and a gentle, ven- 
erable old gentleman came forward. 
“ S’accommodino — ^be seated,! beg,” 
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he began; ^Hhese Signori do us too 
much honour to call on us — on my 
daughter, I should rather say. La 
Signora Mattei is a woman of much 
spirit ; she is busy at this hour, but 
she will be here directly.” He was 
a hne-looking old man, with long, 
silky, white hair, and a very sweet, 
courteous expression, particularly 
when he smiled. His hands were 
covered with brown cloth mittens ; 
and occasionally he kept up the old 
custom of slowly fumbling in his 
pocket for a l^ge tortoise-shell 
snuff-box, which he made use of 
with much zest. 

‘‘I hope,” he continued, “that 
the 'Signorina diverts herself in 
Florence? There is much that is 
interesting if she has a love of art. 
Perhaps she is herseK an amateur, 
and occasionally studies in our gal- 
leries?” 

I told him that we weiH) staying 
at Florence much for purposes of 
study, and then proceeded to make 
him my compliments on the reputa- 
tion of his son-in-law. 

He bowed, laying his liand on 
his heart. “The Signor Conte is 
too good. Without doubt, Giovanni 
has talent ; he will be a great singer. 
I tell him he should go to England. 
I was there myself once — ^it is now 
twenty years — and I know London 
well. Yes, yes; it is there he would 
make a fortune. They know no- 
thing of our language, those Eng» 
lish, — the Signor Conte is Scozzese^ 
he speaks like a native, — but they 
appreciate the Ment, and they pay 
well. I myself heard the Pasta 
sing, and heard the English say, 

' Beautiful, beautiful ! but what did 
she sing? — was it not German, or 
was it French ? ’ Still, not the less 
do they pay well.” 

“I hope Signor Giovanni will 
come, to England,” said Helen, 
rather timidly; “at least he will 
find better support there in the 
theatre, for all the best artists find 
their way to London.” 


“Ah, it is a wonderful place !” 
continued the Cavaliere Mattei. 
“ Without doubt, Florence appears 
very small to you ; and my son-in- 
law tells me that St Petersburg—** 

He was interrupted by the door 
flying open, and the abrupt entrance 
of Signora Celeste, followed by her 
daughter. It was as if a Whirlwind 
had burst into the room. “Good 
morning, Signor Conte. Signorina 
Elena, I have the honour to salute 
you. I hope I see you in good 
health. It grieved me to hear from 
my son-in-law that you are not 
strong. .Be seated. We have heard 
much of you firom Giovanni. Ho 
tells me,” she continued, without 
taking breath, “that he made ac- 
quaintance with you some years ago 
at Nice, and that he lies under obli- 
gations to you. We are grateful,’* 
she added ; “ you do us great hon- 
our in visiting us thus, and the op- 
portunity of offering you our thanks 
we shall hold very dear.” 

I endeavoured to disclaim all 
thanks, but she did not pause. 

“And the Signorina, does she 
divert herself in Florence ? I fear 
but little goes on at this moment. 
She has without doubt visited the 
Cascine every Sunday afternoon? 
The Grand Duchess is almost al- 
ways there, and it is very gay. Do 
the Signori contemplate being here 
for the Carnival ? There are to be 
great doings this year; and certain 
Signori of the principal families are 
to have balls. The Signorina with- 
out doubt loves dancing? She is 
of {LU age to do so. Elvira loved 
it much formerly ; but since she is 
married she is quite changed, — she 
thinks of nothing but her husband 
and child, and the music. Beally, 
it is a trial of patience — ^a weariness 
— ^when she and her father and Gio- 
vanni begin with their everlasting 
music. Not a word can one get in. 
And what with the violin and the 
pianoforte, and now Binda, nbW La 
Caprera, coming in to practise with 
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<Jiovanni, life is a burden. The 
people in the streets come under 
iho windows to listen, but I hope I 
may have put a stop to that ; for 
when Hiey are all listening, Violante 
«nd I are often obliged to throw 
water and vegetables out of the 
window. Can I help it ? — bah ! one 
must kgep one’s house clean ! ” 

“Assuredly,” said the Cavaliere, 
mildly. “ But wherefore thus out- 
rage their feelings ? Poor souls ! it 
is to them a great diversion.” 

She quietly ignored his words. 
“ And the Signor Conte has taken 
the Villa Vacchini?” she continued. 

La Signora Vacchini is one in a 
thousand ! an excellent person ; she 
is much my friend. Without doubt, 
it is her agent Signor Ettore Boni- 
fazio who has arranged with these 
Signori ? He is a good man ; but, 
Santa Maria ! what fat 1 he is a hill 
— a mountain ! La Vacchini at one 
time had it in her mind to marry 
him ; but I said to her, * Lucia, my 
dear, beware; it is a sack — a moun- 
tain — ^you would many. An agita- 
tion — a slight fright-— he is seized 
with an apoplexy, and you are again 
n widow 1 ’ Had I not reason ? 
And she is in good circumstances. 
She has a largo hotel in the Piazza 
Nuova, which foreigners frequent 
much; and she has also the Villa 
Vacchini, and certain olive and 
vine yards in the hills near the Cer- 
tosa. I hope,” she continued, sud- 
denly- breaking oif, “ that you re- 
main satisfied that she does well 
by you!” 

“Perfectly,” I answered. “All 
I have had to ask for has beeft done 
•excellently by Signor Bonifazio.” 

“ I rejoice to hear it; for if it had 
net been so, I would have said to 
her, * Lucia, it is a shame, a wick- 
•ednoss, that you have not attended 
better to these foreigners that are 
so kind and so good.’ My second 
•daughter L* Adelaide is betrothed to 
her- eldest son; he wanted Elvira, 
but even at that time, when Gio- 


vanni was in Russia, I could see 
that her heart ” 

“ Mamma, for pity’s sake,” broke 
in the sweet voice of Giovanni's wife, 
the first words I had heard her 
speak. My attention had been 
fully occupied by the mother, while 
Helen had been equally bui^y en- 
gaged in extracting gentle monosyl- 
lables from Elvira. 

The young wife looked very pretty 
and very shy, but there was some- 
what of an air of sadness about her 
that troubled me. She had not 
that quiet look of repose which 
speaks of a heart at rest. Her large 
eyes looked anxious, and even care- 
worn ; and when she was not smil- 
ing, her face assumed a gravity 
unnatural in one so young. It 
brightened up prettily when Helen 
asked to see the baby, and she 
brought it into the room. It was a 
pretty, brown, Italian baby, with 
large soft eyes and abundance of 
dark hair; and Elvira evidently 
loved it with all the fervour of her 
southern nature. 

“It is a little angel, a darling !” 
said the old Cavaliere, tenderly pat- 
ting its little head. ' “ And the 
Signor Conte, has he also little 
grandchildren? The English chil- 
dren are beautiful ! ” 

I told him that my daughter Amy 
had two little ones — the youngest 
might be about the age of Elvira’s. 
Elvira looked pleased and interested, 
and I heard her begin to question 
Helen in a low voice about the Eng- 
lish children. 

Signora Celeste turned to me 
again — “It is curious,” she said, 
“ but it is said that English children 
live upon milk. I suppose, then, 
that they are very sme^ and thin, 
and have not much strength tin 
they get older ? Elvira would never 
have reared that child upon mBk. 
But doubtless it is not true.” 

I answered her that it was quite 
true. 

“ Indeed 1 ” she said ; “ would you 
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b^lieve it! And you mean to say 
that you never give them vrine at 
all ? What support can they have V* 

1 could only repeat that the chil- 
dren were very healthy and bloom- 
ing. She evidently looked on my 
saying so as the ignorant assertion 
of a man. 

It was some time before we could 
got away — ^there was so much to be 
said on Signora Mattel’s part. Alto- 
gethei) for a first visit, it was an 
unusually long one. 

<< Well, Helen, and what do you 
think of Giannetto’s pretty wife V* 
I asked, as soon as we were seated 
in the carriage, and fairly started on 
our way home. 

“Very pretty, very fascinating, 
bat not clever, I should think; and, 
papa, did you notice how very sad 
she looks 9 I hope he is kind to 
her.” 

“ She does indeed look sad, poor 
little thing ! I was especially 
charmed with the old Cavaliere. 
What a thorough gentleman of the 
old school he is, with his white hail* 
and his gentle venerable face ! ” 

Eefore very long our visit was re- 
turned by the ladies of the party. 
We were sitting out on the terrace, 
— Helen putting the finishing 
touches to a drawing she had been 
making of a great bunch of yellow 
mipoUy or medlars ; I myself lazily 
smoking, and reading a very stupid 
Italian novel, — when Beppo an- 
nounced them. More chairs were 
brought out, and we reseated our-^ 
selves. 

After a few moments of general 
conversation, Signora Celeste leant 
forward and said in a very loud 
whisper, “ Signor Conte, with your 
leave, will you do me the great hon- 
our of permitting me a litUe conver- 
sation with you in private 1” 

I could see Elvira colour violently, 
and give an imploring look to her 
mother ; but that good lady was not 
to be suppressed by looks. I could 
not imagine what she could want. 


but politeness compelled me to bow, 
and lead the way into the house. 
She followed, sweeping along in a 
silk gown, which I could not help 
thinking made more rustle than any 
gown I had ever seen, or rather 
heard, before. I had an uncomfort- 
able feeling that she was very close 
at my heels — a feeling inc^^ased by • 
the sharp way in which she shut 
the door behind her with a click, 
and established herself on a tall old- 
fashioned arm-chair in front of me. 

She began the conversation her- 
self. “And now, Signor Conte,” 
she said, “I shall be greatly ob- 
liged to you if you will have the 
kindness to teU me what you know 
of the former habits and pursuits of 
my son-in-law. It is not merely 
from curiosity that I ask,” she add- 
ed, seeing my natural hesitation ; 
“ but if the Signor Conte is able to 
tell me, it concerns me to know.” 

“ It is, I fear, but little that I 
can teU you, Signora Mattel,” I 
answered. “ My acquaintance with 
Signor Giovanni was very slight, 
and of short duration. You are, he 
tells me, aware that his birth is not 
equal ” 

“ Yes, yes, I know that,” she ex- 
claimed. “ He was but a peasant, 
a fisherman ; is it not so ? ” 

“ You are right ; and it was 
through a conversation with the 
priest of his village that I first be- 
came interested in him. He was 
very handsome, and — and I am an 
admirer of beauty. I was enabled 
to do him some slight service, which 
he makes too much of by far ; and 
ther^ our acquaintance for the time 
came to an end. It is an unex- 
pected honour,” I resumed, at my 
wits’ end what to say, “ that I have 
renewed it so advantageously.” 

Signora Celeste appeared to bo 
thinking deeply, and not to remark 
my little speech, which was meant 
to be complimentary. She spoke 
again, with an abruptness which 
n^e me feel as if I was being 
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snapped at. “And this Curator 
was he a friend of Giovanni’s?” 

“He was very good to him,” I 
answered. “ The father was dead, 
and the priest not only helped his 
mother with money out of his own 
very small store, but he also gave 
him an education which made him 
superior,to his fellows.” 

“ And his voice ? Did the priest 
also teach him to sing ? ” 

“ His voice, his voice,” I stam- 
mered; “it developed late in life 
— unusually late. Ho ; the priest 
had nothing to do with training 
that.” 

“Then he never sang in the 
choir ? ” she asked. 

“Hot to my knowledge,” I re- 
plied, wishing her anywhere — at 
the bottom of the Eed Sea. 

“ And is his mother alive ? ” 

“ She is — that is, I believe so ; 
but it is so long since I have been 
at San Jacopo, that the Signora 
will comprehend that I can give no 
exact answer to her question.” 

Signora Celeste suddenly rose, 
drew her chair closer lo mine, and 
folding her hands (clothed in black 
net mittens) together, she fixed her 
ey^es upon me, and proceeded : 
“Signor Conte, I am afraid you 
have indeed but little to tell me : 
but I will explain to you the 
reason of my question ; for, with- 
out doubt, you consider me indis- 
creet and impertinent — nay, it is 
but natural that I should so appear 
to you.” 

Of course I endeavoured to dis- 
avow the supposition ; but she in- 
terrupted my attempted civilities 
ruthlessly.' “Listen, Signor,” she 
said — “listen. Giovanni has no 
doubt told you that he came first 
under my husband’s notice as a 
copyist who was working out his 
musical education at MUan. At 
that time we resided much at 
Milan. My mother was alive, and 
a great invalid ; so we spent 
months with her at a time. My 
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husband had not then obtained 
his present appointment at Flor- 
ence. The Signor Conte knows 
that the Cavaliere is a great dilet- 
iantey has a veritable passion for 
music ; and where there is a music- 
seller's shop, there he is to be 
found, at times, for hours in the 
day. Well, he had at that time 
a fanaticism for very ancient music, 
forgotten altogether at this present 
time, and much of this he had 
transposed for the violin. It is 
difiicult, this old music, and has 
to be understood, or the transpos- 
ing makes it often almost ludi- 
crous. My husband found that 
Giovanni could do it well, and em- 
ployed him constantly. The poor 
boy was at that time so destitute, 
that 1 could see that very often he 
had not enough to buy a good meal; 
so it ended in our taking him into 
the house. 

“ My mother, poor soul, took a 
great fancy for Giovanni, and would 
have it that he was to be one of 
the greatest singers of the day; 
and it is certain that his voice was 
of a beauty, a quality, that one 
does not meet with oft^. 

“ The only times he would never 
spend with us were his Sundays 
and his saints’ days. On such 
days, when friends and neighbours 
meet, going and coming from the 
churches, he would never consent 
to be with our family party. At 
first, when I asked him, he would 
not say where he went, but latter- 
ly he walked into the country to 
see some old friend of his mother’s, 
who was a Milanese ; so I remained 
satisfied. The Signore knows, I 
presume, that he obtained an en- 
gagement of much distinction, and 
left us for Bussia. By that time 
we had become so fond of him 
that it was a sorrow, a grief, to 
part from him; and it was to us 
like the return of a dear son when 
he came home and asked the Cava- 
liere for Elvira. 



“ Elviia was not without suitors 
— several times I could have estab- 
lished her well in life 3 but the 
poor child had a veritable little 
passion for Giovanni — and the 
Signor Conte can understand the 
feelings of a father. What could 
he do? He consented. The day 
for the wedding was fixed ; but 
instead of looking happy, the bride- 
groom looked gloomier every day, 
and Elvira did nothing but cry. 
We could not imagine what was 
amiss. At last I compelled Elvira 
to tell me — Giovanni wished for a 
civil marriage without the blessing 
■of the Church. Of course Elviia 
would not agree ; and the Cavaliere 
was very angry, and wished at the 
eleventh hour to stop it all. They 
are all alike, these men, with their 
impatience! I told Elvira that I 
took it on myself. I sent for 
Giovanni. I asked him if he could 
give a clear and sufficient reason 
for his wish ; and ho had nothing 
to say except that he disliked the 
ceremony, and other such frivolous 
pretexts, worthy of no considera- 
tion. I told him so. I asked him 
to talk it over with some priest; 
but that he refused to do : and 
after a few more expostulations, he 
gave way. Signor Conte, there is 
something, .1 know not what, of 
mysterious about him. When the 
moment came that the wedding 
procession should enter the church, 
he became pale as a corpse, the''^ 
perspiration stood on his brow, he 
seemed as if in a mortal agony, 
and so it continued during the 
ceremony ; and when he had to 
speak, it seemed to us all that his 
voice was gone — ^he mumbled his 
answers as it he knew not what he 
said ; and at last, when all was 
over, he had to be supported out 
of the church more like a dead than 
a living man. Ah ! we were much 
frightened ; but the outer air seem- 
ed to revive him, and he became 
himself again. It was strange, un- 


accountable, w'as it not ? I myself 
cannot understand it — ^for 1 never 
saw a malady at all resembling it ; 
and, as a rule, his health is excel- 
lent— he knows not what it is to 
be ill. 

^^Now, alas!** she continued, 

" we find that Giovanni never en- 
ters the door of a church ; he has 
never once confessed since his mar- 
riage, never says a prayer, and will 
not even use holy words, or sing 
songs addressed to divine person- 
ages. Alas ] it is this that makes 
my poor child so unhappy. He is 
very kind, kindness itself to her, 
except on this one subject — and 011 
this he will hear nothing ; and she, 
poor child, has always been a good 
Christum — a saint, I may say, in 
all her ways. He cannot even en- 
dure the sight of her crucifix, her 
little images, and sacred pictures ; 
so she grieves much. In short, 
whore the holy faith is concerned, 
and there only, he is utterly unlike 
his better self. 

“ AVhen the child was born, she 
had hoped to dedicate it to the 
blessed Mother, and call it Maria ; 
but he would not have it so named, 
and had it baptised Felicita — 
a name of good omen, he said. 
There is a small saint of the name, 
a Santa Stravagante, without a 
fixed day in the calendar, which 
made us give our consent. But, 
Signore,” she continued, rising, “ I 
have trespassed long upon your 
time. I had hoped,” she added, 
sadly, ‘‘ that you would have been 
able^to help us — to tell us some- 
thing that would account for this 
strange evil in Giovanni ; but I sec 
that you can tell me no more 
than we know ourselves. A thou- 
sand thanks for the kind interest 
you have shown in what I have 
ventured to tell you 3 and I must 
beg many pardons for having thus 
taken up your time,” 

While this conversation waar go- 
ing on, Helen had been growing 
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much interested in her companion, 
whom she found more intelligent 
than she had expected. 

Elvira told her a good deal about 
their life in Ruesia, and RuBsian 
ways and customs. She spoke of 
her husband’s success with much 
pride, and detailed many of the 
compliments and favours showered 
on him at St Petersburg. Helen 
was amused, and thought the time 
had passed only too quickly when 
Signora Mattel return^ ; and they 
took their leave with the usual com- 
pliments. 

To myself, the time had not 
seemed so short. The whole con- 
versation had been painful to me, 
from the consciousness of having 
something to conceal. I told Helen 
what had passed. She grieved for 


the poor little wife. 1 am sure 
she feels it dreadfully,” she said. 
‘^She looks to me as if she had 
cried till she could cry no more — 
and no wonder / But it seems to 
me curious that she shouldnot have 
thought of all this before she mar- 
ried him.” I thought so at first,” 
I answered; '^but consider, these 
Italian women know little or noth- 
ing of the men they are destined to 
marry, and are never by any chance 
allowed to hold conversation with 
them alone ; so that I do not think 
it so wonderful. Besides, in this 
case the only thing she had had to 
startle her was his wish to have a 
civil marriage only ; and that point, 
we know, he yielded.” Helen 
sighed, “Poor little thing! poor 
Elvira!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Giannetto and his wife called 
on us once more, when unfortu- 
nately we were out, leading highly- 
glazed cards, after the Italian fash- 
ion, with ]?.P.C. in the comer. 
They went on to Venice, where he 
had accepted an engagement. 

The Italian spring set in, and the 
cold weather passed away. Florence, 
as the year advanced, began to 
justify her beautiful flowery name : 
tall tulips, crimson and white and 
yellow, countless purple and scarlet 
anemones, turned the olive and vino 
yards into carpets of wonderful bril- 
liancy; the scent of orange and 
lemon blossoms in the garden be- 
came almost overpowering ; and 
large magnolias slowly unfolded 
their wa.?;-like leaves. 

We used to return from our long 
drives in the cool of the evening, 
the carriage laden with flowers ; at 
one time with irises, tulips, and 
roses — at another with myrtle and 
sweet-bay, and long branches of the 
pi^le Judas-tree, and orange-flow- 
ering arbutus. Helen revelled in 


them; and would turn our large 
cool drawing-room into a perfect 
bower, much to the disgust of Bep- 
po and some other of the Italian 
servants, who, like all their coun- 
trymen, dread sweet-scented flowers 
indoors, believing that they pro- 
duce fevers and all sorts of harm. 

We gmdged every week as it 
passed; and the heat increased, 
warning us that the season was at 
hand in which Italy chooses to be 
left in peace with her children, and 
the foreigner must fly. 

One evening we accomplished an 
expedition we had had in view for 
a long time — a drive to the top 
of Fiesole, to visit the Franciscan 
monastery. 

The glare of the day was quite 
over, for the heat was very great 
when we started, and the ascent 
was slow in consequence. Up we 
toiled along the broad white road 
on its zigzag course, meeting few 
people by the way — ^now passing a 
group of peasants with^ their la^ 
white-haired dog or sprightly spitz, 
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now being passed by a carriage 
making a spurt up the hill, contain- 
ing two or three Eussian ladies and 
gentlemen, on their way probably 
to dine at Villa Mozzi ; then, as we 
rose higher, the Eiesole women 
crowded round us, begging us to 
buy their straw -plait work, long 
rolls of it beautifully twisted — and 
queer straw cocks and hens with 
long tails. Helen was very weak- 
minded, and bought right and left. 

We reached the old Etruscan 
town, with its lovely church-tower, 
and watched a line of seminarists 
in their long black cassocks pass us 
and descend the hill from their 
home, diminishing in size as the 
distance increased, till it appeared 
like the twisting of a small black 
serpent far below. 

We had brought some large 
heavy packages of coffee, sugar, and 
snuff, as a present to the friars; and 
bidding Beppo follow with these, 
we took our way to the monastery. 

We were received with a warm 
welcome by the Father Superior, 
who told us that it was a great treat 
to them to receive visitors, and was 
most attentive to us, — showed us the 
chapel, and the various points from 
which tlie magnificent view was 
best to be seen, and even allowed 
Helen to peep into the claimira — 
the inner cloister, where no woman 
may tread. 

He told us that most of his friars „ 
were absent on their special mis- 
sions, and at that time not more 
than twelve in all were at home. 
“ One of them,'* he said, “ has just 
returned from our mother home at 
Assisi. The cholera was at Peru- 
gia, ^d a great panic prevailed, 
especially as two of the brethren 
had died, and they sent for some 
from here, to bring fresh hands to 
the work. They asked for a good 
preacher, and I sent our best — Fra 
Geronimo, and a young brother, 
full of ae^, who had lately joined, 
Fra Martino. Alas ! Fra Geronimo 


returned alone ; the young brother 
had finished his work, and obtained 
his crown of marty^om. He is 
doubly blessed, having been buried 
near the shrine of the holy Francis 
himself ; but he was very young.** 

“Fra Geronimo]” I repeated. 

“ Was it he who was at l^ice some ' 
five or six yem ago, preaching in 
the church of Santa Lucia 1 ” 

“ It is possible ; I cannot tell,’^ 
was the answer of the Superior. 

“ Our friars go far and wide. Yes, 
assuredly he has been at Nice often ; 
but when, I cannot tell. Perhaps 
the Vossignoria might like to ask 
himl” 

“ I should, very much,” I replied 
eagerly. 

The Superior beckoned to a lay 
brother, a pale, bowed-down-looking 
man — “ OZd, Gian-Maria, when the 
Padre Geronimo enters, pray him to 
come to me.** 

Meanwhile Helen had taken out 
her drawing-book, and was sketch- 
ing rapidly, seated on a little rough 
step, a group of friars in their pic- 
turesque brown habit gathered 
round her, making their remarks 
aloud — “Look! look! there is old 
Pietro’s cottage ; how natural it is ! 
What a wonderful talent ! And 
there is old Mariuccio in her red 
apron! what a marvel! And a 
woman can do thus ! Verily, who 
would believe it? Look! look! 
there is the black cat. Santa Ma- 
ria ! but it is wonderful !** 

“ The Signora is English 1 ** asked 
one, rather timidly. “ She is doubt- 
less mi artist ? ** 

Helen told him that many English 
women sketched very well, entirely 
for their own pleasure. 

“ Indeed ! truly it is wonderful ! 
Who would have thought that 
women could thus ? ** they repeated, 
much to her amusement. 

Here the Superior offered her a 
pinch of snuff; and knowing that 
a refusal would hurt the kindly 
feelings of the fathers, she took it, 
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a,nd submitted to the frightful fit 
of sneezing which was the natural 
consequence — ^the friars all saluting 
her, and wishing her hmna salute 
and felicita, as she did so, after 
their courteous, old-fashioned cus- 
tom. 

They then begged her acceptance 
of vorioqs little treasures made of 
wax, manufactured by themselves, 
chiefly long coils for lighting candles, 
twisted in all sorts of fantastic 
shapes. Helen professed great ad- 
miration for them, much to their 
delight ; and she promised to take 
some homo to her little nieces, her 
sister’s children. On hearing this, 
one of the monks quickly retreated 
into tlio monastery, and returned 
with a little paper parcel. ‘‘See, 
Signora! ” he cried, “I have brought 
you something for the little children 
— see ! ” and, with a flourish, ho 
drew a wax bird from the paper, 
and triumphantly presented it. 
“ See ! it has eyes, black eyes, and 
can move its wings ; but you will 
be very careful of it 1 ” 

' Helen accepted the treasure with 
as much pleasure as it was given, 
and put it very carefully into her 
drawing-bag. Presently she rose 
and came up to show mo her sketch. 
While doing so, she suddenly caught 
hold of me — “Look, look, papa! 
what a picture ! ” 

What so much attracted her at- 
tention was the appearance of two 
Franciscan monks slowly mounting 
the hill, in the taller of whom I at 
once recognised the Fra Geronimo 
who had so much excited our ad- 
miration by his preaching at Nice. 

They formed, as she said, a very 
picturesque group. Fra Geronimo 
walked with a long and firm step, 
his noble head erect, and the fine 
proportions of his tall attenuated 
figure undisguised by his rough 
brown habit. His companion was 
a much older man, but appeared to 
be bowed by infirmity and care even 
more than by the weight of years. 


He walked with his eyes fixed on 
the ground, and his long grey beard 
reached down to the Immpen cord 
which formed his girdle. Each 
carried a sack over his left shoulder, 
containing the gifts of charity that 
day received for the convent. 

They parted at the foot of Mfe 
chapel steps, the older Father going 
on to the cloister — ^the other, Fra 
Geronimo, obeying a sign from his 
Superior, and advancing to where 
we stood. 

“ Have you had good speed, 
brother Geronimo?” was the first 
question. 

“ We have walked far,” ho 
answered, “ and Fra Pietro is very 
weary; few asked him to rest in 
their houses. There is little charity 
abroad.” 

The Superior looked rather wist- 
fully at the sack, and did not 
answer. Fra Geronimo turned to 
me, and saluted me gravely. 

There was a certain sternness and 
severity about the man. He gave 
me the impression of being uncom- 
promising in everything — a face of 
singular power, of one who would 
grapple with sin in mid-career, and 
force shame and remorse on the 
most hardened sinner. 

I asked him whether he recol- 
lected having been at Nice the year 
that we were there? He remem- 
bered it well ; he had been there 
for some months, preaching a great 
deal. A sudden idea struck me. 
I would tell Giannetto’s whole his- 
tory to this man, and ask him what 
he thought of it. The tall friar 
was standing before me, calm and 
motionless, waiting for me to speak. 
Should 1 do harm in trusting him ? 
I knew nothing of him. I raised 
my eyes, and scrutinised his face 
with care. As if conscious that^ 
much depended on that look, he 
bent his large hollow eyes on me 
for one moment; but in that mo- 
ment all hesitation passed away, 
and I felt that the man who stood 
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before mo was indeed a fit instru- 
ment for Grod's will — ^puro in single- 
mindedness, strong as steel ; and I 
determined to trust him implicitly. 

It was now growing late, and 
knowing that I should scarcely have 
time for my long story then, I 
begged Fra Gcronimo (if it should 
be possible) to visit me at the villa 
within a few days, as I had occasion 
to aide his advice. He told me that 
he would do so ; and, calling Helen, 
we took leave of our kind hosts, and 
started on our return home. 

Merrily the horses trotted down, 
swinging the carriage round the zig- 
zag comers, the sharp drag making 
the seats vibrate as we went. A 
few fireflies were dancing about 
(though it was still early in the 
year for them), and now and then 
a glimmering spark from the ground 
revealed a glow-worm, almost emer- 
ald in its green light. Helen had 
a fancy that the glow-worms were 
the wives of the ^e-flies, and in- 
sisted that it was true, and that the 
fire-flies were ill-conditioned, wild 
gallants, who left their estimable 
wives to mope at home by them- 
selves. The grasshoppers m^e such 
a noise that, at one time, we could 
not help fancying that one must 
have got into the carriage. 

We seemed to reach home only 
too soon — ^too soon, indeed, in sad 
earnest; for on the table lay a 
packet of letters, sent by express — 
a summons home on important 
business. Alas ! how the few busi- 
ness-like explanatory words of my 
correspondent brought us down from 
the world of fire-flies and romance 
to the dull routine of everyday life ! 
Our happy holiday was at an end. 
Helen went up-sto^ in a very dis- 
consolate humour, and, some time 
after, confessed to me that she had 
cried herself to sleep. 

During the few ^ys that follow- 
ed, we had so much to arrange and 
to think of, that I had almost for- 
gotten xny appointment with the 


Fiunciscan. The letters arrived on 
Friday, and the following Tuesday 
was the day fixed upon for our de- 
parture. On Monday evening our 
arrangements were completed, and 
wo had time to sit down and rest, 
and look ruefully round our dis- 
mantled rooms. All the purchases 
we had made at Florence, which 
had served to beautify our pleasant 
villa, had been removed that after- 
noon, to be packed in Florence and 
sent off to England. There were 
two or three fine old gilded cassont 
or chests, carved chairs, large ma- 
jolica pots, innumerable odds and 
ends, and, the greatest treasure of 
all, an exquisite little David, by 
Donatello, under a white marbh^ 
baldacchino, standing about two 
foot high, — all were gone! — no- 
thing but the original bare furni- 
ture remained. No wonder that 
we felt disconsolate. 

It was beginning to grow rather 
late, when Beppo came in to say 
that a Franciscan wished to speak 
with me. I was very glad, having 
greatly feared that I should not see 
him again. He came in, and apol- 
ogised for not having been able to 
come before. 

“ I have had much to do,” lie 
said. ''Much preaching also has 
fallen to my lot ; and, alas ! the 
flesh is weak. After preaching, I 
am often unable to do more.” 

He seated himself, enveloping 
liis hands in the loose sleeves of his 
habit, and bending his eyes to the 
ground. Helen had left the room, 
feeling that it might be easier for 
the ftiar to talk to me in her ab- 
sence. 

I began at once by telling him 
how and in what manner I had 
come across the village of Son Ja- 
copo, and had first been interested 
in the unhappy Giannetto. I told 
him of our coming to Nice together, 
and of the impression made on us 
all by his sermon on human sufier- 
ing ; of the verdict of the doctors, 
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— ^in shorty all the whole strange 
story. He remembered the storm 
well; and had had much to do in 
helping and consoling the sufferers 
from the effects of it. When I 
told him of Giannetto’s return; and 
the wonderful change wrought in 
him, he crossed himself repeatedly; 
and muttered something in Latin; 
too low for me to hear; and he 
could scarcely conceal his astonish- 
ment under the usual perfect calm 
of his demeanour when I told him 
that this young fisherman, whose 
history I had been telling him, was 
no other than the famous tenor 
Giovanni, who * had lately been 
making such a sensation in Flor- 
ence. 

“ And now. Father,” I concluded, 
“ tell me what you think of this 
strange story. Is there, can there 
be any unnatural, or rather unhal- 
lowed, cause which has driven Gi- 
annetto from Church and God ? ” 

** I know not,” replied the friar; 

strange and unaccountable things 
sometimes occur in nature. Signor 
Conte”— he lowered his voice al- 
most to a whisper — sometimes 
desperate men have been known to 
sell their souls.” 

It was evident that his suspicions 
pointed in the same direction as my 
own. 

Anyhow,” ho exclaimed, ^‘there 
is a soul to be saved for God. I 
will, God give mo grace, do my 
part. For yours, pray for me. God 
will give me the power, if it be His 
sacred will.” 

His large eyes fiashed with a 
feverish, enthusiastic fire; and as 
ho rose to his feet, and drew the 
hempen girdle round his loins, he 
looked like some prophet about to 
go forth inspired on his way. 

“You go]” I asked, somehow 


feeling scarcely worthy to address 
him. 

“ I go. to Venice. I follow him 
through the world. There is a soul 
to be saved for God.” 

Awe-struck; I stood aside to let 
him pass; and he went straight out, 
only pausing on the threshold and 
raising his hand in the act of bless- 
ing. I watched him till a turn in 
the road hid him from my sight, 
and then, lost in thought and be- 
wildered, returned into the house. 

The next morning dawned, the 
day of our departure. Helen came 
down to breakfast in her travelling 
dress, and we both felt very sad. 
The carriage was announced, and 
we went out to it. All our cottage- 
friends were assembled under the 
long, broad portico : Pippo, the 
gardener, with an enormous stiff 
bouquet for Helen; Adele, his wife; 
Colomba, the wife of the eontadino^ 
who managed the vines and podere^ 
or farm ; and all the chfidren, also 
holding bouquets ; Carola, Anna, 
and the old father, the patriarch of 
them all; and last, but not least, 
the villa watch- dogs, Giotto and 
Solferino. 

It was a mingled scene of crying 
and kissing of hands, and shouts of 
“ A pleasant journey, a most happy 
journey ! ” &c. We got away at 
last, and I thought our partings 
well over ; but at the station, as I 
slipped a last smdo into the coach- 
man’s hand, to my dismay he clasped 
mine to his lips, and burst into tears. 

We were seated in the carriage, 
the train began to move, when a 
shower of bouquets was thrown in 
at the window, and a shrill voice 
shouted a last hwm tHaggio. It was 
Signora Celeste herself, who stood 
gesticulating on the platform as we 
steamed out of the station. 


{To he contmmd.) 
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In days gone by, the frogs, 
weary of the mild sovereignty 
under which they lived, petitioned 
2eu8 that he would give them a 
King ; and he flung them down an 
inanimate Log to be their new 
governor. They worshipped it for 
a time in distant reverence ; but it 
was not long before they learned to 
contemn and mock at the impotence 
of the dull mass of matter, — and we 
all know the retribution that fol- 
lowed. Will the reign of Materi- 
alism, now apparently installed in 
the high places of thought, enjoy 
a longer tenure of observance, or 
-escape a similar deposition? And 
are we not in danger of under- 
going a corresponding chastisement 
through our growing impatience of 
legitimate control, and the sacrifices 
we are daily making of the most 
sacred bequests of the past to the 
devouring Moloch of change ? 

The predominant feature of 
thought in the present day is an 
almost fanatical Scepticism in Theo- 
logy, Philosophy, Politics, and in 
some departments of Science, the 
tendency of which is to enthrone 
Matter, that is, brute force, as the 
regent, or rather the final cause, of 
-creation, to the blotting out of God, 
and the rejection of Eevelation. 
The broad line drawn by the wisest 
philosophers from Socrates to Bacon 
between the twin worlds of Law 
and Liberty, Sense and Spirit, 


Kature and Miracle, linowledge and 
Faith — each of these worlds exist- 
ing independently of the other, while 
the conditions under which their 
respective truths become cognisable 
by man are radically distinct — has 
been utterly lost sight of ; and thus 
it comes to pass that crude and in- 
digested theories, based upon data 
belonging exclusively to one or the 
other of the two worlds in question, 
and almost invariably of the Mate- 
rialistic type, are set forth to the 
popular apprehension as the key to 
the enigma of being by some of our 
ablest pioneers in science, in utter 
disregard of the inferences that must 
logically be drawn from such partial 
presentments, and of the shock to 
religion and morality which in- 
variably ensues under such condi- 
tions. I^'o one can deny the genius 
of these men, or dispute the value 
of their discoveries in physics : 
their misfortune is, that they know 
^ot where to stop ; and their fault, 
that, shutting their ears to the 
warnings of the great teachers 
above mentioned, they restrict ex- 
istence to the sphere comprehended 
by their finite intelligence, and re- 
pudiate the World of Faith alto- 
gether, with all its independent yet 
congenial claims upon mankind. 
From that moment — and it is the 
experience of all ages and in every 
branch of human thought and 
activity — error sets in, with its 
disastrous consequences alike to 
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scientific inquiry and public mor- 
ality : Spirit is subordinated to 
Sense, Deity to Humanity; one- 
eyed Doubt, the “ wit oblique ” of 
the poet, disturbs and blinds us to 
that “ steady light ” sent down from 
heaven by which we are enabled to 
contemplate Truth as she is: the 
sanctions of morality are thus sub- 
verted ; and the body corporate of 
Society breaks up in rottenness, and 
crawls away limb by limb. Mean- 
while the intellectual march of the 
champions of Materialism is like 
that of the Titan race of old, — 

“ Audax omnia perpeti, 

Gens Immana niit per vetitum nefas ; 

* * * * « 

Cadum ipsum petimus stnltitid. ; *' 
while their exemption from* the 
“iracunda Jovis . . . fulmina*' is 
best pleaded for in the words ap- 
plied to the Jews by one wiser than 
Socrates — “They know not what 
they do.” It is the depravation of 
social and political morals conse- 
quent upon the Materialistic theory, 
thus developed far beyond the con- 
templation of its modern sponsors 
— the wildest excesses springing 
generically from the confounding of 
things essentially distinct which 
that theory is grounded upon — that 
we have to ded with in the ensuing 
pages. 

Idas has himself sufficiently 
discriminated between the ultimate 
tendency of the doctrines he advo- 
cates and the unconscious agency 
of the men whom he boasts of as 
coadjutoi*B in his work. He claims 
them, it will be observed, as dupes, 
making use of them as tools. 

^ Accepting the imaginary Idas as 
the incarnation of the pseudo-philo- 
sophy now once more in vogue, the 
claim must be regarded as just; and 
it therefore becomes the duty of 
Society not only in the first in- 
stance to denounce a system of 
teaching which tends to^ subvert 
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her very foundations, but, further, 
to warn her members against the 
influence of those who take the 
lead, many of them (I repeat) in 
blind unconsciousness, in what has 
become an avowed crusade against 
her. 

Except from the basis of a sound 
and comprehensive philosophy, in- 
clusive, like that of Socrates and of 
Bacon (as that great man contem- 
plated it), of both worlds of thought 
and action, it is impossible to con- 
tend effectively against either Ideal- 
ism or Materialism; and such a 
philosophy has been long out of 
date. Nor would such high argu- 
ment touch the popular apprehen- 
sion ; and now that the school- 
master is abroad, the masses are 
more than ever exposed to every 
breath of empty doctrine. The 
only really effective means, there- 
fore, towards opening the eyes of 
the million, is to exhibit the 
tendencies of such theories as are 
now in question in their extreme 
issues ; and for this good service 
the Muse has been the accredited 
agent in all ages, from the days of 
Aristophcmes to those of Canning. 
A shower-bath of practical common- 
sense is the best prescription for 
clearing away cobwebs and expel- 
ling illusions from the popular 
brain, when blown up with vain 
conceits, and disinclined to walk in 
the old paths of sobriety, as at the 
present time. The world is — ^with 
only just such isolated exceptions 
as prove the rule — wiser than any 
one man, or any clique of men; and 
will not for ever tolerate doctrines 
which, however specious in the 
germ, lead directly towards the 
dissolution of those constitutional 
bonds which link man togethei; 
with man, and mankind with God,' 
— substituting, in effect, licence for 
Older, and vice for virtue, as the 
law of our being. Experience is 
the great test of theory. Every 
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aberration from central and constitu- 
tional truth, originating in exclusive 
devotion either to the world of 
Sense or that of Spirit, has hitherto 
landed its votaries in the mire. 
The present will be no exception to 
the rule. 

That irreparable mischief may be 
done to our national institutions by 
legislation under the pressure of 
mere numbers, always liable to 
delusion or passion, is most certain, 
and the evil has already made itself 
felt ; but in regard to the broader 
interests of thought and of the 
human race as children of Heaven, 
I entertain no despondency. The 
Spirit of God that once moved upon 
the waters — ^the “vis medicatrix 
naturae ” in its highest sense — a 
force more potent than that either 
of Materialism or Idealism — ^pro- 
motive always of virtue and truth, 
and restorative of harmony when 
the sweet bells of humanity have 
been jangled out of tune — ^invariably 
intervenes to propel us back into 
the right path, after such extra- 
vagances as those now protested 
against have run their course. 

A word or two may be added 
with reference to some obscure allu- 
sions in the following poem. 

The Idas of ancient song was 
a brother of Lynceus and son of 
Aphareus— characters, all of them, 
of mythology, not history. While 
Lynceus was the keenest-sighted of 
mortals, Idas was obtuse, voracious, 
dogged, and insolent — confident in 
hii^elf^ contemptuous of dignities 
and of the Gods. During the feast 
of the Argonauts on the shore below 
lolcos, the evening before they 
started in quest of the Golden 
Fleece, Jason had fallen into 
thought, pondering anxiously on 
the re^onsibilities he had under- 
taken j' when Idas broke out with 
reproachful words, taunting him 
with cowardice : “ Fear not ! ” he 


exclaimed ; “ by this spear I swear 
— ^which helps me far more than 
Zens in battle — our adventure shall 
he successful, even though God 
himself strive against us!" Long 
afterwards, in the war with the 
Dioscuri, Castor and Polydeuces (or 
Pollux), sons of Zeus and “God’s 
Saviours," Idas slew thc^ mortal 
Castor with his spear, and stunned 
(but of course could not kill) the 
immortal Polydeuces by a vast 
stone, a pillar torn from his father’s 
tomb — whereupon Zeus terminated 
his intrepid career by striking him 
dead with a thunderbolt. 

The God Consus was the ‘ Nep- 
tunus Equcstris ’ of the Eomans : 
whom the Stoics (more particularly) 
viewed as the Spirit or Breatli of 
Intelligence shed abroad on the 
waters ; while Maximus Tyrius ex- 
tends his influence over the sea and 
earth alike, as regulating and main- 
taining their equilibrium. In a 
more limited sense the Eomans 
qualified Consus as the God of 
Secret Counsels. His altar was 
situated in a sharp angle project- 
ing beyond the Pomoerium, outside 
of Eoma Quadrata, towards the 
Yallis Murcia, afterwards the Circus 
Maximus ; or, according to others, 
lay near the goal of the Circus, and 
close under the Palatine Hill. It was 
kept covered with earth through- 
out the year, except at the fes- 
tival of the Consualia. It was 
first disinterred, according to the 
Eoman tradition, by Eomulus. 
The writer has no authority for 
addressing him as God of 6^e; 
but he came to the conclusion some 
time ago, from a variety of concur- 
rent circumstances, that the goose 
was his symbol, and even that the 
sacred geese of the Capitol were 
originally kept there in his honour. 

The bird sdluded to as accom- 
panying the ship Argo was a dove 
sent by Athena to conduct the 
Argonauts between the Symple- 
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gades, — vast rocks floating at tho 
entrance from the Bosporus into 
the Euxine, and which alternately 
clashed against each other and re- 
coiled. Every vessel which had 
hitherto attempted to pass througli 
during the period of recoil had been 
ground to powder. The dove was 
intrusted to Euphcmus, one of the 
heroes, with orders to loose her at 
the proper moment and watch her 
flight; if she emerged from between 
the rooks, they should follow; if 
not, the adventure was not for them, 
and they should return. The bird 
passed safely through, although los- 
ing some feathers from her tail ; 
and Argo passed with tho like suc- 
cess, the clashing rocks merely de- 
priving her of the top of her a<^\ao*- 
Tov, an ornamental appendage to 


her stem. The Symplegades re- 
mained henceforth ^ed and harm- 
less for ever. 

The Epilogue is founded on tho 
custom of the ys^vfwfiosj or ^chaf* 
fing' showered upon the ^Epoptse/ 
or newly initiated, on their return 
home, by those standing on the 
bridge over the Cephissus, which 
separated tho sacred soil of Eleusis 
from the hardly less sacred soil of 
‘ Attica.* The ‘ chaff* was liberally 
responded to by the ‘ Epoptrn * — in 
tho reaction to levity wMch con- 
stantly follows upon religious ex- 
citement — ‘ epoptsB,’ indeed, less 
tongue-tied than those of Idas. 

I think 1 may now close these 
preliminary, perhaps superfluous, 
observations. 


Florence, November 1874. 


PROLOQUR 

Hail, Consus, God of Geese ! Hot without warrant 
Hid the ola Romans honour thee — ^thy march 
Straight to the point, of all by-paths abhorrent 
Right hand and left, through the triumphal arch 
Of Purpose, to the Capitol — each torrent 

Of popular impulse stemming ; stubborn, starch, 
Stupid, obstructive, — caring not a pin 
So thou couldst stablish truth, and empire win. 

What is thy lesson 1 Wisdom’s pathway lies 
’Twixt Law and Liberty ; the Constitution 
Weds them, and bridles, — he that casts goat’s eyes 
At one or t’other fathers Revolution : — 

Order consists but in their compromise, — 

Divorce them — ’tis a crime past absolution ! 

’Tis but in following J^onsus, silly geese. 

Like us, can ’scape the foil Symplegades. 

There sits a little bird and sings aloft. 

Perch’d on our British Argons central mast ; 

And they that will not heed that tender, soft, 
Inspiring strain, will come to grief at last : — 

That bird is Christ’s — he cares for ,us, — ^if, scoff’d, 

The bird takes wing, then Britain’s hope is past : — 
Idas may mock, but poor Jack loves his song. 

And hates the miscreant who would do him wrong. 
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Tiis Idas is the scoffer ’mongst our crew — 

A frog unclean, that croaks at all John Bull 
Holds sacred, — ^fire from heav'n his nMnesake slew ; 

His own explosive windy belly-full 
Will for our batrach the like office do ! 

Altars and thrones he fretteth to down-pull 
In hate like Cain’s, obdurately persistent : — 

But what shall the Muse say to those whose distant 

c 

Orbits revolve, round his ? That they have miss’d. 

Like wand’ring stars, their courses ? That they know 
The port they drive at 1 That they’ve loosely kiss’d 
Sin, and enjoy the morsel 1 Nay, not so: — 

But rather, “You’ve mistaken chalf for grist, 

False Gods for true ! Like parrots in a row, 

You've learnt the prate that Doubt is Wisdom’s tooth,-— 
Unlearn it ! — and you yet may feed on Truth.” 

Now, gentle reader ! do not, pray, suppose, 

Because I point “ ex sociis hominem ” 

At certain errant knights, whom by the nose 
Duessa leads, I charge her guilt on them ! 

Solon in blinkers knows not where he goes : — 

’Tis wilful Error moves Thalia’s phlegm. 

Au reate — ’tis Idas trots them out, not I, no ! 

Hear him ! mark, learn — ^there’s “ veritas in vino ! ” 


ANTICURISTUS, i^c, 

{At the ^ Pauperam tabemas.*— -Awroi^^fa.) 

I’m Idas ! I’m the Iconoclast ! 

Whom timorous fools the Atheist call ; 

Before my nostrils’ scathing blast 
Faiths, Charters, Constitutions fall ! 

My gospel heralds a new world, 

A paradise for workkzg men, — 

All powers from earth’s high places hurl’d, 
And Saturn’s Golden Ago again. 

I’m the ideal working man ; ^ 

I care for nought and nobody, — 

Model the world upon my plan. 

Or else you’re not the lads for me ! 

No judge, no priest, no lord, no king — 
Nations submissive to my nod — 

The lion’s share in everything — 

On earth no law, in heaven no God. 

My creed is simple. All proceeds 
From Matter and to Matter tends ; 
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Man’s appetite’s a wolf ; our deeds 
Are worthy as they serve its ends : — 

Life’s nothing if not gratified ; 

All stands by individual might; 

The stronger shoves the weak aside, 

And what he wills and does is right. 

Order and Peace are empty names, — 

Let each man fight for food and fire ! 

Marriage sets up exclusive claims 
To common food for man’s desire ; 

Schooling breeds up rebellious sons, 

Would wiser than their fathers be, — 

Better my boy should be a dunce, 

Or, better still, no son to me. 

Let men and women herd at will, — 

’Twas so when we were apes of yore ; 

Superfluous brats ’twere weU to kill. 

Or you may find their wants a bore, — 

They do’t in China : — ^Like the Turk, 

'\^en worn out strangle their mammas ; 

And if they live and cannot work, 

Eat, like the Battas, your papas ! 

Down with the rich — we’ll all be rich ! 

Down with the noble — all are peers ! 

Down with all false opinions, which 
Affront our pride, or wake our fears ! 

Down with the weak, the privileg’d ! 

To you, the young, the brute, the strong. 

My gospel promises are pledg’d, — 

To you life’s sweets of right belong. 

No capitalist henceforward save 
The Publican shall own a rap ; 

To brew for us our common slave, 

And make us cozy at the tap ; 

But all beyond the cost shall be 
Divided ’mong the master sex ; 

And woe betide iihe knave if he 
Draw it less strong than X X X f 

One hireling, too, shall still survive — 

The Doctor ; casual wounds to dress, 

And check disease, that we may live 
Fearless of injury from excess. 

Grudge not his fee ! with bated breath 
Cap him i* the street, — tush, tush I ’tis folly 

To dream of . . . something after death ! 
There’s nothing. — Pass the jug — be jolly ! 
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Credit not what the parsons preach ; 

I know, 1 know there is no God ; 

Our span of being doth not reach 
Beyond its staging-point, tiie clod : 

Or, grant there be a judgment-day, 

We are the sheep and they the goats; 
They^TO paid, poor beggars ! Doubtless they 
Believe as we — don't cut their throats I 

Fear not our rulers ! They’re a band 
Of cowards, impotent for war ; 

One spark of pluck, the law’s strong hand 
Would crush us, like the rats we are, — 
Ay, rats ! there is no shrewder beast ! 

But since the Whigs unseal’d our eyes, 
Shirking St Geoige’s-in-the-East, 

We know their terrors, and despise. 


There’s an old Book the story tells 
Of One the so-call*d Devil withstood, 
Heal’d broken hearts, work’d miracles, 

And died to save us by His blood ; 

But Pyrrho, Timon, and their crew 
Have disabus’d us of such stuff ; 

Old things are perish’d, all things new — 
Eat, drink, and — verhum sap. ’s enough ! 


It says the man that in his heart 

Saith there’s no God is stamp’d a fool ; 

That those who choose the better part, 

And serve with Christ, -with Christ shall rule : — 
Vain hope ! false tale ! devis’d to blind 
Our sires and breed obedient youth, — 

Mine’s the new Advent for mankind — 

I’m the Hierophant of Truth I 

Ye are my chosen friends, who know 
My inmost soul ; the mass of men, 

E'en British workmen, are not so, — 

As yet they’re sucklings $ but to train 
Their budding minds I’ve men of mould, 

Charter’d respectabilities, 

Who’d smile derisive were they told 

They’re my poor cousins! and, ’mong these, 


First-rate decoy-ducks ; some in Art, 

In Letters more, in Science most ; 

Whose teaching’s mine, if not their heart, — 
As Hylax, in himself a host ; 
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Spurcus, my poet ; Heraa too, 

My new Arcadia’s Philip Sidney ; 
Strong-minded women not a few, 

And critics of the Zulu kidney. 

# « « « « 

Mine too the Stentors hoarse that stun 
Our ears with fierce denunciation 
Of all who scout their scheme of Un- 
secta — no, Secular Education ; 

The old cant echoing, Power resides 
In ” — ^Wisdom 1 nay, forsooth— “ in Knowledge ! ” 
— ^Thanks to the maxim that provides 
Such touters for my Training College ! 

“ Let God,” they say, “ His own look after, 

We after Caesar’s ! Adam Smith, 

Sic vult, sic jubet : ” — ^Food for laughter 
To us, whose interests jump therewith ! 

I smile, and cheer, and trump their text 
By metaphysic vivisection 
Spirit and Flesh they part, — what next! 

’Tis ours betwixt to make election. 

# # # # 

I love to hear these sceptics talk, 

I love to see the pranks they play, 

To watch them stumbling as they w^k 

Through deep’ning night in quest of day : — 

They grope, nor find, — ^they’ve flung aside 
Their early faith ; but, one by one, 

They’ll see and shudder — me their guide — 

When Sense stalks naked in the sun 1 

Then follow, follow, follow me, 

Great Ignis Fatuus of the age, 

Prophet of unzon’d Liberty, 

Turner of Time’s exhausted page 
I lead you on a path sublime — 

My cry, my gathering-word is this, — 

Bestraint alone is henceforth crime, 

And Lawlessnera alone is bliss ! 

Hurrah ! the blood-red banner streams — 

The old sun sets, the new arises ! 

All sanctions of the past are dreams — 

All rags of virtue mere disguises : — 

Hurrah for Vice, for Change, for Chance ! 

There is no Hell — ^let life be &ee ! 

— I’ve piped, and now, ye blackguards, dance ! 

But kneel down first, and worship — M e ! 


3d 
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EPILOGUE, 


{Ad CepJiissi Pmteni-Suhmarinmi ; adhuc, imperpciuum sit! in nuhihus,) 
Chorus op Gephyristje. 

Through this tunnel — Fraternal funnel » 

For the good things transmitting 
Of England to France — The Epopts must advance ; 
And we^ as of custom befitting, 

Must assail them with battle Of banter and rattle ; 

For none may refuse his 
Due share of jobation After initiation 
In the shows of the British Eleusis. 


Epopt-e {approacliimg), 

Kk, kack, whack, quack, koax, wax ! 


Gephtriste. 

We are French Communists, God-haters, humanisis, 
Comtists, and what not ; 

And we own none as kin Whom the Father of Siii 
On the goddess of Eeason’s begot not. 

So now for fraternity 1 But, Time and Eternity ! 

How they come tumble topsy 
And turvy along, With their Bacchanal song, 

From their happy and nappy Epopsy ! 


Epopte {nearer), 

Hiccupedickupe,^onxompax, « 

Idas, sing Idas ; and stick like wax ! 

Gephyriste. 

Good evening, fair brothers ! * Methinks it, your feathers, 

Are woefully ruffl'd ; 

And every man’s eye— I should like to know why % 

Is in bandages mournfully muffl’d ! 


Efopte {in presence), 

Brekekekex, koax, koax ! 
Hiccupedickupe, konxompax 1 
Idas, sing Idas ; and stick like wax ! 
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Gephtristje, 

Come opeii your heart ! You*!! have much to impart — 
Though your rig’s but a rum one ! 

Of Satyric experience To us, your Hyperipns 
Of the Cosmopolitan Commune ! 

What deeper rascality — In potentiality — % 

^ You’ve learnt from the teaching 

Of Citizen Idas, — No better guide ass- 

es like you for suitably teaching ! 

Epopt-e. 

Brekekekex, koiix, koax ! 

Hiccupedickupe, konxompax ! 

Idas, sing Idas ; and stick like wax ! 

GEPHYRISTiE. 

What, dumb every one of youl Each mother’s son of you! 
Won’t you be civil ? 

Then, gobblers and guzzlers, Beer-barrel muzzlers, 

Go to pot, Avith your swine-herd, the Devil 1 

But, en passant^ just listen To my admonition ; 

You’ve mistaken your trade ! 

Who deals in deep potions Owns human emotions — 

!N'ot of such is the Communist made ! 

Epopt-e. 

Brekekekex, koax, koax ! 

Hiccupedickupe, konxompax ! 

Idas, sing Idas ; and stick like wax ! 

Gephyristje. 

INot of soft paste ; But sober, even chaste, 

Cold and hard as a Boman, 

Eemorseless and cruel, Like me — he’s the jewel 

For the brow of Our Lady, the Commune ! 

• 

Butchers and bakers ! Dung your fat acres — 

Hatch eggs for your hens ! 

Tailors and weavers ! They’re arrant deceivers, 

Would persuade you your calling is — ^men’s ! 

EPOPTiE, 

Brekekekex, koax, ko^ ! 

Hiccupedickupe, konxompax ! 

Idas, sing Idas \ and stick like wax ! 
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Gephyrist^. 

’Tis not for John Bull In the same boat to pull 
With the gay sons of France ; 

!N^or to flourish his legs Among heads— 1 mean, eggs— 

In the merry-go “^a-ira** dance ! 

1 

Such as you’ll never dish up A martyr'd Archbishop 
At Antichrist’s table ; 

Yours not the sluice is To purge from abuses 
Prescriptive the Augean stable ! 


EpoPTiE (departing), 

Hiccupedickupe, konxompax I 
Idas, sing Idas ; and stick like wax 1 


Gephyristje. 

Get along, get along With your pottle-pot song ; 

We scout such assistance ; 

Epopts, sacristiel You’re but milksops of mystcc; 

So off with you, scornfully hiss’d hence ! 

Clel ! how they draggle, Waggle and straggle ! 

Saw you e'er such a swab array ? 

But they’re out of hearing ; The last’s disappearing, — 
So now let’s back to the cabaret / 


Epoptje (in the diatancr). 
Wax, koiix, quack, whack, kack, kk 


GEPHYRISTiE. 

{Manet CoBYPHiSips). 

I’m sorry for Idas, — I’m certain he’s tried as 

Hard as man could 

To send us recruits ; But — ^these English brutes ! 

Not one of them but has a brood 
Of brats and a wife ; And leads a better life 
Than any of us, even sober ; 

Content to plod In the ways of God, 

And only getting drunk in October. 

* , [Exit 
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Not eveiy son his own sire knows ; 

Not every sire his own by-blows, — 

And Words, seditious or schismatic, 

Got, glibly, in Thought’s windy attic, 

By law unsanction’d or propriety, 

Are bastards loos’d upon Society, 

To gen’rate their own adder brood 
Of errors, pois’ning Nature’s blood, 

And then return, with well-eam’d titles. 

To claim their dad, and gnaw his vitals. 

Oh that we all thought more of this, . 

That Self is still Self’s Nemesis ; 

That idle Thoughts ore serious things, 

That reckless Words bear scorpion stings 
Which turn suicidal on their sire 
When Time rings round his guilt with fire ! 
Our pleasant vices are the whips 
That scourge us ; and the fruit o’ the lips 
Blisters them when we taste the wine 
We fondly laid up as divine, 

Press’d fi-om the grape of sceptic licence. 

Not in God’s vineysid grown, but Python’s, — 
Stem Retribution crowns the cup, 

And bids us drink the venom up. 

Such Idas’ fate ! I don’t suppose 
He sees six inches ’fore his nose ; 

But crops grow fast while sowers sleep, 

And he that sows the wind must reap — 

Would the poor wretch had ne’er been bom ! — 
The whirlwind of the Muses’ scorn. 
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ALICE LOERAINE. 

A TALB OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
PART X. — CHAPTER LI. 


It may perhaps he said, without 
any painful exaggeration, that 
throughout the whole course of 
this grand war, struggle of great 
captains, and heroic business every- 
where, few things made a deeper, 
^der, and more sinister impres- 
sion than the sudden disappearance of 
those fifty thousand guineas. On the 
other hand, it must not bo supposed 
that the disappearance of guineas 
was rare. Far otherwise — as many 
people still alive can testify; and 
some of them perhaps with grati- 
tude for their reappearance in the 
right quarter. Eut these particular 
fifty thousand were looked out for 
in so many places, and had so long 
been the subject of hope, as a really 
solid instalment of a shilling in the 
pound for heroes, that the most 
philosophical of these latter were 
inclined to use a short, strong word 
of distinctive nationality. 

Poor Hilary felt that for this bad 
verb his own name must be the 
receptive case; and ho vainly looked 
about for any remedy or rescue. 
Stiff as he was in the limbs, by reason 
of the straps of Don Alcides, and 
giddy of head from the staff of that 
most patriotic Sp^iard, he found it 
for some time a little hard to reflect 
as calmly as he should have done. 
Indeed it was as much as he could 
do to mount his horse, who (unUke 
his master) had stuck to his post 
v^ steadfastly, and with sadness 
alike of soul and body to ride down 
to the fatal ford. Sergeant-major 
Bones and Corporal Nickles also 
remounted and followed the bewil- 
dered eaploin, keeping behind him 


at a proper distance for quiet inter- 
change of opinion. 

“Corporal, now,” said the ser- 
geant-major, sliding his voice from 
behind one hand, “what may bo 
your sentiments as consarns this 
very pecooliar and most misfortu- 
nate liaxidentT’ 

“Sergeant, it would be misbe- 
hooving,” replied ‘N’ickles, who was 
a west-country man, “ as well as an 
onceremonious thing for mo to spako 
first in the matter. To you it be- 
longeth, being the one as foretold 
it like a book; likewise senior 
hofficer.” 

“Corporal, you are a credit to 
the army. Your discretion, at your 
age, is wonderful. There be so few 
young men as remember when a 
man has spoken right. I am the 
last man in the world to desire to 
be overpraised, or to take to myself 
any sense of it. And now I wants 
no credit for it. To me it seems to 
come natteral to discern things in a 
sort of way that I find in nobody 
else a’most.” 

> “ You doos, you doos,” answered 
Corporal Nickles. “Many’s the 
tune as I've said to myself — ‘ Wliur 
can I goo, to find seigeant-major, 
in t^jis here trick of the henemy 1 * 
And now, sergeant, what do 'ee 
think of thisT No fear to tell 
truth in spoking ’long of me.” 

“ Corporal, I have been thinking 
strongly, ever since us untied him. 
And I have been brought up in the 
world BO much, that I means to 
think again of it” 

“Why, sergeant, you never means 
to say ** 
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“ Nickles, I means just what I 
means. I may be right, and yet 
again I may be altogether wrong ; 
as is the way of every man. ^ Let 
me alone’ is all I say. But if I 
was sure as you could hold your 
tongue, I might have something to 
say to you. JSTot of any account, 
you know 5 but still, something.” 

“!N^o\v, sergeant, after all the 
thumps us has seen and been 
through together, you never would 
behave onhandsome to me.” 

“ Corporal Nickles, if you put it 
upon that footing, I cannot deny 
you. And mind you, now, my 
opinion is that this is a very queer 
case indeed.” 

“ Now, now, to think of that ! 
Why, sergeant, you ought to be a 
general ! ” 

“ Nickles, no flattery ; I am 
above it. Not but what I might 
have done so well as other people, 
if the win of the Lord had been so. 
Consaming, however, of this to-do, 
and a precious rumpus it will be, 
my opinion is that wo don’t know 
half.” 

Speaking thus, the sergeant nod- 
ded to the corporal impressively, 
and jerked his thumb towards the 
captain in front, and winked, and 
then began again. 

“ You see, corporal, my place is 
to keep both eyes wide open. There 
was a many things as struck me up 
at the old Don’s yonder. A carry- 
ing on in corners, and a going to 
lamps to read things, and a winking^ 
out of young ladies’ eyes, to my"* 
mind most unmilintary. But 1 
might a’ thought that was all young 
people, and a handsome young chap 
going on as they will, only for 
what one of they dirty devils as 
drives them mules have said to 
me.” 

** No, now, sergeant ; never, 
now ! ” 

“ As true as I sit this here hoss, 
when us come back with the sun 


getting up, what did that pagan say 
to mel You seed him, corporal, 
a-running up, and you might have 
saved me the trouble, only you was 
nodding forward, ‘ Senhor captain,’ 
he said to me, and the whites of 
his eyes was full of truth, Hhe 
young cavalier has been too soft.’ 
That was how 1 made out his 
country gibberish; the stuff they 
poor beggars are bom to.” 

^‘It gooeth again the grain of 
my Bkm,” Corporal Nickles an- 
swered, *^to hearken them fellows 
chattering. But, sergeant, what 
did he say nextl ” 

“ Well, they may chatter, or hold 
their tongues, to them as cannot 
understand them. Eequireth a gift, 
which is a denial to most folk to 
understand them. And what he 
said, Corporal Nickles, was this — 
that he was coming up the river, 
while the carts was waiting, and 
afore the robbery, mind you; and 
ho seed a young woman come on to 
the bridge — you knows how they 
goes, corporal, when they expects 
you to look after them,” 

“ Sergeant, I should think so.” 

‘‘Well, she come on the bridge 
for all the world like that. Us 
have seen it fifty times. And she 
had a white handkercher on her 
head, or an Ishmaelitish manlie; 
and she were looking out for some 
young chap. And our young cap'en 
come after her. A;nd who do you 
think she were 1 ' Why, one of the 
daughters of the old Don up yon- 
ner ! ” 

“Good heart alaive, now, Seiv 
geant Bones, 1 can’t a’most belave 
it!” 

“ Nickles, I tell you what was 
told me — ^wordfor word ; and I say 
no more. But knowing what the 
ways of the women is, as us 
dmgoons is so forced to do, even 
afto a marriage and family ” 

“ Ah, sergeant, sergeant 1 wo tries 
in vain to keep inside the strick 
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Una of dooty. I does whatever a 
man can do ; and my father were a 
butcher.” 

Corporal, it is one of the trials 
which the Lord has ordered. They 
do look up at one so, and they puts 
the middle of their lips up, and 
then with their bodies they turns 
away, as if there was nothing to 
look at. But, Nickles, they gives 
you no sort of a chance to come to 
the bottom of them. And this is 
what young cap’en will found out. 
The good females always is found 
out at last; the same as my poor 
\idfe was. But here us are. We 
have relaxed the bonds of discipline 
with conversation. Corporal, eyes 
light, and wait orders ! ” 

While these two trusty and 
veteran fellows had been discussing 
a subject far too deep for a whole 
brigade of them, and still were full 
of tender recollections (dashed with 
good escape), poor Hilary had been 
vainly spurring, here and there, 
and all about, himself not come to 
his clear mind yet, only hoping to 
know where the money was gone. 
Hope, however, upon that point 
was disappointed, as usual. The 
track of the heavy carts was clear 
in the gravel of the river, and up 
the rocky bank, and on the old 
Eoman road towards Merida. And 
then, at the distance of about a 
ftirlong from the Zujar, the rut of 
the wooden wheels turned sharply 
into an elbow of a mountain-road. 
Here, on the hump of a difficult 
rise, were marks, as if many kicks, 
and pricks, and even stabs, had been 
ministered to good mules labouring 
heavily. There was blood on the 
road^ and the blue shine of friction, 
where hard rock encountered hard 
iron, and the scraping of holes in 
gravelly spots, and the nicks of big 
atones laid behind wheels to ease 
the tiutt^ng and afford the short 
relief cl |^ting. These traces were 
plain, becoming plainer as the 
toad gtejfr worse, for nearly a mile 


of the mountain-side, and then the 
track turned suddenly into a thicket 
of dark ilex, where, out of British 
sight and ken, the spoil had been 
divided. 

The treasure-carts had been up- 
set, and two of the sturdy mules, 
at last foundered with hard labour, 
lay in their blood, contented that 
their work was over, and that man 
(a greater brute than themselves) 
had taken all he wanted out of 
them. The rest had been driven or 
ridden on, being useful for further 
torment. And here on the ground 
were five stout coffers of good 
British iron ; but, alas ! the good 
British gold was fiown. 

At this sight, Hilary stared a 
little; and the five chests in the 
morning sun glanced back at him 
with such a ludicrously sad expres- 
sion of emptiness, that, in spite of 
all his trouble, the poor young cap- 
tain broke into a hearty laugh. 
Then his horse walked up, and 
sniffed at them, being reminded, 
perhaps, of his manger; and Hil- 
ary, dismounting, found a solitary 
guinea lying in the dust, the last of 
fifty thousand. The trail of coarse 
esparto bags, into which the gold had 
been poured from the coffers, for the 
sake of easier transport, was very 
distinct in the parts untrampled by 
horses, mules, or brigands. But of 
all the marks there was none more 
Conspicuous than the impressions of 
some man’s boots, larger and heavier 
than the rest, and appearing, over 
and over again, here, there, and 
eveiywhere. For a few yards up 
the nigged mountain, these and 
other footprints might be traced 
without much trouble, till suddenly 
they dispersed, grew ffdnter, and 
then wholly disappeared in track- 
less, hopeless, and (to a stranger) 
impenetrable forest. 

Thou honest guinea that would 
not be stolen !” cried i^or Lorraine, 
as he returned and picked up the 
one remaining coin ; ** haply I shall 
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never own another honest guinea. 
Forty-nine thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-nine prefer the owner- 
ship of rogues. Last of guineas, we 
will not part till gold outlives hu- 
manity ! 

‘‘ Now, sir, is there anything us 
can do ? ’’ cried Bones and Nickles, 
or one o£ them. ‘*We has fol- 
lowed all the way up this here long 
hill, for want of better orders.” 

“ No, my good fellows, there is 
nothing to be done. We cannot 
follow any further. 1 must go 
with all speed to report myself. 
Follow me, if you can keep up.” 

The sergeant nodded to the cor- 
poral — for, loyal and steadfast as 
they were, suspicion was at work 
with them \ that ugly worm which, 
once set going, wriggles into the 
stoutest heart. Surely it was a 
queer thing of the captain not even 
to let them examine the spot ; but 
order was order, and without a word 
they followed the young officer back 
to the highroad, and then, for some 
hours in the heat of the day, on 
the way towards Estremadura. At 
noontide they came to a bright, 
broad stream, known to them as the 
Guadalmez, a confluent of the Crua- 
diana; and here they were chal- 
lenged, to their great surprise, by a 
strongdetachment of British hussars. 

‘‘ What is your duty here ?” asked 
Lorraine, as his uniform and face 
were acknowledged and saluted by 
sentries posted across the ford. 

“To receive,” cried an officer, 
riding through the river (for all of 
these people were wide awake), 
“Captcw Lorraine and his Spanish 
convoy.” 

“ I have no convoy,” said Hilary, 
dropping his voice into very sad 
music. “All is lost. It is partly 
your fault. You were mrdered to 
meet me at the Zujar ford.” 

“This is the Zigar ford,” the 
cavaliy major answered, sternly; 
and Hilary’s heart fell from its last 
hope of recovering anything. 


“ We have been here these three 
days waiting for you,” conUnued 
the major, with vehemence ; “ wo 
have lost all our chance of a glo- 
rious brush; we sent you advice 
that we were waiting few you. And 
now you appear without your con^- 
voy J Captain Lorraine, what does 
all this mean?” 

“Major, my explanation is due 
at headquarters, rather than to you.” 

“ And a deuced hard job you’ll 
have to give it, or my name’s not 
M‘Kustie,” the senior officer mut- 
tered, with more terseness and truth 
than courtesy. “ I’m blessed if I’d 
stand in your shoes before Old 
Beaky for a trifle.” 

Poor Hilary tried in vain to look 
as if he took it lightly. Even his 
bright and buoyant nature could 
not lift head against the sea of 
troubles all in front of him. 

“ I have done no harm,” he kept 
saying to himself, when, after the 
few words that duty demanded, he 
urged his stout horse forward ; and 
the faithful sergeant and corporal, 
who had shunned all inquisitive 
hussars, spurred vigorously after 
him, feeling themselves (as a Briton 
loves to feel himself) pregnant with 
mighty evidence. “What harm 
have I done?” asked Hilary. “I 
saw to everything ; I worked hard. 
I never quitted my post, except 
through duty towards a lady. Any 
gentleman must have done what J 
did. To be an officer is an adorn- 
ment; to be a gentleman is a ne- 
cessity.” 

“ Have you felt altogether,” said 
conscience to him, “the necessity 
of that necessity ? Have you found 
it impossible to depart from a gen- 
tleman’s first duty — faith to 
those who trust in lim? When, 
you found yourself bewitched With 
a foreign lady, did you even let 
your first love know it ? For 
months you have been playing fast 
and loose, not caring what misery 
you caused. And now you are fast 
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in the irei^g of your looseness. What- 
ever happens serves you right.'* 
“Whatever happens serves me 
right !" cried Hilary Lorraine, aloud, 
as he lifted his sVord just a little 
way forth, for the last time to ad- 
mire it, and into the sheath dropped 
a quick, hot tear. “I have done 
my duty as an officer badly j and 


far wome as a gentleman. But, 
Mabel, if you could see me now, 
1 think that you would grieve for 
me.” 

He felt his heart grow warm 
again with the thought of his own 
Mabel ; and in the courage of that 
thought he stood before Lord Wel- 
lington. o 


CHAPTER LII. 


The hero of a hundred fights 
(otherwise called “ Old Beaky ”) 
had just scraped through a chol^g 
trouble on the score of money with 
the grasping Portuguese regency; 
and now, in the year 1813, he was 
busier than even he had ever found 
himself before. He had to com- 
bine, in most delicate manner and 
with exquisite nicety of time, the 
movements of columns whose num- 
ber scarcely even to himself was 
clear; for the force of rivers un- 
usually strong, and the doubt of 
bridges successively broken, and 
the hardship of the Tras os Montes, 
and the scattering of soldiers, who 
for want of money had to “ subsist 
themselves ” — which means to hunt 
far afield after cows, sheep, and 
hens — >also the shifty and unpro- 
nounced tactics of the enemy, and 
a great many other disturbing ele- 
ments, enough to make calculation 
8Q{i-sick, — a senior wrangler, or even 
Herr Steinitz, the Wellington of 
the chess-board, each in his pro- 
vince, might go astray, and trust at 
last to itself to cut the tangled 
knot for him. 

It was a very grand movement, 
and triumphantiy successful ; open- 
ing up as fine a march as can be 
found in history, sweeping onward 
in tictoiy, and closing with con- 
quest of the !Prenchmen in their 
own France, and nothing left to 
stop the advance on Paris. “ Was 
all this luck, or was it skill)” the 


historian asks in wonder ; and the 
answer," perhaps, may be found in 
the proverb — “ luck has a mother's 
love for skill.” 

Be tliat as it may, it is quite cer- 
tain that Hilary, though he had 
shown no skill, had some little 
luck in the present case. For the 
Commander-in-Chief was a great deal 
too busy, and had all his officers too 
hard at work, to order, without fatal 
loss of time, a general court-martial 
now. Moreover, he had his own 
reasons for keeping the matter as 
quiet as possible, for at least an- 
other fortnight. Every soldier by 
that time would be in march, and 
unable to turn his back on Brown 
Bess ; whereas now there were some 
who might lawfully cast away the 
knapsack, if they knew that their 
bounty was again no better than a 
cloudy hope. And, again, there 
were some ugly pot-hooks of English 
questions to be dealt with. 

K All these things passed through 
the rapid mind of the General, as 
he reined his horse, and listened 
calmly to poor Lorraine's over-true 
report. And then he fixed his keen 
grey eyes upon Hilary, and said 
shortly — 

“What were you doing upon 
that bridge)” 

“ That is a question,” replied Lor- 
raine, while marvelling at his own 
audacity, “ which 1 am pledged by 
my honour, as a gentleman, not to 
answer.'* 
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“By your duty as an officer, 
in a place of special trust, you are 
bound to answer it.” 

“General, I cannot. My lord, 
as 1 rather must call you now, 1 
wish 1 could answer j but I can- 
not.” 

“ You have no suspicion who it 
was that* stole the money, with 
such prearrangement 1 ” 

“ 1 have a suspicion, but nothing 
more ; and it m^es me feel treach- 
erous, to suspect it.” 

“I!^ever mind that. We have 
rogues to deal with. What is your 
suspicion?” 

“ My lord, I am sorry to say that 
again I cannot, in honour, answer 
you.” 

“Captain Lorraine, I have no 
time to spare;” Lord Wellington 
had been more than once interrupted 
by despatches. “ Once and for all, 
do you mean to give any, or no, ex- 
planation of your conduct, in losing 
£50,0001” 

“ General, all my life, and the 
honour of my family, depend upon 
what I do now.” 

“ Then go and seek advice, 
Lorraine,” ike General answered 
kindly, for his heart was kind ; 
and he had taken a liking for this 
young fellow, and knew a little of 
his family. 

“ 1 have no one to go to for ad- 
vice, my lord. What is your ad- 
vice to me?” With these words, 
Hilary looked so wretched and yet 
so proud fipom his well-bred face, 
and beautifully -shaped blue eyes, 
that his General stopped from his 
hurry to pity him. And theh he 
looked gently at the poor young 
fellow. 

“ This is the most irregular state 
of things 1 have ever h^ to deal 
with. You have lost a month’s 
pay of our army, and enough to last 
them half a year ; and you seem to 
think that you have done great 
things, and refuse all explanation. 
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Is there any chance of recovering 
the money ? ” 

“ There might be, my lord, if we 
were not pushing so rapidly on for 
the Pyrenees.” 

“There might be, if we threw 
away our campaign ! You have 
two courses before you ; at least, if 
I choose to ofiTer them. Will you 
take my advice, if 1 offer the 
choice? ” 

“ I am only too glad to have any 
choice ; and anything chosen for 
me by you.” 

“Then this is just how you 
stand, Lorraine — if we allow the 
alternative. You may demand a 
court-martial, or you may resign 
your commission. On the other 
hand, as you know, a court-martial 
may at once be c^ed upon you. 
What answer are you prepared to 
make, when asked why you left 
your convoy ? ” 

“ I should be more stubborn to 
them than even your lordship has 
let me be to you.” 

“ Then, Captain Lorraine, resign 
your commission. With my ap- 
proval, it can be done.” 

“ Resign my commission ! ” Lor- 
raine exclaimed, reeling as if he had 
received a shot, and catching at the 
mane of the General’s horse, with- 
out knowing what he was doing. 
“ Oh no, I never could do that” 

“Very welL I have given you 
my advice. You prefer your oyn 
decision; and I have other things 
to attend to. Captain Money wdl 
receive your sword. You are under 
arrest, till we can form a court” 

“My lord, it would break my 
father’s heart, if he were to hear 
of such a thing. I suppose I had 
better resign my commission, if I 
may.” 

“Put that in writing, and send 
it to me. I will forwa^ it to the 
Horse Guards with a memorandum 
from myself I am Sony to lose 
you, Captain Lorraine ; you might 

n 
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have done well, if you had o^y 
proved as vigilant as you are active 
and gallant. But one word more — 
what made you stop short at the 
ford of a little mountain -stream 7 
I chose you as knowing the country 
well. You must have known that 
the Zujar ford was twenty miles 
further on your road.” 

‘‘ I .know all that country too 
well, my lord. We halted at the 
real Zujar ford. General Hiirs de- 
tachment stopped at the ford of the 
Guadalmez. It is wrongly called 
the Zujar there. The Zujar has 
taken a great sweep to the east and 
fallen into the Guadalmez and Guad- 
alcmar. Major M^Eustie must 
have been misled ; and no doubt it 
was dene on purpose. I have my 
information on the very best autho- 
rity.” 

‘‘May I ask, upon what autho- 
rity! Are you pledged in honour 
to conceal even that ! ” 

“ No, I may tell that, 1 do be- 
lieve,” said Hilary, after one mo- 
ment’s thought, and with his old 
bright simple smile. “ I had it, my 
lord, from the two young ladies — ^tho 
daughters of the Count of Zamora.” 

“Aha!” cried Lord Wellington 
(being almost as fond of young ladies 
as they of him, and touched perhaps 
for the moment by the magic of a 
sweet young smile), “I begin to 
understand the bridge-affair. But 
I fear that young ladies can hardly 
be cited as authorities on geography. ' 
Otherwise, we might make out a 
case against the Spanish authorities 
for sendings our escort to the wrong 
place. And the Spanish escort, as 
you say, took that for the proper 
phwe.” 

“ Certainly, my lord, they did. 
And so did the Count, and every- 
body. Is there any hope now that 
I may acquitted ? ” 

At .a moment’s notice from hope 
i^t s^e jrould like to come back to 
^ opened his eyes 


so wide, and his heart so wide, and 
every o^er place that hope is gener- 
ally partial to, that the great com- 
mander (who trusted as little as 
possible of his work to hope) could 
not help smiling a quick, dry smile. 
And he felt some pain, as, word by 
word, ho demolished hope in Hilary. 

“ The point of the thijig is the 
money, Lorraine. And that we 
never could recover from the Span- 
iards, even if it was lost through 
them ; for the very good reason that 
they have not got it. And even 
supposing the mistake to be theirs, 
and our escort to have been sent 
astray, you were a party to that mis- 
take. And more than that; you 
were bound to see that the treasure 
did not cross the river, until our 
men were there. Did you do so ! ” 

“ Oh, if I only had done that, I 
should not be so miserable.” 

“ Exactly so. You neglected 
your duty. Take more care of 
your own money than you have 
taken of ours, Lorraine. Do as I 
told you. And now, good-bye.” 

The General, who had long been 
chafing at so much' discourse just 
now, offered his hand to Lorraine, 
as one who was now a mere civilian. 

“ Is there no hope 1 ” asked 
Hilary, dropping a tear into the 
mane of the restive horse. “Can 
I never be restored, my lord 1 ” 
“Never; unless the money is 
made good before we go into quar- 
*ters again. A heavy price for a 
captain’s commission 1 ” 

“If it is made good, my lord, 
will you restore me from this deep 
disgrace ? ” 

“The question will be for his 
Eoyal Highness. But I think that 
in such an extraordinary case, you 
may rely — atnny rate you may rely 
upon my good word, Lorraine.” 

“I thimk you, my lord. The 
money shall be paid. Not for the 
sake of my commission, but for the 
honour of our family.” 
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The British army now set forth 
on its grand career of victory, with 
an entirely now set of breeches. 
Interception of convoys, and other 
adverse circumstances, had kept 
our heroes*from having any money, 
although they had new pockets. 
And the British Government, with 
keen insight into British nature, 
had insisted upon it, in the last 
contract, that the pockets should 
be all four inches wide. With this 
the soldiers were delighted — for all 
the very bravest men are boys — 
and they put their knuckles into 
their pockets, and felt what a lot 
of money they would hold. And 
tliough the money did not come, 
there was the due preparation for it. 
It might come any day, for all 
they knew; and what fools they 
must have looked, if their pockets 
would not hold it ! In short, these 
men laid on their legs to march 
with empty puckets; and march 
they did, as history shows, all the 
better for not having sixpence. 

Though Hilary was so heartily 
liked, both in his own regiment 
and by the Staff, time (which had 
failed for his trial) also failed for 
pity of the issue. The General had 
desired that as little as possible 
should be said; and even if any 
one had wished to argue, the hurry 
and bustle would have stopped hm 
mouth. Lorraine’s old comrades 
were far in advance ; and the Staff, 
like a shuttle, was darting abo^t; 
and the hills and the valleys were 
clapping their hands to the happy " 
accompaniment of the drum. 

Casting by every outward sign 
that he ever had been a soldier, 
Hilary Lorraine set forthi on his 
sad retreat from this fine advance ; 
afoot, and bearing on his shoulder 
a canvas bag on a truncheon of 
dive. He would not accept any 


knapsack, pouch, or soldier’s usage 
of any kind. He bad lost all li^t 
to that, being now but a shattered 
young gentleman on his way home. 

However, in one way he showed 
good sense. By losing such a heap 
of the public money, he had learned 
to look a little better after his own; 
so he drew every farthing that he 
could get of his father’s cash and 
his grandmother^ but scorned to 
accept the arrears of his pay ; be- 
cause he could not get them. 

To a man of old, or of middle 
age, it has become (or it ought to 
become) a matter of very smdl 
account that he has thrown away 
his life. He has seen so many who 
have done the like (through in- 
dolence, pride, bad temper, reserve, 
timidity, or fool’s confidence — ^into 
which the most timid men gene- 
rally rush), that he knows him- 
self now to be a fine example, 
instead of standing forth as a 
very unpleasant exception to the 
rule, .^d now, if he takes it 
all together, he ^ds many feUows 
who have done much worse, and 
seem all the better for it. Has he 
missed an appointment? They cut 
down the salary. Did he bang his 
back-door on a rising man? Well, 
the man, since he rose, has for- 
gotten his hosts. Has he married 
a shrew ? She looks after his 
kitchen. Bemembering and re- 
fiecting thus, almost any good 
man must refuse to be called, in 
the long-run, a bigger fool than his 
neighboms. 

But a young man is’ not yet late 
enough to know what human life is. 
He is sure that he sees by foresight 
all the things which, as they pass us, 
leave so littie thiie for insight, and 
of which the only true view is the 
calm and pleasant retrospect And 
then, .like a high -stuping colt 
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brought suddenly on his knees, to 
a sense of Macadam, he flounders 
about in amazement so, that if 
the fetal damage is not done to him, 
he does it 

Lorraine was not one of those 
who cry, as the poets of all present 
ages do — “ Let the world stand still, 
because I don’t get on.” Neverthe- 
less he was greatly downcast, to 
find his own little world so early 
brought to a sudden stand-still. 
And it seems to be sadly true that 
the more of versatile quickness a 
man has in him, the less there re- 
mains to expect of him, in the way 
of pith and substance. But Hilary 
now was in no condition to go into 
any philosophies. He made up his 
mind to walk down to the sea, and 
take ship at some good seaport; 
and having been pleased at Malaga 
by the kind, quiet ways of the 
people, and knowing the port to 
be unobserved by French and 
American cruisers, he thought that 
he might as well tiy his luck once 
more in that direction. 

Swift of foot as he was, and 
lightsome, when his heart was 
toward, he did not get along very 
fast on this penitential journey. 
So that it was the ninth day or 
the tenth, from his being turned 
out of the army, when he came 
once more to the Bridge of 
Echoes,” henceforth his ^'Bridge 
of Sighs ” for ever. Here he 
stopped -and ate his supper, foP^ 
his appetite was good again; and 
then he ^looked up and down the 
Zujar, and said to himself what a 
fool he was. For lo ! where Claudia 
had held him trembling over a fear- 
ful abyss of torrent (as it seemed 
by moonlight), there now was no 
more than nine inches of water, 
gliding along very pleasantiy. 
These Spanish waters were out of 
his kmnvledge, as much as the 
Spanish ladies were ; but though 
the springs might have been much 


higher a fortnight ago than they 
were now, Hilary could not help 
thinking that Claudia, instead of 
fainting on the verge, might have 
jumped over, at any moment, with- 
out spraining her very neat ankles. 
And then he remembered that it 
^as this same beautiful and ro- 
mantic ^1 who had proved to the 
satisfaction of the Spanish colonel 
that this was the only Zujar ford, 
for that river merged its name 
where it joined the longer and 
larger Guadalmez. Upon this 
question there long had arisen a 
hopeful dilemma in Hilary’s mind, 
which stated itself in this form. 
If this were the true Zujar ford, 
then surely the Spaniards, the na- 
tives of the country, were bound 
to apprise General Hill thereof. 
If this were not the Zujar ford, 
then the Spaniards were liable for 
the treasure beyond this place 
and as fer as the true one. The 
latter was of course the stronger 
horn of the dilemma; but un- 
luckily there arose against it a 
mighty monster of fact, quite 
strong enough to take even the 
Minotaur by the horns. Suppose 
the brave Spaniards to owe the 
money, it was impossible to suppose 
that they could pay it. 

This reflection gave Hilary such 
a pain in his side that he straight- 
way dropped it. And beholding 
the vivid summer sky beginning to 
darken into deeper blue, and the 
juts of the mountainous places pre- 
paring to throw light and shadow 
lepgthwise, and the simmering of 
the sun -heat sinking into white 
mists laid abroad, he made up his 
mind to put best foot foremost, and 
sleep at Monte Argento. For he 
felt quite sure of the goodwill and 
sympathy of that pure hidalgo, the 
noble Count of Zamora ; and from 
the young Ponnas he might learn 
something about his misadventure. 
He could not bring himself to be- 
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lieve that Clandia had been privy 
to the dastardly outrage upon him- 
self. His nature was too frank and 
open to foster such mean ideas. 
Young ladies were the best and 
sweetest, the kindest and the larg- 
est-hearted, of created beings. So 
they were^ and so they are ; but all 
rules have exceptions. 

Hilary, as he walked up the hill 
(down which he had ridden so 
gallantly scarcely more than a fort- 
night since), was touched with many 
thinkings. The fall of the sun 
(which falls and rises over us so 
magnanimously) had that power 
upon his body which it has on all 
things. The sun was going ; he 
had done his work, and was tired of 
looking at people; mount as you 
might, the sun was sinking, and 
disdained all shadows and oblation 
of memorial. 

Through the growth of darkness 
thus, and the urgency of froward 
trees (that could not fold their arms 
and go to sleep without some rust- 
ling), and all the many quiet sounds 
that nurse the repose of evening, 
Lorraine came to the heavy gates 
that had once secured the money. 
The porter knew him, and was glad 
to let in the young British officer, 
whose dollars leaping right and left 
had made him many household 
friends. But in the hall the old 
steward met him, and with many 
grave inclinations of his head and 
body, mourned that he could not 
receive the illustrious Senhor. 

There is in the castle no one 
now but my noble mistress the 
Donna Camilla. His Excellence 
the Count is away, far from home 
at the wars.” 

“ And the young Lady Claudia, 
where is she % I beg your pardon, 
steward, if I ought not to ask the 
question.” 

For the ancient steward had 
turned away at the sound of Donna 
Claudia’s name ; and pretending to 


be very deaf, began to trim a lamp 
or two. 

Will the Donna Camilla permit 
me to see her for one minute, or 
for two perhaps 1 Her father is 
from home ; but you, Senhor 
steward, know what is correct, and 
thus will act.” 

Hilary had not been so fright- 
ened at his own temerity in the 
deadly breach of Badajos as now 
when he felt himself softly slipping 
a brace of humble English guineas 
into this lofty Spaniard’s palm. 
The steward, without knowing what 
he was about, except that he was 
trimming a very stubborn lamp, 
felt with his thumb that there must 
be a brace, and with contemptuous 
indignation let them slide into his 
pocket. 

‘‘ Senhor, I will do only what is 
right. I am of fifty years almost 
in this noble family. I am trusted, 
as I deserve. What I do is what 
the Count himself would do. But 
a very sad thing has happened. 
We are obliged now to be most 
careful. The Senhor knows what 
the ladies are?” 

‘‘ Senhor steward, that is the very 
thing that I never do know. You 
know them well. But, alas I I do 
not.” 

Alas ! I do,” said the steward, 
panting, and longing to pour forth 
experience ; but he saw some women 
peeping down-stairs, and took the 
upper hand of them. > Senhor, it 
is not worth the knowing. Our 
affairs are loftier. Go back, all you 
women, and prepare for bed. Have 
you not had your supper? Now, 
Senhor, in here for a minute^ if you 
please ; patience passeth all things.” 

Blit Hilary 8 patience itself was 
passed, as he waited in this little 
ante-room, ere the steward returned 
with the Donna Camilla, and, with 
a low bow, showed her in, and 
posted himself in a comer. She 
was dressed in pure white, which 
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Hilaiy knew to be the mourning 
costume of the family. 

The hand which the young An- 
dalusian lady offered was cold and 
trembling, and her aspect and man- 
ner were timid and abashed. 

‘^Begone!” shecried to the worthy 
steward, with a sudden indignation, 
which perhaps relieved her. "What 
now shall I do 1” said the steward 
to himself, with one hand spread 
upon his silver beard; " is this one 
also to run away ? 

" Begone ! ” said Camilla to him 
once more, looking so grand that 
he could only go ; and then quietly 
bolting the old gentleman out. 
After which she returned to Hilary. 

" Senhor captain, I am very sorry 
to offer you any scenes of force. 
You have had too many from our 
family.” 

" I do not understand you, Sen- 
hoiita. From your family I have 
received nothing but kindness, hos- 
pitality, and love.” 

" Alas, Senhor ! and heavy 
blows. Our proverb is, ‘Love leads 
to blows;' and this was our return 
to you. But she is of our family 
no more.” 

" I am at a loss. It is my stu- 
pidity. I do not know at all what 
is meant.” 

“In sincerity, the cavalier has 
no suspicion who smote down and 
robbed him ? ” 

“ In sincerity, the cavalier knows : 
not; although he would be very 
glad to know.” 

“Is it possible t Oh the dark 
treachery ! It was my cousin who 
struck you down; my sister who 
betrayed you.” 

“ Ah, well 1 said Lorraine, in a 
moment seeing how she trembled 
fox his words, and how terribly she 
fdt the shame ; “ if it be so, I am 
still in, her debt. She saved my 
life once, and she spared it again. 
13'ow, as you see, I am none the 
worse. The only loser is the Bri- 


tish Government, which can well 
afford to pay.” 

“ It is not so. The loss is ours, 
of honour, faith, and gratitude.” 

“ I pray you not to take it so. 
Everybody Imows that the fault was 
mine. And whatever has happened 
only served me right.” 

“ It served you aright for trusting 
us ! It is too true. It is a bitter 
saying. My father mourns, and I 
mourn. She never more will be 
his daughter, and never more my 
sister.” 

“ I pray you,” said Hilary, tak- 
ing her hand, as she turned away 
to control herself — “I pray you, 
Donna Camilla, to look at this little 
matter sensibly. I now understand 
the whole of it. Your sister is of 
very warm and strong patriotic senti- 
ments. She felt that this money 
would do more good as the property 
of the part Idas than as the pay of 
the British troops. And so sho 
exerted herself to get it. All good 
Spaniards would have thought the 
same.” 

“ She exerted herself to disgrace 
herself, and to disgrace her family. 
The money is not among the 
tidas, but all in the bags of her 
cousin Alcides, whom she has mar- 
ried without dispensation, and with 
her father’s sanction forged. Can 
you make the best of that, Senhor ? ” 

Hilary certainly could not make 
anything very good out of this. 
And cheerful though his nature 
was, and tolerably magnanimous, 
he could not be expected to enjoy 
the treatment he had met with. 
To be knocked down and robbed 
was bad enough; to be disgraced 
was a great d^ worse ; but to be 
cut out by a rival, betrayed into 
his power, and made to pay for his 
wedding with trust-money belong- 
ing to poor soldiers, — all this ^was 
enough to embitter even the sweet 
and kind nature of young Lorraine. 
Therefore his face was unlike itself, 
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as he turned it away from the 
young Spanish lady, being much 
teJcen up with his own troubles, and 
not yet ready to make light of 
them. 

“ Will you not speak to me, 
Senhor ? I am not in any way 
guilty of this. I would have sur- 
Tendere<f the whole of my life ” 

“I pray you to pardon me,” 
Hilary answered. “ I am not ac- 
customed to this sort of thing. 
Where are they now ? Can I follow 
them ? ” 

“ Even a Spaniard could not find 
them. My brothers would not at- 
tempt it. Alcides knows every in 
and out. He has hidden his prize 
in the mountains of the north.” 

“ If that is so, I can only hasten 
to say farewell to the Spanish land.” 

“ To go away, and to never come 
back ! Is it possible that you could 
do that 'I ” 

“ It may bo a bitter thing ; but 
I must try. I am now on my way 
to Malaga. Being discharged &om 
the British army, I have only to 
find my own way home.” 

“ It cannot be ; it never can be ! 
Our officers lose a mule’s -load of 
money, or spend it at cards; and 
we keep them still, Senhor captain. 
You must have made some mistake. 
They never could discharge you.” 

“ If there has been any mistake,” 
said Hilary, regaining his sweet 
smile, with his sense of humour, 
“ it is on their part, not on mine. 
Discharged I am; and the British 
-army, as well as the Spanish cause, 
must do their best to get on«with- 
out me.” 

“ Saints of heaven ! And you 
will go, and never come back any 
more?” 

‘‘With the help of the saints, 
■that is my hope. What other hope 
is left to me?” 

Camilla de Montalvan did not 
^answer this question with her Ups, 
but more than answered it with her 


eyes. She fell back suddenly, as if 
with terror, into a great blue velvet 
chair, and her black tresses lay 
on her snowy arms, although her 
shapely neck reclined. Then with 
a gentle sigh, as if recovering from 
a troubled dream, she rais^ her 
eyes to Hilary’s, and let them dwell 
there long enough to make him 
wonder where he was. And he saw 
that he had but to speak the word 
to become the owner of grace and 
beauty, wealth, and rank in the 
Spanish army, and (at least for a 
time) true love. 

But, alas ! a burned child dreads 
the fire. There still was a bump on 
Lorraine’s head from the staff of 
Don Alcides; and Camilla’s eyes 
were too like Claudia’s to be trust- 
ed all at once. Moreover, Hilary 
thought of Mabel, of all her good- 
ness, and proven trust ; and Spanish 
ladies, though they might be queens, 
had no temptation for him now. 
And perhaps he thought — as quick 
men think of little things unplea- 
santly — “ I do not want a wife 
whoso eyes will always be deeper 
than my own.” And so he resolved 
to bo off as soon as it could be done 
politely. 

Camilla, having been disappointed 
more than once of love’s reply, 
clearly saw what was going on, and 
called her i3ride to the rescue. The 
cavalier should not say farewell to 
her; she would say it to the cavalier. 
Also, she would let him know one 
thing. 

“ If you must leave us. Captain 
Lorraine, and return, to your native 
land, you wiU at least permit me to 
do what my father would have done 
if he were at home — ^to send yon 
with escort to Malaga. The roads are 
dangerous. You must not go alone.” 

“ I thank you. I am scarcely 
worth robbing now. I can sing in 
the presence of the bandit.” 

“You will grant me this last 
favour, I am sure, if I tell you one 
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thing. It was not that wicked 
Claudia, who drew the iron from 
your wound.” 

It was not the Donna Claudia ! 
To whom then do I owe my life ? ” 
^'Can you not, by any means, 
endeavour to conjecture?” 

How glad I am ! ” He answer- 
ed, as he kissed her cold and trem- 
bling hand, ^‘The lady to whom I 
owe my life is gentle, good, and 
truthful” 

There is no debt of life, Senhor. 
Hut would it have grieved you, now, 
if Claudia had done it? Then be 
assured that she did not do it. Her 
manner never was to do anything 
good to any one. And yet, how 
wonderful are things ! Everybody 
loved her. It is no good to be 
good« I fear. Pedro, you are at the 
door then, are you? You have 
taken care to hear everything. Go 
order a repast for the cavalier of the 
best we have, and men and horses 
to conduct him to Malaga. Be 
quick, I say, and show no hesita- 
tion.” At her urgent words the 
steward went, yet grumbling and 
reluctant, and glancing over his 
shoulder all the way along the 
passage. How that old man 
amuses me ! ” she continued, to the 
wondering Hilary, who had never 
dreamed that she could speak sharp- 
ly j « ever since my sister's disgrace 
he thinks that his duty is to watch 
me. Ah! what am I to be watched 
for?” 

“ Because,” said Hilary,** there is 
no Spaniard who would not long to 
steal the beautiful young Donna.” 

** No Spani&d shall ever do that. 
But haste ; you are in such hurry 
for the sunny land of Anglia.” 


** I do not understand the Sen- 
horita. Why should I hurry to 
my great disgrace? I shall never 
hear the last of the money I have 
lost.” 

** Tis all money, money, money, 
in the noble England. But the 
friends of the Captain need not 
mourn ; for the money wa^ not his 
nor theirs.” 

This grandly philosophical, and 
most truly Spanish, view of the 
case destroyed poor IBlary’s last fond 
hope of any sense of a debt of honour 
on the part of the Montalvans. If 
the money lost had been Hilary's 
own, the Count of Zamora (aU com- 
pact of chivalry and rectitude) 
might have discovered that he was 
bound to redeem his daughter’s 
robbery. But as it stood, there was 
no such chance. Private honour 
is a mountain rill that does not 
always lead to any lake of public 
honesty. All Spaniards would bow 
to the will of the Lord that British 
guineas should slip into Spanish 
hands so providentially. 

**We do not take such things 
just so,” said young Lorraine, quite 
sadly. ‘*I must go home and re- 
store the money. Donna Camilla, 

I must say farewell” 

“ You will come again when you 
are restored ? When you have 
proved that you did not take the 
money for yourself, Senhor, you will 
^member your Spanish friends ? ” 

“ I never shall forget my Spanish 
friends. To you I owe my life, and 
hold it (as long as I hold it) at your 
comifiand.” 

“It is generously said, Senhor. 
Generosity always makes me weep. 
And so, farewell.” 


CHAPTER LIV. 

In all the British army — ^then a bit of better stuff than the five feet 
walking wood of British oak, with- and a quarter (allowing for his good 
put a yard of sapling — ^there was no game leg) of Major, by this time 
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Colonel Clumps. This officer knew 
what he had to do, and he made a 
point of doing it. Being short of 
imagination, he despised that foolish 
gift, and marvelled over and over 
again at others for laughing so at 
nothing. That whimsical tickling 
of the veins of thought, which some 
people gfve so and some receive 
(with equal delight on either side), 
humour, or wit, or whatever it is, to 
Colonel Clumps was a vicious thing. 
Everything must be either true or 
fahe. If it were true, who could 
laugh at the truth ? If it were false, 
who should laugh at a falsehood 1 
Many a good man has reasoned 
thus, r^ucing laughter under law, 
and himself thenceforth abandoned 
by that lawless element. Colonel 
Clumps had always taken solid 
views of everything, and the longer 
he lived in the world the less he 
felt inclined to laugh at it. But, 
that laughter might not be robbed 
of ail its dues and royalties, just 
nature had provided that, as the 
Colonel would not laugh at the 
world, the world should laugh at the 
Colonel. He had been the subject 
of more bad jokes, one-sided plea- 
santries, and heartless hoaxes, than 
any other man in the army ; with 
the usual result that now he scarcely 
ever believed the truth, while he 
still retained for the pleasure of his 
friends a tempting stock of his 
native confidence in error. So that 
it came to pass that when Colonel 
Clumps (after the battle of Vittoria, 
in which he had shown conspicuous 
valour) was told of poor Hilary's 
sad disgrace, he was a great deal too 
clever and astute to believe a single 
word of it. 

It is ludicrous, perfectly ludi- 
crous ! " he said, that being the 
strongest adjective he knew to ex- 
press pure impossibility. A gal- 
lant young fellow to be cashiered 
without even a court-martial ! How 
dare you tell me such a thing, sir? 


I am not a man to be rough-ridden. 
Hobody ever has imposed on me. 
And the boy is almost a sort of 
cousin of my own. The first family 
in the kingdom, sir.” 

The Colonel flew into so great a 
rage, twisting his white hair, and 
stamping his lame heel, that the 
officer who had brought the news^ 
being one of his own subalterns, 
wisely retired into doubts about it, 
and idnted that nobody knew the 
reason, and therefore that it could 
not be true. 

If I mention that absurd report 
about young Lorraine,” thought 
Colonel Clumps, when writing to 
Lady de Lapapnor, “ I may do harm, 
and I can do no good, but only get 
myself laughed at as the victim of a 
stupid hoax. So I will say no more 
about him, except that I have not 
seen him lately, being so far from 
headquarters, and knowing how Old 
Beaky is driving the Staff about.” 
And before the brave Colonel found 
opportunity of taking the pen in 
hand again, he was heavily wounded 
in a slormish with the French rear- 
guard, and ordered home, as here- 
after will perhaps appear. 

It also happened that Mr Cap- 
per's friends, those two officers who 
had earned so little of Mabel’s grat- 
itude by news of Hilary, were har- 
assed and knocked about too much 
to find any time for writing letters. 
And as the Gazette in those days 
neglected the smaller concerns of 
the army, and became so hurried by 
the march of events, and the rapid 
sequence of battles, that the doings 
of junior officers slipped through its 
fingers until long afterwards, the 
result was that neither Coombe 
Lorraine nor Old Applewood farm 
received for months any news of the 
young staff officer. Keither did he 
yet present himself at either of those 
homesteads. For, as the ancient 
saying runs, misfortunes never come 
alone. The sMp in which Hilary 
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Bailed for England from the port of 
Cadiz — ^for he found no transport at 
Malaga — ^The Flower of Kent, as 
she was called, which appeared to 
him an excellent omen, was nipped 
in the bud of her homeward voyage. 
She met with a nasty French pri- 
vateer to the southward of Cape 
Finisterre. In vain she crowded 
sail, and tried every known resource 
of seamanship; the Frenchman had 
the heels of her, and laid her on 
board at sundown. Lorraine, and 
two or three old soldiers, battered 
and going to hospital, had no idea 
of striking, except in the British 
way of doing it. But the master 
and the mate knew better, and 
stopped the hopeless conflict. So 
the Frenchmen sacked and scuttled 
the ship in the most scientific man- 
ner, and, wanting no prisoners, 
landed the crew on a desolate strand 
of Gallicia, without any money to 
save them. 

This being their condition, it is 
the proper thing to leave them so ; 
for nothing is more unwise than to 
ask, or rather to “institute inqui- 
ries,” as to the doings of people 
who are much too likely to require 
a loon ; therefore return we to the 
South Down hills. 

The wet, ungenial, and stormy 
summer of 1813 was passing into a 
wetter, more cheerless, and most 
tempestuous autumn. On the nor- 
thern slopes of the light-earthed 
hills the moss had come over the 
herbage, and the sweet nibble of 
the sheep was souring. The huddled 
trees (which here and there rise just 
to the level of the ridge, and then 
se^ polled by the sweep of the 
wind-rush), the bushes also, and the 
gorse itself, stood, or rather stooped, 
beneath the burden of perpetual wet. 
The leaves hung down in a heavy 
diwUe, vnable to detach themselves 
from the welting of the unripe stalks ; 
the husk of the beech and the key 
of the ash were shrivelled for want 


of kernels, and the clusters of the 
hazel-nut had no sun-vamish on 
them. The weakness of the sum- 
mer sun (whether his face was 
spotted overmuch, or too immacu- 
late) and the humour of clouds, 
and the tenor of winds, and even 
the tendency of the earth itself to 
devolve into eccentricity?, — these, 
and a hundred other causes, for the 
present state of the weather were 
found, according to where they were 
looked for. On one point only there 
was no contradiction, — ^things were 
not as they ought to be. 

Even the rector of West Lor- 
raine, a man of most cheerful mind, 
and not to be put down by any one, 
laying to the will of the Lord his 
failures, and to his own merits all 
good success, — even the Eev. Struan 
Hales was scarcely a matcli for the 
weather. Sportsmen in those days 
did not walk in sevenfold armour, 
for fear of a thorn, or a shower, or a 
cow-dab ; nor skulked they for two 
hours in a rick, awaiting the joy of 
one butchering minute. Fair play 
for man, and dog, and gun, and fur 
and feather, was then the rule; and 
a day of sport meant a day of work, 
and healthful change, and flne 
exercise. Therefore, Mr Hales went 
forth with his long and heav- 
ily-loaded gun, to comfort himself 
and refresh his mind, whatever the 
weather might be about, upon six 
days out of every seven. The 
hounds had not begun to meet ; 
the rivers were all in flood, of course ; 
the air was so full of rheumatism 
that no man could crook his arm to 
write a sermon, or work a concord- 
ance. Two sick old women had 
taken a fancy for pheasant boiled 
with artichoke; — willy-nilly, the 
parson found it a momentous duty 
now to shoot. 

And who went with him ? There 
is no such thing as consistence of 
the human mind ; yet well as this 
glorious truth was known, and be- 
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moaned by every one for his neigh- 
bour's sake — not they, not all the 
parish, nor even we of the enlarged 
philosophy, could or can ever be 
brought to believe our own eyes 
that it was Bonny ! But, in spite 
of all impossibility, it wasj and the 
explanation requires relapse. 

Is it within recollection that the 
rector once shot a boy in a hedge! 
The boy had clomb up into an ivied 
stump, for purposes of his own, 
combining review mth criticism. 
All critics deserve to be shot if they 
dare to cross the grand aims of true 
enterprise. They pepper, and are 
peppered; but they generally get 
the best of it. And so did this 
boy that was shot in the hedge. 
Being of a crafty order, he dropped, 
and howled and rolled so piteously, 
that poor Mr Hales, although he 
had iired at a distance of more than 
fourscore yards from the latent vag- 
abond, cast down; his gun in the 
horror of having slain a fellow- 
creature. But when he ran up and 
turned him over to search for the 
fatal injury, the boy so vigorously 
lacked and roared, that the parson 
had great hopes of him. After some 
more rolling, a balance was struck ; 
the boy had some blue spots under 
his skin, and a broad gold guinea to 
plaster them. 

Now this boy was not our Bonny, 
nor fit in any way to compare with 
him. But uncivilised minds are 
very jealous ; and next to our Bonny, 
this boy that was shot was the furth- 
est from civilisation of all the boys of 
the neighbourhood. Therefore, of 
course, bitter jealousy raged betwixt 
him and the real outsider. Now 
the boy that was shot got a new 
pair of boots from the balance of his 
guinea, and a new pair of legs to 
his nether garments, under his 
mother's guidance. And to show 
what he was, and remove all doubts 
of the genuine expenditure, his 
father and mother combined and 


pricked him, with a pin in a stick, 
to the Sunday-school. Here Madge 
Hales (the second and strong^ 
daughter of the church) laid hold of 
him, and converted him into right 
views of theology, hanging upon 
sound pot-hooks. 

But a far greater mind than Bill 
Harkles could own was watching 
this noble experiment. Bonny had 
always hankered kindly after a 
knowledge of “ pictur-books." The 
gifts of nature were hatching inside 
him, and chipped at the shell of his 
chickenhood. He had thrashed 
Bill Harkles in two fair fights, with- 
out any aid from his donkey, and 
he felt that Bill’s mind had no right 
whatever to be brought up to look 
down on him. 

This boy, therefore, being sneered 
at by erudite Bill Harkles, knew 
that his fists would bo no fair 
answer, and retired to his cave. 
Here he looked over his many pick- 
ings, and proudly confessing inferior 
learning, refreshed himself with su- 
perior wealth. And this medita- 
tion, having sound foundation, satis- 
fied him till the next market-day — 
the market-day at Steyning. Bonny 
had not much business here, but he 
always liked to look at things ; and 
sometimes he got a good pannier of 
victuals, and sometimes he got noth- 
ing. For the farmers of the bettor 
sort put off their dinner till two 
o’clock, when the prime of the mar- 
ket was over, and then sat down to 
boiled beef and carrots in the yard 
of the White Horse Inn, and often 
did their best in that way. 

Of this great “ordinary" — great 
at any rate as regards consumption 
— Farmer Gatos, the churchwarden, 
was by ancestral right the chairman ; 
but for several market-days the vice- 
presidency had been vacant. A 
hot competition had raged, and all 
Steyning had thrilled with^ high 
commotion about the succession to 
the knife and fork at the bottom of 
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the table; until it was announced 
amid general applause that Bottler 
was elected. It was a proud day 
for this good pigman, and perhaps 
a still prouder one for Bonny, when 
the new vice-president was inducted 
into the Windsor chair at the foot 
of the long and ancient table ; and 
it marked the turning-point in the 
life of more than one then present 
The vice-president’s cart was in 
the shed dose by, and on the front 
lade sat Bonny, sniffing the beauty 
of the silver-side,” and the luscious 
suggestions of the marrow -bone, 
l^olly longed fiercely to be up there 
with him; but her mothei^s stern 
sense of decorum forbade; the pretty 
Miss Bottlers would be toasted after 
dinner, — and was one to be spied in 
a pig-cart 2 I^o sooner was the cloth 
removed, than the chairman pro- 
posed, in most feeling and eloquent 
language, the health of his new col- 
league. And now it was Bottler’s 
reply which created a grand revolu- 
tion in Steyning. With graceful 
modesty he ascribed his present 
proud position, the realisation of his 
fondest hopes, neither to his well- 
known integrity, industry, strict 
attention to business, nor even the 
quality of his bacon. All these 
things, of course, contributed ; but 
what was the grand element of his 
unparalleled success in life ? ” A cry 
of “white stockings!” from the 
Bramber pig -sticker was sternly 
suppressed, and the man kicked out. 
“ The grand element of his success 
in life was his classical education ! ” 
Ifobody knowing what was meant 
by this, thunders of applause en- 
sued; until it was whispered from 
cup to cup that Bottler, when he 
was six years old, had been three 
months at the Grammar School. 
He might have forgotten every word 
he had learned, but any one might 
see that it was dung dug in. So a 
dozen of the farmers resolved at once 
to have their children Latined; and 


Bonny in his inmost heart aspired 
to some education. What was the 
first step to golden knowledge ? He 
put this question to himself obscure- 
ly, as he rode home on his faithful 
Jack, with all the marrow-bones of 
the great feast rattling in a bag be- 
hind him. From the case of Bill 
Harkles he reasoned soundly, that 
the first thing to do was to go and 
get shot. 

On the following day — ^the month 
being August, or something very 
near it, in the year 1812 (a year 
behind the time we got on to), Mr 
Hales, to keep his hand in, took hit 
favourite fiint-gun down, and patted 
it, and reprimed it. He had finished 
his dinner, it had been a good 
one; and his partner in life had 
been lamenting the terrible price of 
butcher’s meat. She did not see 
how it could end in anything short 
of a wicked rebellion, when the price 
of bread was put with it. And the 
rector had answered, with a wink 
to Cecil, “Order nq meat for to- 
morrow, my dear, nor even for the 
next day. We shall see what we 
shall see.” With this power of 
promise, he got on his legs, and 
stopped all who were fain to come 
after him. He knew every coney 
and coney’s hole on the glebe, and 
on the clerk’s land; and they all 
would now be out at grass, and must 
be treated gingerly. He was going 
^0 shoot for the pot, as sportsmen 
generally did in those days. 

With visions of milky onions, 
about to be poured on a broad and 
welldboiled back, the rector (after 
sneaking through a furzy gate) peep- 
ed down a brown trench of the steep 
hillside; here he spied three little 
sandy juts of recent excavation, 
and on each of them sat a hunch- 
backed coney, proud of the labours 
of the day, and happily curling his 
whiskers. The rector, peering down- 
ward, saw the bulging over their 
large black eyes, and the prick of 
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their delicate ears, and their gentle 
chewing of the grass-blade. There 
was no chance of a running shot, 
for they would pop into earth in a 
moment ; so he tried to get two of 
them into aline, and then he pulled 
his trigger. The nearest rabbit fell 
dead as a stone; but the rector 
could scftcely believe his eyes, when 
through the curls of the smoke he 
beheld, instead of the other rabbit, 
a ragged boy rolling, and kicking, 
and holloaing ! 

“Am I never to shoot without 
shooting a boyl” cried the parson, 
rushing forward : “ another guinea 1 
A likely thing ! I vow I will only 
pay a shilling this time. The sport 
would ruin a bishop ! ” 

But Mr Hales found to his great 
delight that the boy was not touched 
by a shot, nor even made pretence 
to be so. He had craftily crept 
through the bushes from below, 
and quietly lurked near the rabbits’ 
hole, and after the shot, had darted 
forth, and thrown himself cleverly 
on the wounded rabbit, who other- 
wise must have got away to die a 
lingering death in his burrow. The 
quickness and skill of the boy, and 
the luck of thus bagging both rab- 
bits, so pleased the rector that he 
gave him sixpence, and bade him 
follow to carry the game and to 
see more sport. Bonny had a 
natural turn for sport, wMch never 
could be beaten out of him , and to 
get it encouraged by the rector of 
the parish was indeed a godsend. 
And in his excitement at every shot, 
he poured forth his heart about 
rabbits, and hares, and wood-queists, 
and partridges, and even pheasants. 

“Why, you know more than I 
do! ” said the rector, kindly laying 
his hand on the shoulder of the boy, 
after loading for his tenth successM 
shot “ How ever have you picked 
up aU these things) The very worst 
poacher of the coming age ; or else 
the best gamekeeper.” 


“ I looks about, or we does, mo 
and Jack together,” answered Bon- 
ny, with one of his broadest and 
most genuine giins ; and the gleam 
of his teeth, and the twinkle oi his 
eyes, enforced the explanation. 

“ Come to my house in the morn- 
ing, Bonny,” said the rector. And 
that was the making of him. For 
the boy that cleaned the knives and 
boots, had never conscientiously 
filled that sphere, though he was 
captain of the Bible-class. And 
now he had taken the measles so 
long, that they had put him to 
earth the celery. Here was an 
opening, and Bonny seized it ; and 
though he made very queer work at 
first, his native abihty carried him 
on, till ho put a fine polish on every- 
thing. From eighteen-pence a week 
he rose to two and threepence, 
within nine months; and to this ho 
soon added the empty bottles, and 
a commission upon the greasc-pot ! 

Even now, all lias not been told ; 
for by bringing the cook good news 
of her sweetheart, and the parlour- 
maid dry sticks to light her fire, 
and by showing a tender interest in 
the chilblains of even the scullery- 
maid, he became such a favourite in 
the kitchen, that the captain of the 
Bible-class defied him to a battle in 
the wash-house. The battle was 
fought, and victory, though long 
doubtful, perched at last upon the 
banner of brave Bonny; and with 
mutual esteem, and four black eyes, 
the heroes parted. 

After this, all ran smooth. The 
rector (who had enjoyed the conflict 
from his study-window, without 
looking off, more than he could help, 
from a sermon upon “ Seek peace, 
and ensue it”), as soonas he had satis- 
fied himself which of the two boys 
hit the straighter, went to sm ancient 
wardrobe, and examined his bygone 
hunting-clothes. Here he found an 
old scarlet coat, made for him thirty 
years ago at Oxford, but now a 
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world too small; and ho sighed that 
he had no son to inherit it. Also 
a pair of old buckskin breeches, 
fitter for his arms than his legs just 
now. The moths were in both ; 
they were growing scurfy; sentiment 
must give way to sense. So Bonny 
got coat and breeches ; and the maids 
with merry pinches, and screams 
of laughter, and consolatory kisses, 


adapted them. He showed all this 
grandeur to his donkey Jack, and 
tTack was in two minds about snap- 
ping at it. 

This matter being cleared, and 
the time brought up, here we are at 
West Lorraine in earnest, in the 
month of October 1813 ; long after 
Hilary’s shocking disgrace,** but be- 
fore any of his own people knew it. 


CHAPTER LV. 


What a lazy loon that Steenie 
Chapman is ! ” said the rector, for 
about the twentieth time, one fine 
October morning. ‘‘ He knows 
what dreadful weather we get now, 
and yet he can’t be here by nine 
o’cloti ! Too bad I call it ; too bad 
a great deal. Send away the tea- 
pot, Caroline.” 

^‘But, my dear,” answered Mrs 
Hales, who always made the best of 
every one, “you forget how very 
bad the roads must be, after all the 
rain we have had. And 1 am sure 
he will want a cup of tea after rid- 
ing through such flooded roads.” 

“ Tea indeed ! ” the parson mut- 
tered, as he strode in and out of the 
room, with liis shot-belt dancing on 
his velveteen shooting - coat, and 
snapped his powder-flask impatient- 
ly ; “ Steenie’s tea comes from the 
case, not the caddy. And the first 
gleam of sunshine Tve seen for a 
week, after that heavy gale last 
night. It will rain before twelve 
o’clock, for a guinea. Cecil, run 
and see if you can find that boy 
Bonny. I shall start by myself, 
and send Bonny down the road with 
a message for Captain Chapman.” 

“ The huntsman came out of the 
back-kitchen, Cecil, aboiit two min- 
utes ago,” said Madge, who never 
missed a chance of a cut at Bonny, 
because he had thrashed her pet 
Bible-scholar ; “ he was routing 
about, with his red coat on, for 


scraps of yellow soap and candle- 
ends.” 

“ What a story ! ” cried Cecil, 
who was Bonny’s champion, being 
his schoolmistress; “I wish youi 
Dick was half as good a boy. He 
gets honester every day almost. 
I’ll send him to you, papa, in two 
seconds. I suppose you’ll speak to 
him at the side-door.” 

At a nod from her father, away 
she ran, while Madge followed 
slowly to help in the search : and 
finding that the boy had left the 
house, they took different paths in 
the garden to seek him, or overtake 
him on his homeward way. In a 
few moments Cecil, as she passed 
some laurels, held up her hand to 
recall her sister, and crossed the 
grass towards her very softly, with 
finger on lip and a mysterious look. 

“ Hush, and come here very 
qjiietly,” she whispered ; “ I’ll show 
you something as good as a play.” 
Then the two girls peeped through 
the laurel bush, and watched with 
great interest what was going on. 

In an alley of the kitchen-garden 
sat Bonny upon an old sea-kale pot, 
clad in his red coat and white 
breeches, and deeply meditating. 
Before him, upon an espalier tree, 
hung a tempting and beautiful 
apple, a scarlet pearmain, with its 
sleek sides glistening in the slant of 
the sunbeams. 

“ I'll lay you a shilling he steals 
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it,” Madge whispered into the ear 
of her sister. ‘'Done,” replied 
Cecil, with her hand before,, her ^ 
mouth. Meanwhile IBonny was giv- 
ing them the benefit of his train of 
reasoning. His mouth was wide 
open, and his eyes very bright, and 
his forehead a field of perplexity. 

“ Theyise all agrubbing in the 
house,” he reflected; “and they 
ain’t been and offered me a bit 
to-day. There’s ever so many more 
on the tree; and they locked up 
the scullery cupboard ; and one on 
’em called mo a little warmint ; and 
they tuck the key out of the beer- 
tap.” 

With all these wrongs upward, he 
stretched forth his hand, and pretty 
Cecil trembled for her shilling ; 
shillings being very scarce with her. 
But the boy, without quite having 
touched the apple, drew back his 
hand ; and that withdrawal perhaps 
was the turning-point of his life. 

“ He gived me all this,” he said, 
looking at his sleeve ; “ and all on 
’em stitched it up for me , and they 
lets me go in and out without watch- 
ing ; and twice I’se been out with 
him, shutting ! I ’ont, I ’ont. 
And them bright apples seldom be 
worth ating of.” 

Sturdily he arose, and gave a 
kick at one of the posts of the 
apple-tree, and sot off for the gate 
as hard as he could go, while the 
virtuous*vein should be uppermost. 

“ What a darling of honour ! ” 
cried Cecil Hales, jumping after 
him. “A Bayard, a Cato, an Aris- 
tides ! He shall have his apple, 
and he shall have sixpence ; and 
unlimited faith for ever. Bonny, 
come back. Here’s your apple for 
you, and sixpence ; and what 
would you like to have best in 
all the world now ?” 

“To go out shutting with the 
master, Miss.” 

“ You shall do it; I will spCak to 
papa, myself. If you please, Miss 


Madge, pay up your shilling. How 
come back, Bonny J your master 
wants you.” 

“ You are a little too late for your 
errand, I fear,” answered Margaret, 
pulling her purse out ; “ while you 
were pursuing this boy, I heard the 
sound of a grand arrival” 

“ So much the better ! ” cried 
Cecil, who (like her mother) always 
made the best of things. “Papa 
has been teasing his gun for an hour. 
Bonny, run back, and keep old Shot 
quiet. He will break his chain, by 
the noise he makes. You are as 
bad as he is ; and you both shall go.” 

The rector — of all men the most 
hospitable, though himself so sober 
in the morning — revived Captain 
Chapman, or at least refreshed him, 
with brandy and bitters, after that 
long ride. And keenly heeding all 
hindrance, in his own hurry to be 
starting, he thought it a very bad 
sign for poor Alice, that Stephen 
received no comfort from one, nor 
two, nor even three, large glasses. 

At length they set forth, with a 
sickly sun shrinking back from the 
promise of the morning, and a va- 
porous glisten in the white south- 
east, looking as watery as the sea. 
“I told you so, Steenie,” said the 
parson, who knew every sign of the 
weather among these hills ; “ we 
ought to have started two hours 
sooner. If ever we had wet jackets 
in our life, we shall have them to- 
day, bold captain.” 

“It will bring in the snipes,” 
said the captain, bravely. “We 
are not the sort of men, I take it, 
to heed a little spriiMe. Tom, 
have you got my bladder-coat 1” 

“All right, your honour,” his 
keeper replied; and “see -ho!” 
cried Bonny, while the dogs were 
ranging. 

“Where, where, where 1” asked 
the captain, dancing in a breathless 
flurry round a tuft of heath. “ I 
can’t see him, where is he, boy t” 
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^‘Poke her up, boy,” said the 
rector; ^‘surely you would not 
shoot the poor thing on her form ! ” 
Let liim sit till I see him,” cried 
the captain, cocking both his bar- 
rels; ‘^now I am ready. Where 
the devil is he ? ” 

She can’t run away,” answered 
Bonny, “ because your honour’s heel 
be on her whiskers. Ah, there her 
gooth ! Quick, your honour ! ” 

And go she did in spite of his 
honour, and both the loads he sent 
after her; while the rector laughed 
so at the captain’s plight, that it 
was quite impossible for him to 
shoot. The keeper also put on an 
experiehced grin, while Bonny flung 
open all the cavern of his mouth. 

Bun after him, boy ! Look 
alive ! ” cried the captain. “ I defy 
him to go more than fifty yards. 
You must all have seen how I pep- 
pered him.” 

*‘Ay,and salted her too, I believe,” 
said the parson: ^4ook along the 
barrel of my gun, and you will see 
the salt still on her tail, eh, Steenie?” 

As he pointed, they all saw the 
gallant hare at a leisurely canter 
crossing the valley, some quarter of 
a mile below them. 

** What ! ” cried the rector ; “did 
you see that jump? What can 
there be to jump over there ? ” For 
puss had made a long bound from 
bank to bank, at a place where they 
could not see the bottom. 

“ Water, if ’e plaize, sir,” answered 
Bonny; “a girt strame of water 
corned down that hollow, all of a 
sadden this mornint ; and it hath 
been growing stronger ever since.” 

“ Good God ! ” ’exclaimed Mr 
Hales, dropping his gun. “ What 
is the water like, boy 1 ” 

“I never seed no water like it 
afore. As black as what I does 
your boots with, sir ; but as clear — 
yon can see evexy stone in it.” 

“ Then the Lord have mercy on 
this poor parish ; and especially to 


the old house of Lorraine ! For 
the Woebum has broken out 
' again.” 

“ Why, rector, you seem in a very 
great fright,” said Captain Chap- 
man, recovering slowly from his sad 
discomfiture. “ What is the matter 
about this water ? Some absurd old 
superstition — is not it ? ” ‘ 

“ Superstition or not,” Mr Hales 
answered shortly, “I must leave 
you to shoot by yourself, Captain 
Chapman. I could not fire another 
shot to-day. It is more than three 
hundred and fifty years since this 
water of death was seen. In my 
church you may read what happened 
then. And not only that, but ac- 
cording to tradition, its course runs 
directly through our village, and 
even through my garden. My peo- 
ple know nothing about it yet. It 
may burst upon them quite sud- 
denly. There are many obstruc- 
tions, no doubt, in its course, and 
many hollow places to fill up. But 
before many hours it will reach us. 
As a question of prudence, I must 
hasten home. Shot, come to heel 
this moment ! ” 

“You are right,” said the cap- 
tain ; “ I shall do the same. Your 
hospitable board will excuse mo to- 
night I would much rather not 
leap the Woeburn in the dark.” 

With the instinct of a gentleman, 
he perceived that the rector, under 
>this depression, would prefer to have 
no guest. Moreover, the clouds 
were gathering with dark menace 
over the hill-tops ; and he was not 
thp man — if such man there be 
— ^to find pleasure in a wet day’s 
shooting. 

“ No horse has ever yet crossed 
the Woebum,” Mr Hales replied, 
as they all turned homeward across 
the shoulder of the hill ; “ at least, 
if the legends about that are true. 
Though a hare may have leaped it 
to-day, to-morrow no horse will 
either swim or leap it.” 
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“ Bless my heart I does it rise like 
that ? The sooner we get out of its 
way, the better. What a pest it 
will be to you, rector ! Why, you 
never will be able to come to the 
meet, and our opening day is next 
Tuesday.” 

^^Steenie,” cried the rector, im- 
bibing hoj^e, ‘‘ it has not struck me 
in that light before. But it scarcely 
could ever be the will of the Lord 
to cut off a parson from his own 
pack ! ” 

“ Oh, don*t walk so fast !” shouted 
Captain Chapman ; “ one’s neck 

might be broken down a hill like 
this. Tom, lot me lean on your 
shoulder. Boy, I’ll give you six- 
pence to carry my gun. Tom, take 
the flints out, that he mayn’t shoot 
me. Here, Uncle Struan, just sit 
down a minute j a minute can’t 
make any difference, you know,” 
That is true,” said the rector, 
who was also out of breath. Bon- 
ny, how far was the black water 
come 1 You seem to know all about 
it.” 

“ Plaize, sir, it seem to be coming 
down a hill; and the longer I looked, 
the more water was a-coniiiig.” 

“You little nincompoop ! had 
it passed your own door yet — ^your 
hole, or your cave, or whatever you 
call it?” 

“ Plaize sir, it worn’t a runnin* 
towards I at all. It wor makin’ a 
hole in the ground and kickin’ a 
splash up in a fuzzy cornei.” 

“ My poor boy, its course is not 
far from your door; it may be in 
among your goods, and have drowi^d 
your jackass and all, by this time.” 

Like an arrow from a bow, away 
went Bonny down the headlong hill, 
having cast down the captain’s gun, 
and pulled off his red coat to run 
the faster. The three men left be- 
liind clapped their hands to their 
sides and roared with laughter ; at 
such a pace went the white buck- 
skin breeches, through bramble, 
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gorse, heather, over rock, sod, and 
chalk. “ What a grand flying shot ! ” 
cried the keeper. 

“Where the treasure is, there 
will the heart be,” said the rector, 
as soon as he could speak. “ I 
would give a month’s tithes for a 
good day’s rout among that boy’s 
accumulations. He has got the 
most wonderful things, they say; 
and he keeps them on shelves, like 
a temple of idols. What will he do 
when he gets too big to go in at 
his own doorway? I am feeding 
him up with a view to that ; and 
so are my three daughters.” 

“ He must be a thorough young 
thief,” said the captain. “ In any 
other parish, he would be in prison. 
I scarcely know which is the softer 
^ Beak ’ — as we are called — you, or 
Sir Boland.” 

“ Tom,” cried the rector, “ run 
on before us ; you are young and 
active. Inquire where old Nanny 
Stilgoe lives, at the head of the 
village, and tell her that the flood 
is coming upon her ; and help her 
to move her things, poor old soul, 
if she will let you help her. Tell 
her I sent you, and perhaps she 
will, although she is very hard to 
deal with. She has long been fore- 
telling this break of the bourne; 
but the prophets are always the last 
to set their own affairs in order.” 

The keeper touched his hat, and 
.set off. He always attended to the 
parson’s orders more than his own 
master’s. And Mr Hales saw from 
the captain’s face that he had 
ordered things too freely. 

“ Steenie, I beg your pardon,” he 
said ; “I forgot for the moment 
that I should have asked you before 
I despatched your man like that. 
But I did it for your own good, be- 
cause we need no longer Imrry.” 

“ Eector, I am infinitely obleeged 
to you. To order those men is so 
fatiguing. I always want some 
one to do it for me. And now we 
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may go down the hill, I suppose, 
without snapping all our knee-caps. 
To go up a hill fast is a veiy bad 
thing ; but to go down fast is a 
great deal worse, because you think 
you can do it.” 

“ My dear fellow, you may take 
your time. I will not walk you off 
your legs, as that wicked niece of 
mine did. How are you getting on 
there now ? ” 

“Well, that is a delicate question, 
rector. You know what ladies are, 
yoTi know. But I do not see any 
reason to despair of calling you 
‘ uncle,* in earnest.” 

“ Have you brought the old lady 
over to your side 1 You are sure to 
be right when that is done.** 

“ She has been on my side all 
along, for the sake of the land. 
Ah, how good it is ! ** 

“And nobody else in the field, 
that we know of. Then Lallie can’t 
hold out so very much longer. Lord 
bless me ! do you see that black 
line yonder 1 ** 

“ To be sure ! Why, it seems to 
be moving onward, like a great 
snake crawling. And it has a white 
head. What a wonderful thing ! ” 

“ It is our first view of the Woe- 
burn. Would to heaven that it 
were our last one ! The black is 
the water, and the white, I suppose, 
is the chalky scum swept before it. 
It is following the old track, as lava 
does. It will cross the Coombe 
road in about five minutes. If you 
want to get home, you must be 
quick to horse. ^Never mind the 
rain : let us run down the hill or 
just stop one half-minute.” 

They were sitting in the shelter 
of a chalky rock, with the sullen 
storm rising from the south behind 
them, and the drops already patter- 
ing. On the right hand and on 
the left, brown ridges, furzy rises, 
and heathery scollops overhanging 
slidden rubble, and the steep zig- 
zags of the sheep, and the rounding 
away into nothing of the hill-tops. 


— ^all of these were fading into the 
slaty blue of the rain-cloud. Before 
them spread for leagues and leagues, 
clear, and soft, and smiling still, 
the autumnal beauty of the weald- 
land. Tufting handets here and 
there, with darker foliage round 
them, elbows of some distant lane 
unconsciously prominent, swathes 
of colour laid on broadly where the 
crops were all alike ; some bold tree 
of many ages standing on its right 
to stand ; and grey church-towers, 
far asunder, landmarks of a longer 
view ; in the fading distance many 
things we cannot yet make out; 
but hope them to be good and 
beauteous, calm, and large with 
human life. 

This noble view expanded always 
the great heart of the rector ; and 
he never failed to point out clearly 
the boundary - line of his parish. 
He could scarcely make up his 
mind to miss that opportunity, even 
now ; and was just beginning with 
a distant furze-rick, far to the west- 
ward under Chancton Ring, when 
Chapman, having heard it at least 
seven times, cut him short rather 
briskly. 

“You are forgetting one thing, 
my dear sir. Your parish is being 
cut in two, while you are dwelling 
on the boundaries.” 

“ Steenie, you are right. I had 
no idea that you had so much sense, 
jpy boy. You see how the ditches 
stand all full of water, so as to con- 
fuse me. A guinea for the first at 
the rectory gate ! You ought to be 
handicapped. You call yourself 
twenty years younger ; don’t you ? ** 

“ Here’s the guinea !” cried Chap- 
man, as the parson set off ; “ two if 
you Jike; only let me come down 
this confounded hill, considerately.” 

Mr Hales found nothing yet amiss 
with his own premises ; some people 
had come to borrow shovels, and 
wheeling-planks, and suchlike ; but 
the garden looked so fair and dry, 
with its pleasant slope to the east, 
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that the master laughed at his own 
terrors ; until he looked into the 
covered well, the never-failing black- 
diamond water, down below the 
tool-house. Here a great cone rose 
in the middle of the well, like a 
plume of black ostrich; and the 
place was alive with hollow noises. 

“ Dig fhe celery ! ” cried the rec- 
tor. “Every man and boy, come 
here. I won't have my celery 
washed away, nor my drumhead 
savoys, nor my ragged Jack. Girls, 
come out, every one. of you. There 
is not a moment to lose, I tell you. 
I never had finer stuff in all my 
life ; and I won't have it all washed 
away, I tell you. Here, you heavy- 
breeched Dick, what the dickens 
are you gaping at ? I shan’t get a 
thing done before dark, at this rate. 
Out of my way, every one of you. 
If you can't stir your stumps, I 
can.” 

With less avail, like consternation 
seized every family in West Lor- 
raine. A river, of miraculous birth 
and power, was sweeping down up- 
on all of them. There would never 
bo any dry land any more ; aU the 
wise old women had said so. Every- 
body expected to see black water 
bubbling up under his bed that 
night. 

Meanwhile this beautiful and 
grand issue of the gathered liill- 
springs moved on its way majesti- 
cally, obeying the laws it was bom 
of. The gale of the previous night 
had unsealed the chamber of great 
waters, forcing the needful air into 
the duct, and opening vaults that 
stored the rainfall of a hundred 
hills and vales. Through such a 
“bower of stalactite, such limpid 
realms and lakes enlock'd in caves,” 
Gyrene led her weeping son — 

“Where all the rivers of the world he 
found, 

In separate channels gliding under- 
ground.” 

And now, as this cold resistless 
flood calmly reclaimed its ancient 


channel, swallowed up Nanny Stil- 
goe’s well, and cut off the rector 
fi*om his own church ; as if to 
encounter its legendaiy bane, a poor 
young fellow, depressed, and shat- 
tered, feeble, and wan, and heavy- 
hearted, was dragging his reluctant 
steps up the valley of the Adur. 
Leh on the naked rocks of Spain, 
conquered, plundered, and half 
starved, Hilary Lorraine had fallen, 
with the usual reaction of a san- 
guine temperament, into low spirits 
and disordered health. So that 
when he at last made his way 
to Corunna, and found no British 
agent there, nor any one to draw 
supplies from, nothing but the pride 
of his family kept him from writing 
to the Count of Zamora. Of writ- 
ing to England there was no chance. 
All communication ran through the 
channels of the distant and victori- 
ous army. So that he thought him- 
self very lucky (in the present state 
of his health and fortunes), when 
the captain of an oil-ship bound for 
London, having lost three hands on 
the outward voyage, allowed him to 
work his passage. The fare of a 
landsman in feeble liealth was worth 
perhaps more than his services ; but 
the captain was a kind-hearted man, 
and perceived (though he knew not 
who Hilary was) that he had that 
very common thing in those days, 
a “ gent under a cloud '' to deal 
with. And the gale, which had 
opened the Woebum, shortened 
Hilary's track towards it, by forcing 
his ship to run for refuge into 
Shoreham harbour. 

“ How shall I go homel What 
shall I say? Disgraced, degraded, 
and broken down, a stain upon my 
name and race, I am not fit to enter 
our old doors. What w ill my father 
say to me? And proud Alice — 
what win her thoughts be ? ” 

With steps growing slower at 
each weary drag, ho crossed the 
bridge of Bramber, and passed be- 
neath the ivied towers of the rivals 
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of his ancestors, and then avoiding 
Steyning town, he turned up the 
valley of West Lorraine. And the 
rain which had come on at middle- 
day, and soaked his sailor’s slops 
long ago, now took him on the 
flank judiciously. And his heart 
was so low, that he received it all 
without talking either to himself 
or it. 

“ I will go to the rectory first,’* 
he thought'; Uncle Struan is 
violent, but he is warm. And 
though he has three children of his 
own, he loves me much more than 
my father does.*' 

Witt; this i*e8olution, he turned 
on the right down a lane that came 
out by the rectory. The lane broke 
off suddenly into black water ; and a 
tall, robust man stood in the twi- 
light, with a heavy spade over 
his shoulder. And Hilary Lorraine 
went up to him. 

No, no, my man ; not a penny 
to spare!** said the rector, in an- 
ticipation ; we have a great deal 
too much to do with our own poor, 
and with this new trouble especially. 
The times are hard — yes, they al- 
ways are; but an honest man al- 
ways can get good work. Or go 
and light for your country, like a 
man — but we can't have you in 
this parish,** 

“1 have fought for my*country. 
Unde Struan ; and this is all that 
has come of it.** 

“ Good God, Hilary ! ** cried the 
rector; and for a long time he 
could say nothing else. 

‘‘Yes, Uncle Struan, don't you 
understand 1 Every one must have 
his ups and downs. I am having a 
long spell of downs just now.’* 

“ My dear boy, my dear boy, 
whatever have you done!** 

“ Do you mean to throw me over. 
Uncle Struan, as the rest of the 
world has beautifully done 1 Every- 
thing seems to be upset. What is 


the meaning of this broad black 
stream 

“Come into my study, and tell 
me all. I can let you in without 
sight of your aunt. The shock 
would be too great for her.** 

Hilary followed without a word. 
Mr Hales led him in at the window, 
and warmed him, and covered him 
with his own dressing-gown, and 
watched him slowly recovering. 

“ Never mind the tar on your 
hands; it is an honest smell,** ho 
said ; “ my poor boy, my poor boy, 
what you must have been through 1 ** 
“ Whatever has happened to me,** 
answered Hilary, spreading his thin 
hands to the fire, “ has been all of 
my own doing, Uncle Struan.** 

“You shall have a cordial; and 
you shall toll me all. There, I have 
bolted the door. I am your parson, 
as well as your uncle. All you say 
will bo sacred with me. And I am 
sure you have done no great harm 
after all. We shall see what your 
dear aunt thinks of it.** 

Then Hilary, sipping a little rum- 
and-water, wandered through his 
story ; not telling it brightly, as 
once he might have done, but luiding 
nothing consciously. 

“ Do you mean to tell me there 
is nothing worse than that ]** asked 
the rector, with a sigh of great re- 
lief. 

“There is nothing wome, uncle. 
'How could it be -worse ? ** 

“ And they turned you out of the 
army for that! How thankful I 
am for belonging to the Church ! . 
Yep are simj)ly a martyred hero.** 

“ Yes, they turned me out of the 
army for that. How could they 
help it?** Reasoning thus ho met 
his uncle’s look of pity, and it was 
too much for him. He did what 
many a far greater man, and braver 
hero has done, and will do, when 
the soul is moving. He burst into 
a hot flood of tears. 
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THE ABODE OF SNOW. 

HANG RANG, SPITI, AND TIBETAN POLYANDRY. 


On turning north-westward from 
Chinese Tibet I set myself to the 
task of traversing the whole line of 
the Western Himdliya, from Li'o 
Porgyiil to Kashmir and the Hindu 
Kush, in the interior of its ranges, 
at a height usually about 12,000 
feet, and through the provinces of 
Ilangrang, Spiti, Lahaul, Zanakar, 
Sdnl, and Dras. About half of this 
lino of journey is not to be found 
in Montgomerie’s Eoutes, and it in- 
volves more than one passage of 
several days over high and difficult 
ground, where there are no villages, 
no houses, and scarcely even any 
wood. Nevertheless, it commends 
itself as a summer and autumn jour- 
ney to the traveller, from its great 
elevation, which keeps him above 
the tremendous heat of the gorges 
— from its singularly pure and brac- 
ing air — from the protection which 
more than one snowy range affords 
against the Indian monsoon — from 
the awful sublimity of the scenery 
— and from the exceedingly primi- 
tive and essentially Turanian and 
Lamaistic character of the people 
among whom he has to sojourn. 

It is possible to hit upon this 
line of journey without essaying 
the arduous task of visiting Pd and 
Shipki, because there is a path from 
Sdngnam to Nako, in Hangrang,by 
way of Lio and Hango, whi 9 h, 
though it goes over the Hangrang 
Pass at an altitude of 14,530 feet, 
is comparatively easy. But from 
Namgea Eizbing or Fields, I had to 
reach Nako by crossing the Sutlej 
and passing over a shoulder of the 
great mountain Lio Porgyiil ; so, on 
the 12th August, we made the steep 
ascent to the village of Namgea, and 
from there to a very unpleasant 


jhdla which crosses the foaming tor- 
rent of the Sutlej. In this part of the 
Himdliya, and, indeed, on to Kash- 
mir, these bridges are constructed 
of twigs, chiefly from birch-trees or 
bushes, twisted together. Two thick 
ropes of these twigs, about the size 
of a man’s thigh, or a little larger, 
are stretched across the river, at a 
distance of about six to four feet 
from each other, and a similar rope 
runs between them, three or four 
feet lower, being connected wdth the 
upper ropes by more slender ropes, 
also usuily of birch twigs tw'isted 
together, but sometimes of grass, 
and occurring at an interval of about 
five feet from each other. The un- 
pleasantness of a jhiUa is 
passenger has no propa|^la^£i&e 
upper ropes, which M|p;bo' wck 
and rough to be glared by the 
hand ; and that, at the extremities, 
they are so far apart that it is diffi- 
cult to have any hold of both at 
the same time ; while the danger is 
increased by the bend or hang of 
they/i'i^/a, w^hich is much lower in 
the middle tlian at its ends. He 
has also to stoop painfully in order 
to move along it ; and it is sel- 
dom safe for liini to rest his 
feet on the lower rope, except 
where it is supported from the upper 
ropes by the transverse ones. To 
fall into the raging torrent under- 
neath would be almost certain de- 
struction. The high wind which 
usually prevails in the Himdliya 
during the day, makes the whole 
structure swing about frightfully. 
In the middle of the bridge there 
is a cross-bar of wood (to keep the 
two upper ropes separate) which has 
to be stepped over ; and it is not 
customary to repair a jhula until 
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some one falls through it, and so splendid style ; but the heavy 
gives pT&cticdl demonstration that Ohota Kbmi nearly stuck in the 
it is in rather a rotten state. One middle, at the cross-bar, and reached 
of these bridges — at Kokser on the terra firma in a state of great 
Chandra river, but now superseded agitation. Among the people who 
by a wooden bridge — may have ac- carried our things, there was the 
cel§rated the death of Lord Elgin on comely wife of a zemindar, who 
his way up to Dharamsala. When came with us for a curious reason, 
crossing over it his coat was caught on Two of her servants had beftn detailed 
thebirch twigs; and his progress be- off to take part in the carriage of 
ing thus arrested, he was unable to go our effects, and it occured to this 
over it with that continuous, but not buxom dame that it would not do 
too rapid motion, which is the safest to let her servants go and receive 
way of dealing with such a passage, money on their own account ; so 
To delay on a bridge of this kind, she came also, and carried a mere 
swinging in the wind, is trying to nominal burden, having been over 
the strongest nerves ; and I know, with us at Shipki. A sentimental 
on excellent authority, that the posi- and perfectly virtuous friendship 
tion ill which he was thus placed had sprung up between this lady 
had probably some effect in aggra- and my Afghan cook ; and Chota 
vating the heart disease from which Khan’s admiration of her reached the 
this Governor - General died not culminating point when he saw his 
many days afterwards. fat friend cross and rccross the jhMa 

This bridge below Kamgea, which without the least hesitation or trepi- 
is ainjistt .rOO feet in length, is a dation. All our baggage got across 
pai^cufirl^^ad one, because there safely, which cannot be calculated 
is so little lraffic over it that it is upon at this particular bridge, and 
almost liGwet repaired ; and Mr nobody fell through, though such a 
Pagell told me that the Namgea result did not appear at all unlikely 
people were at some loss to know how from the rotten state of the birch 
I was to be got across in my weak ropes. I have gone over worse 
and disabled state. A discussion jhillas than this ; but it was my 
arose amongst them as to whether first, and impressed me with a feel- 
tho jhula would bear the weight of ing that the fewer we met with on 
one or two men to assist me over it, our way the better. Any bridge, how- 
on hearing of which I could not ever, and even the hair-like bridge 
help laughing quietly, because, how- of Chinavad itself, with hell flaming 
ever unfit for prolonged muscular Jjeneath, would have been welcome 
exertion, any short dangerous piece to me at this time, so long as 
of work was just what I liked, it took mo across the Sutlej, and 
Accordingly, to the wonder and away from its furnace -like val- 
admiration of the mountaineers, who ley. I experienced an intense feel- 
could not distinguish between in- ing of relief on finding that I had 
capacity for walking up 6000 feet no more Sutlej, but only the long 
and weakness of nerve, I took the line of the Western Himdliya before 
jlvdJa whenever I came to it, with- me. It may appear very absurd to 
out stopping to think of it, or look- hate a river, and regard it as a per- 
ing either to the right or the left sonal enemy and special agent of 
until I found myself safe on the the powers of evil; but that was 
rocks on the other side. Silas the frame of mind into which 1 
followed my example, and, with his had got as regards this stream, 
lithe MarAtha frame, got over it in “ Go to,” I said, ‘‘ you uneasy, 
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yellowish-white, foaming, thunder- 
ing river. Go and choke yourself 
in the sands of the PanjAb. You 
may be called Langchhenkhdbad^ 
and be fed by the mouths of ele- 
phants or demons; you may be richly 
laden with gold-dust, and may worm 
your way into the bowels of the 
earth, until, in sunless cavems, you 
pollute the waters of Alph, the 
sacred river; but you shall have 
none of my dust to grind against 
the walls of your rock-prison.” 

In order to reach Nako, where 
Mr Pagell was to part from me, we 
had to cross Lio Porgyiil at a 
height of about 14,000 feet, the 
lower path having become impas- 
sable ; but that could not be done 
in a day, so we camped at a very 
charming spot called Gyumilr, on 
the Sutlej side of the great moun- 
tain, at the height of about 11,500 
feet. This was a place correspond- 
ing to Namgea and Shipki Pizhing, 
having a few terraced fields, and 
also a few huts; but it was more 
level than these other outlying 
stations, and had willow-trees with 
rills of pure water running through 
meads of soft, thick, green grass. 
A spot like this has a peculiar 
charm after days of barren rock, 
and it was all the more pleasant 
because Lio Porgyiil shaded the sun 
from off us by 3 p.m., and left a 
long, cool, pleasant afternoon. Mr 
Pagell’s convert, whose father had 
been hereditary executioner at Ku- 
nawar, came out very great on this 
occasion. All along he had shown 
a disposition to talk without mea- 
sure, and without much regard as 
to whether any one was listening to 
him or not. It seemed as if having 
been denied the privilege of cutting 
off human heads, and so stopping 
human breath, he had a special 
claim to use his own throat and 
his own breath to an unlimited 
extent. Mr Pagell, with his 
kind and philosophical view of 


human frailty, excused his follower 
on the ground that it was the man’s 
nature so to act; and clearly it was 
so. If the Hereditary Executioner 
bad somewhat restrained his conver- 
sational powers at Shipki, as a 
place where there was some danger 
of conversation being cut short by 
the removal of the conversing head, 
he fully made up for the depriva- 
tion at Gyumilr. He talked, with- 
out ceasing, to his Moravian brother 
and to me, to my servants, to the 
Hamgea ligarries, to the willow- 
trees, to the rills, to the huts, and 
to the stones. It did not in the 
least matter that no one understood 
much of what he said, for his 
dialect of Lower Kundwar was not 
rendered more intelligible to the 
people about him by the mispro- 
nounced Tibetan words which he 
mixed up with it out of his bron- 
chial tubes. That was a matter of 
no consequence to the Hereditary 
Executioner, wlio talked without 
waiting for replies, and did us ex- 
cellent service all the while ; but I 
could not help thinking that a few 
days more of him might have pro- 
duced a strong temptation to exercise 
his own hereditary art upon his own 
person. 

Close to Gyumilr there is the 
monastery of Tashigong, which 
affords a very secluded position for 
Lamas of a retiring and contem- 
plative turn of mind as all 
Lamas ought to be. We were 
indebted to them for yaks, or rather 
zo-pos, but had hardly any com- 
munication with them, and they 
did not seem disposed to cultivate 
our acquaintance. They have a 
beautifully secluded position for a 
monastery, among the precipices of 
a mountain which no one dreams of 
ascending, and away from villages 
and trade-routes. This tendency of 
Bildhists to seclude themselves from 
the world, has interfered with Bild- 
hism being a great power in the 
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world. Even in China, where the 
numerous and well-built monas- 
teries, with large gardens and plan- 
tations attached, sufficiently prove 
that Eddhism must, at one time, 
have had a great attraction for the 
black-haired race, — this religion has 
long ceased to be an important ele- 
ment in the national life. It is 
forced to give way even before such 
a religion as Hinduism, and a nega- 
tive positivism such as Confucian- 
ism, whenever mankind reaches a 
certain stage of complicated social 
arrangements, or, as wo call it, 
civihsation ; but there is a stage 
before that, though after the period 
of tribal fighting, when a religion 
like Eddhism naturally flourishes. 
1^*0 w Tibet is still in that position 
at the present day, and so Edd- 
hisin (in the shape of Lamaism) is 
still supreme in it, though it has 
almost entirely disappeared from 
India, and has so little jiower in 
China. 

Starting about four in the morn- 
ing, as was our wont, we had a very 
pleasant journey over the mountain 
to Nako. There were some vestiges 
of a path. The ascent was so steep, 
that great part of the way it looked 
as if the mountains were overhang- 
ing us, and some small stone ava- 
lanches came down uncomfortably 
near; but that was the character 
only of the first section. On reach- 
ing the highest part of the moun- 
tain which we attained — a height of 
nearly 14,000 feet — we found our- 
selves on the turn of its ridge, and 
wound for some way along the top 
of terrific precipices, which rose up 
almost perpendicularly to the height 
of about 5000 feet above the river 
Lee. It is more interesting, and a 
great deal more pleasant, being at 
the top of this gorge than at the 
bottom of it, where there is no 
path ; and the largest pieces of rock 
we could roll over were dissipated 
into fragments, too small to be seen 


by us, long before they reached the 
river. 

At l^ako we camped close to the 
viUage, on the grassy bank of a 
small lake. The other side of this 
lake was lined with large poplar 
and willow trees, and in so desolate 
a region the place appeared exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Elsewhere it might 
not have appeared so striking ; but 
there is nothing like slow difficult 
travelling and tent-life, or camping 
out, for enabling one to appreciate 
the scenery. I particularly felt 
this to be the case in the upper 
parts of Kashmir, whore not only 
the scene of each iiight^s encamp- 
ment, but even every turn of the 
beautiful wooded valleys, was deeply 
impressed upon my memory. Kako 
is a little over 12,000 feet high; 
and though I had already slept at 
higher altitudes on the Kiing-ma 
Pass, the weather had become cold- 
er, and I hero, for the first time, 
experienced a sensation which the 
head of the Yarkund expedition 
had warned me not to be afraid 
of. It consisted in being suddenly 
awakened at night by an over- 
powering feeling of suffocation and 
faintness, which one unaccustomed 
to it, or not warned about it, might 
readily mistake for the immediate 
approach of death. It is a very 
curious feeling — just as if the spirit 
were about to flit from the body ; 
Jbut a few more days of travelling 
along the line of 1 2,000 feet enabled 
me to get rid of it altogether. 

At Kako we stayed two nights, 
an4 must have been in much need 
of a rest, for wo enjoyed our stay 
there immensely in spite of the ex- 
ceedingly inclement weather. It 
is in an almost rainless district, but 
it is occasionally visited by rain or 
snow, and we happened to hit on 
the time of one of these storms. 
Soon after our arrival about mid- 
day the thermometer sank to 50°, 
and next morning was at 47'’, and 
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rain fell, or chill raw mists swept 
over us. Occasionally the clouds 
would clear away, showing the 
mountain above us white with new- 
fallen enow down to within a few 
hundred feet of our tent ; and this 
sort of weather continued during 
the period of our stay at this highly 
elevated Village. At night it was 
intensely cold; the wind carried 
the rain into our frail abodes wher- 
ever it could find admission ; and 
though the canvas of our tents did 
not admit the wet exactly, yet it 
was in a very damp state, which 
added to the coolness of the interior. 
Nevertheless we felt quite at home, 
and our servants also enjoyed them- 
selves much. They amused them- 
selves with various athletic games ; 
and, to my astonishment, I found 
Silas, who had spent all his life 
within the tropics, swimming across 
the lake, which was a most danger- 
ous thing to do, owing to the al- 
most icy coldness of the water and 
the number of tangled weeds which 
it contained. This, and our general 
cheerfulness, said a great deal for 
the beneficial effects of high moun- 
tain air, and of a nourishing diet of 
milk, mutton, game, and wheat or 
barley flour, so superior to the rice, 
curries, vegetables, and pulse, with 
which the people of India delight 
to stuff themselves. The piles of 
chnppattiesy or girdle-cakes, which 
my servants baked for themselves, 
were enormous ; so were their 
draughts of milk ; and I supplied 
them with a great deal of mutton, 
which they did not undervalue. 
The people of all the Tibetan- 
speaking countries also eat enor- 
mously. They always had some- 
thing before starting, however early 
the hour might be ; and whenever we 
halted for a little on the way, they 
took out their mttilj or roasted barley 
flour, and if there happened to be 
any water accessible, kneaded this 
flour into large balls about the size 


of a cricket-bajl, and so ate it with 
great gusto. On halting for the 
day, which was most usually about 
three in the afternoon; while the 
men assisted us in pitching the 
tents and making other arrange- 
ments, the women immediately fell 
to work in making cliuppatties and 
preparing great pots of tea-broth, 
into which they put salt, butter, 
flour, sometimes even meat, and, 
in fact, almost anything eatable 
which turned up. After they 
had done with us, the whole of 
their afternoons and evenings ap- 
peared to be spent in eating and 
supping, varied occasionally by sing- 
ing or a wild dance. Sometimes 
they prolonged their feasting late 
into the night; and it was a mystery 
to me where all the flesh they con- 
sumed came from, until I observed 
that the Himaliya are very rich in 
the carcasses of sheep and goats 
which have been killed by exposure 
or by falling rocks. All this eating 
enables the Tibehins to carry enor- 
mous burdens, and to make long 
marches up and down their terrible 
mountains. Among the rice-eating 
Kashmirians 1 observed that large- 
bodied, strong enough looking 
young men were grievously op- 
pressed, and soon knocked up, by 
burdens which Tibetan women 
could have carried gaily along far 
more difficult paths, and which 
their husbands would have thought 
nothing of. Lut even in Tibet the 
heaviest burden did not always go 
to the strongest bearer. A very 
common way was for my bigarnes 
to engage in a game of chance the 
night before starting, and so settle 
the order of selecting packages. Oc- 
casionally the strongest- men used 
their strength in order to reserve 
for themselves the lightest burdens. 
I noticed also, as an invariable rule, 
that the worst caniers, those who 
had the most need of husbanding 
theij breath, were always the most 
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talkative and queruleus, vrliile the 
beet were either silent or indulged 
only in brief occasional exclama- 
tions. 

The houses I had met with 
hitherto had all slated roofs; but 
at ^ako, as all through Spiti, 
and also in Zanskar, thorn bushes 
were thickly piled on the roofs, 
and in some cases actually consti- 
tuted the only roofs there were ex- 
cept beams. This is done to pre- 
serve the wood below, and it pro- 
bably docs, from the effects of the 
sun in so dry a climate ; it must also 
assist in keeping out the cold ; 
but it gives the houses a peculiar 
fuizy look, and denies the people 
the great privilege of using the 
top of the house beneath their 
own as an addendum to their own 
abode. I purchased at this vil- 
lage a pretty large shaggy white 
dog, of a breed which is com- 
mon all over China. We called it 
Kako, or the N'akowallah, after the 
place of its birth; and never did 
poor animal show such attachment 
to its native village. It could only 
be managed for some days by a 
long stick which was fastened to 
its collar, as it did not do to let 
it come into close contact with us 
because of its teeth. In this vile 
durance, and even after it had got 
accustomed to us, and could be led 
by a chain, it was continually sigh- 
ing, whining, howling, growling, 
and looking piteously in the direc- 
tion in which it supposed its birth- 
place to be. Even when we were 
hundreds of miles away from N^ako, 
it no sooner found its chain loose than 
it immediately turned on its footsteps 
and made along the path we had j ust 
traversed, being apparently under 
the impression that it was only a 
day's journey from its beloved 
village. It had the utmost dread 
of running water, and had to be 
carried or forced across aU bridges 
and fords. No dog, of whatever 


size, could stand against it in fight, 
for our Chinese friend had peculiar 
tactics of its own which took its 
opponents completely by surprise. 
When it saw another dog, and was 
unchained, it immediately rushed 
straight at the other dog, butted it 
over and seized it by the throat or 
some equally tender plafee before 
the enemy could gather itself to- 
gether. Yet Nako became a most 
affectionate animal, and was an ad- 
mirable watch. It never uttered a 
sound at night when any stranger 
came near it, but quietly pinned 
him by the calf of the leg, and held 
on there in silence until some one it 
could trust came to the relief. The 
Nakowallah was a most curious 
mixture of simplicity, ferocity, and 
affcctioiiateness. I left him with 
a lady at Peshawar, to whose little 
girls he took at once, in a gentle 
and playful manner; but when I 
said “ Good-bye, Nako," he divined at 
once that I was going to desert him ; 
he leaped on his chain and howled 
and wailed. I should not at all 
wonder if a good many dogs were to 
bo met with in heaven, while as 
many human beings were made to 
reappear as pariahs on the plains of 
India. 

Above Nako there is a small Lama 
monastery, and all the way up to 
it — a height of about GOO feet — 
there are terraced fields in which are 
grown wheat, barley, a kind of tur- 
nip, and pulse. Thus the cultiva- 
tion rises here to almost 13,000 feet, 
and the crops are said to be very 
goo^ indeed. There is some nearly 
level pasture-ground about the place, 
and yaks and ponies are bred in it 
for the trade into Chinese Tibet. 
The people are all Tibetans, and 
distinctly Tartar in feature. They 
are called Diikpas, and seem to be 
of rather a religious turn. Accord- 
ingly, they had recently been fa- 
vour^ by the re-incamation, in a 
boy of their village, of the Teshii 
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Lama, who resides at Teshii Lambu, 
the capital of Western Tibet, and 
who, in the Lama hieraTchy,is second 
only to the Dalai or Grand Lama. 

At Nako I bade farewell to my 
kind fnend Mr Pagell, to whom I 
had been so much indebted. On 
all the rest of my journey I was ac- 
conipaniefl only by my native ser- 
vants and by porters of the country, 
and only twice, shortly after parting 
with the Moravian, did I meet 
European travellers. These were 
two Indian officers who were cross- 
ing from Ladak to the Sutlej valley ; 
and another officer, a captain from 
Gwalior, who had gone into Spiti 
by the Babah route, and whom I 
passed a few hours after parting 
with Mr PageU. My first day’s 
journey to Chango was easy, over 
tolerably level ground, which sel- 
dom required me to dismount from 
my zo-po, and on a gentle level, 
descending about 2000 feet to 
Chango. That place has a large 
extent of cultivated nearly level 
ground, and it may be called the 
capital of Hangrang, a province 
which formerly belonged to China, 
and of which the other large villages 
are Nako, Hango, and Lio. The 
whole population of this little pro- 
vince numbers only about 3000 souls, 
and they seem to be terribly hard 
worked in autumn ; but then during 
long months of the year they have lit- 
tle to do except to enjoy themselves. 
In the afternoon two bands of wan- 
dering Spiti minstrels made their 
appearance, and performed before 
my tent. The attraction of the 
larger of them was a handsome Vo- 
man (two of whose husbands were 
among the minstrels — there being 
more at home) who danced and 
sang after the manner of Indian 
nautch girls, but with more vigour 
and less impropriety. The senior 
husband of this lady ingeniously re- 
marked that I could not think of 
giving him less than a rupee, as he 
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was going to sing my praise over the 
whole country-side. 

On the next two days I had the 
first and shortest of those stretches 
over ground without villages and 
houses to which I have already allud- 
ed ; and my route took me again, for 
a day’s journey and a night’s encamp- 
ment, into the inhospitable region 
of Chinese Tibet, but into a section 
of that country where I saw no 
Tartar young women or human 
inhabitants of any kind. From 
Chango a path leads into Spiti 
across the river Lee, by the fort of 
Shealkar, over the Lepcha Pass and 
along the right bank of the Lee; 
but that route is said to be ex- 
tremely difficult, and I selected a 
path (which surely cannot possibly 
be much better) that takes north- 
ward up the left side of the Lee, but 
at some distance from it, into the 
Chinese province of Chiimiirti, and, 
after a day’s journey there, crosses 
the boundary of Spiti, and continues, 
still on the same bank of the river, 
on to Dankar, the capital of Spiti. 

A long steep ascent from Chango 
took me again on to the priceless 
12,000 and 13,000 feet level. The 
early morning was most delicious, be- 
ing clear and bright, without wind, 
and exhilarating in the highest de- 
gree, while nothing could be more 
striking than the lighting up by the 
sun of the snowy peaks around. One 
starts on these early mountain jour- 
neys in great spirits, after drinking 
about a quart of fresh milk ; but 
after three or four hours, when the 
rays of the sun have begun to make 
themselves felt, and there has been 
a certain amount of going down into 
perpendicular gorges and climbing 
painfully up the other ride of them, 
our spirits begin to flag, and, unless 
there has been a long rest and a 
good breakfast in the middle of the 
day, feelings of exasperation are in 
the ascendant before the camping- 
ground is reached. Early on this 
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day's journey I met the finest Ti- 
betan mastiff which I saw in all 
the Himaliya. It was a sheep- 
dog, of a dark colour, and much 
longer and larger than any of the 
ferocious guardians of Shipki. 
While we were talking to the shep- 
herd who owned it, this magnificent 
creature sat watching us, growling 
and showing its teeth, evidently 
ready to fly at our throats at a 
moment’s notice; but whenever I 
spoke of purchase, it at once put a 
mile of hill between us, and no calls 
of its master would induce it to come 
.back. It seemed at once to under- 
stand that it was being bargained for, 
and Bo took steps to preserve its own 
liberty; but it need not have been 
so alarmed, for the shepherd refused 
to part with it on any terms. 

After passing the Chaddaldok Po 
by a narrow slated wooden bridge, 
we reached the top of the left bank 
of the To-tzo or Para river, which 
divides Hangrang from Chinese Ti- 
bet. The descent to the stream is 
about 1500 feet, and a short way 
down there are some hot springs, 
with grass and willow-trees round 
them, and the shelter of great rocks. 
This would be by far the best place 
for camping ; but, for some reason 
or other, the Change people had de- 
termined that we should do so on 
the Chinese side of the river. On 
getting down there, with some difti- 
culty, and crossing the sangpa, I 
found there was no protection what- 
ever from the sun’s rays, which beat 
into the valley fiercely, and were re- 
flected, in an oveipowering manner, 
from the white stones and rocks 
around, while the noise of the furi- 
ous river was quite deafening. Here 
I had to remain without shelter and 
without food for nearly three hours, 
getting more and more exasperated 
as time passed on. After this, I 
usually kept two coolies within 
reach of me, with sufficient supplies 
to meet any emergency, and cloth- 
ing sufficient to enable me to camp 


out if necessary; but I had now to 
learn the wisdom of such an arrange- 
ment. My servants had not got on 
well with the Change people, and 
the latter had left us only a little 
way before we reached this river, 
under pretence of taking a short 
cut. I could not feel that the former 
were properly in my hands until I 
got past Dankar, for they might in- 
vent some scheme for forcing me to 
go down from that place to the Sut- 
lej valley, through the Babah Pass. 
As to the Chango higarries, I could 
not say what their motive might be 
for delay; but it was clear to me, 
now that I was alone, that it would 
be necessary to check this sort cf 
thing at the outset, and I felt a cer- 
tain advantage for doing so in being 
upon Chinese ground. So, w^hen 
the parties did come in at last, I 
made my wrath appear to be even 
greater than it was; and, seeing 
that one of them was a elvikar^ and 
had a matchlock-gun and a hunting- 
knife with him, I thought thei’e 
could be nothing cowardly in mak- 
ing an example of him, so I fell 
upon him, and frightened one or 
two more. This was what the 
Prench call a necessary act, and it 
by no means interfered with the 
friendly terms on which I always 
stood with my coolies ; but I need 
scarcely say that such things should 
not be encouraged, and that every- 
;thing depends upon why and how 
they are done. No formal rules 
can touch this subject effectually. 
Some men will travel through a 
country without being guilty of an 
act* of violence, or even of utter- 
ing an angry word, and yet they 
leave behind a feeling of bitter 
hatred not only towards themselves 
but also towards the race and gov- 
ernment to which they belong. 
Other men produce similar results 
by unnecessary, stupid, and cow- 
ardly acts of violence. It is curious 
that sometimes a Briton, who is so 
wildly benevolent in theory towards 
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weak and uncivilised races, no 
sooner finds himself among them 
than he tramples on their toes un- 
mercifully, and is ready to treat 
them in a ruthless manner. There- 
fore I must guard against the sup- 
position that 1 go in for violent 
treatment in any part of the world, 
though juSt as little do I hold that 
it should be entirely avoided in all 
circumstances. It is the touch of 
nature that makes the whole world 
kin, which is the best recommen- 
dation of the traveller. An Eng- 
lish officer, a great ehikar, writing 
to me from the wilds to the north 
of Kashmir, mentions that the peo- 
ple of one village (who had been in 
Kashmir, and had noticed the ways 
of English officers there) begged him, 
in the name of God, not to make a 
map of the country; and on his 
asking them the reason why, their 
reply was : “ We do not mind you 
coming here, because you talk to 
us and let us sit down by you ; 
but other officers will say to us, 
<D — you, go away.*” This 
often arises simply from fatigue; 
but for a traveller to neglect to 
make friends of the people among 
whom he sojourns, causes far more 
dislike to him than any positive 
acts of violence he is likely to com- 
mit ; and such is specially the case 
in high mountainous countries, 
where the population is scanty and 
travellers are rare, and the people — 
however poor some of them may be, 
and however dirty all are — have 
much natural though not formal 
politeness, and are free from the rude 
presumption which has become one 
of the distinguishing characteristics 
of the lower classes of this country 
of late years. Englishmen are far 
from being the most unconciliatory 
of travellers, and they would be 
better liked in India if the Indians 
had more experience of the harshness 
of the ordinary German, and the 
ignorant insolence of the ordinary 
French, traveller. 


At this point 1 finally left the 
dominions of the Bajah of Bussahir, 
which include upper and lower 
KunAwar and the Tartar province 
of Hangraiig. Everywhere there, 
except to a slight extent at Cbango, 
the people had been exceedingly 
civil and pleasant, and had readily 
furnished me with all the carriage 
I required, though they must often 
have done so at great inconvenience 
to themselves, owing to the harvest 
operations which were going on. 
In lower Kundwar they seemed to 
be a gentle and rather timid people, 
speaking an Aryan language ; and 
though the Tartars of the upper 
portion of Bussahir were of rougher 
and stronger character, yet they 
were quiet and friendly enough. 
As to the roads of these provinces, 
they are exactly in the same state 
as when Gerard traversed them, and 
I prefer to quote here his account 
of them rather than to give any 
more descriptions of my own. 
“The roads in general,” he says, 
consist of narrow footpaths skirt- 
ing precipices, with often here and 
there rocks, that would seem to 
come down wdth a puff of wind, 
projecting over the head ; to avoid 
which it is necessary sometimes to 
bend yourself double. The way 
often leads over smooth stones 
steeply inclined to a frightful abyss, 
with small niches cut or worn, 
barely sufficient to admit the point 
of the foot ; or it lies upon heaps 
of gigantic angular fragments of 
granite or gneiss, almost piercing 
the shoes, and piled upon one 
another in the most horrid dis- 
order. Where the rocks are con- 
stantly hurled from above there 
is not the slightest trace of a path, 
and cairns of stones are erected 
within sight of each other, to guide 
the traveller. There are often deep 
chasms between the rocks, and it re- 
quires a considerable.degreeof agUity 
to clear them, and no small degree 
of caution to avoid overturning the 
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stones, which now and then shake 
under you. . . . The most difficult 
part I saw was where ropes were 
used to raise and lower the baggage; 
and this did not arise from the path 
having given way. Now and then 
flights of stone steps occur, notched 
trees and spars from rock to rock, 
rude scaffolding along the perpen- 
dicular face of a mountain, formed 
of horizontal stakes driven into the 
crevices, with boards above, and the 
outer ends resting on trees or slant- 
ing posts projecting from the clefts 
of the rock below. The most extra- 
ordinary one of this kind I ever saw 
was in the valley of Teedong. It is 
called Hapua, and the scaffolding 
continued for 150 feet. It was con- 
structed like the other, with this 
difference, that six posts were driven 
horizontally into the cracks of the 
rocks, and secured by a great 
many wedges ; there was no sup- 
port on the outer side, and the 
river, which undermined it, rushed 
with incredible fury and a clamor- 
ous uproar beneath. The shaking of 
the scaffolding, together vdth the 
stupefying noise of the torrent, com- 
bined to give the traveller an uncer- 
tain idea of his safety.” * To this it 
may be added that though several 
bridges — sangpas such as the one 
beneath Pii, which I have already 
described — ^have been built of late 
in Kunawar, almost every path of 
that province is crossed by un- 
bridged mountain torrents, which 
are by no means easy to pass in 
summer during the day, when they 
are swollen by the melting snows 
and glaciers above. Bungalows for 
Europeans are to be found only on 
the Hindiisthan and Tibet road ; 
and as the people, being affected by 
Hindi! caste notions, will not allow 
a European to occupy their houses, 


a tent is necess^ for making much 

moun- 
tainous and formidable country. 

Camped as we were on the Chinese 
side of the To-tzo river, we might 
have had a marauding visit from 
some of the nomad Tartars, dwellers 
in tents, who are the chief in- 
habitants of the provindfe of Chii- 
miirti ; but, I fancy, the Lassa 
Government would be as opposed 
to any unnecessary interference with 
Englishmen as it is to admitting 
them into Chinese Tibet, because 
such interference might be made a 
handle of by the Indian Govern- 
ment. There is another door here 
at To-tzo into the dominions of the 
Grand Lama; but Mr Pagell had 
told me that he had already tried 
it, and that on reaching the flrst 
village he was sent back immediate- 
ly, without any ceremony, and was 
scarcely allowed time to feed his 
yak or pony. It would, no doubt, 
be as difficult to communicate with 
the Tzong-pon of Chiimiirti as with 
the Tzong-pon of D’zabrung, and 
the Change people would only go 
along the path to Spiti. Since 
publishing my former remarks on 
the exclusiveness of the Tibetans, I 
have noticed that Turner t makes 
mention of a very probable origin of 
it. He ascribes it not to any dislike 
to Europeans, but to that spirit of 
conquest which forms the common 
character of all Mohammedan states, 
and that hostility which their reli- 
gion enjoins against all who are not 
its professors.” He, indeed, refers 
more particularly to this cause as 
having led the people of Bhotan to 
close the southern entrances to their 
mountainous country ; but it is ex- 
tremely likely that it may have 
been more generally operative, and 
induced the Tibetans to seclude the 


* Account of Koonawur, &c., &c., by the late Capt. Alexander Gerard. Edited by 
George Lloyd. London, 1841. 

+ An Account of an Embassy to the Court of the Teslioo Lama, in Tibet. By 
Captain Satnuel Turner. London, 1806. 
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whole dominions of the Grand Lama, 
while their dread of Europeans and 
of the gold-mines being coveted, 
might still have acted afterwards to 
the same end. In the close of last 
century there seems to have been 
no unwillingness on the part of 
the Lama Government to enter into 
relationships with British India ; 
for first Mr George Bogle in 1774, 
and then Captain Turner in 1783, 
were allowed to visit Teshii Lambu 
as representatives of our Govern- 
ment. A paragraph appeared in 
the ‘Times,* a few days ago, inti- 
mating that Mr Bogle’s MS. 
journal of his mission to Lassa had 
been discovered lately in the British 
Museum, and is to be published by 
the Indian Government, along with 
an account of the trade-routes into 
Tibet. There must surely, how- 
ever, be some mistake here; be- 
cause, though Turner gives some 
account of his predecessor’s mission, 
he makes no mention whatever of 
Bogle having gone to Lassa, but only 
to Tcshii Lambu and ihe Bogda 
Lama. Turner’s own journal gives 
a very full account of that route and 
of that part of the country ; but Mr 
Bogle’s journal will be welcome. 
Though it contains no geographical 
information, yet I am informed it 
gives long reports of the envoy's 
conversations with the Tibetan 
authorities ; and it is gratifying to 
find that the Indian Government is 
again turning its thoughts to Chinese 
Tibet after the long time which has 
elapsed since 1783. Aformal mission 
might be sent to Lassa; or, under the 
treaty of Tien-tsin, passports mifeht 
be clmmed from the Chinese Foreign 
Office, allowing Englishmen, in a 
private or in a semi-official capacity, 
to traverse Chinese Tibet, the pass- 
ports being either in the language of 
the country or accompanied by Tib- 


etan translations given under imperial 
authority. As it is, the do-nothing 
policy of the Indian Government re- 
coils injuriously upon its prestige 
with its own subjects. It hurts our 
position in India for the people there 
to know that there is a country ad- 
joining our own territory into which 
Englishmen are systematically re- 
fused entrance, while the nations of 
British India and of its tributary 
states are allowed to enter freely, 
and even to settle in large numbers at 
the capital, Lassa, as the Kashmiris 
do. About a year and a half ago 
the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce 
addressed the Viceroy and the Se- 
cretary of State for India, com- 
plaining of the restrictions there 
were in the way of commerce with 
Tibet, and received answers which 
seemed to imply that their prayer 
would be taken into favourable con- 
sideration whenever circumstances 
would allow. More recently the 
‘Friend of India’ well remarked 
that “ the day has now come when 
we may justly ask the Chinese Em- 
peror to take steps for our admit- 
tance into Tibet.” Certainly the 
matter might well be brought to a 
crisis now; and there would not 
have been the least difficulty about 
it if a more active use had been made, 
within the last few years, of our 
position in China. 

The path to Lari, the first village 
in Spiti, where we camped under a 
solitary apricot-tree, said to be the 
only tree of the kind in the whole 
province, was very fatiguing, because 
large portions of it could not be 
ridden over; and there were some 
ticklish faces of smooth, sloping rock 
to be crossed, which a yak could 
hardly have got over, but which 
were managed, when riderless, in a 
wonderful manner by the shoeless 
ghunt, or mountain pony, which I 


* In WoBtem Tibet the name of this city is pronounced without an aspirate ; 
but in the centre and east of the country it is called Lhassa/’ which, conse- 
quently, is the correct way. 
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had got at Chango. The scenery 
vras wild and desolate rather than 
striking — no house, no tree, and 
hardly even a bush being visible. 
There was a great deal of limestone- 
rock on this journey ; and at some 
places it was of such a character 
that it might be called marble. We 
passed several open caverns ; and in 
one of these, about a third of tlie 
way from the To-tzo river, I stopped 
for breakfast. It was a magnificent 
open arch, about fifty feet high in 
front, and as many in breadth, in the 
face of a precipice, and afforded cool 
shade until after mid-day, when the 
declining sun began to beat into it. 
But the Karitha river, which occurs 
immediately after, ought to be passed 
in the morning, because there is only 
a two-poled bridge over it, on which 
even a glmnt cannot cross ; and the 
stream was so swollen at mid-day by 
the melting snow that my pony was 
nearly lost. 

The next morning I was delayed 
at Lari by the information that 
messengers had arrived at the other 
side of the river with a letter for 
me and some money, but were un- 
able to cross the river, a jhulay which 
formerly existed there, having given 
way. This seemed exceedingly im- 
probable, but I went down to in- 
quire. There was a double rope 
across the stream, and I told the 
messengers to fasten the letter to it, 
and so send that across, but to keej) 
the money, and found that both were 
for the Gwalior captain whom I met 
near Nako, so I ordered the bearers 
to proceed to Pd in search of him. 
Where there is no bridge exactly, 
there is often a double rope of this 
kind across the deep-sunk rivers of 
the Himdliya, to enable the villagers 
on opposite sides of the gorge to 
communicate with each other ; and 
the rope is sometimes strong enough 
to allow of a man being slung to it, 
and so worked across. If only the 
rope be sound, which cannot always 
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be depended on, this method of 
progression is preferable to the 
j7iiUa ; because, though it may try 
the nerves, it does not at the same 
time call for painful exertion which 
disturbs the heart’s action. 

Po, or Poi, my next camping- 
place, was a very pleasant village, 
with little streams running between 
willow -trees, and with peaks and 
walls of snow rising over the preci- 
pices, and immense steep slopes of 
shingle immediately around. An- 
other day took me to Dankar, under 
immense dark precipices, which 
lined both banks of the river, of 
slate and shale. It would be well 
for a practical geologist to examine 
that part of the Spifci valley, and 
also the portion between Po and 
Lari; for it is possible they may 
contain coal. For the most part 
the way to Dankar was tolerably 
level and good ; but the height of 
the water of the Lee at this season 
compelled us to make a difficult 
detour through probably the most 
extraordinary series of gorges there 
is in the world. We moved along 
a dry water-course, between perpen- 
dicular tertiary or alluvial strata ris- 
ing to hundreds and even to thou- 
sands of feet above. The floor of 
these clefts was fifteen or twenty feet 
broad, and though they must have 
enlarged considerably at the top, 
they appeared to do so very little 
to the eye. It was not rock but 
ssft deposits which rose on both 
sides of us ; and though there had 
been every irregularity in the lateral 
effects of the water, which had cut 
ouf the passages in many direc- 
tions, there had been very little 
in its perpendicular actiofl, for, in 
that respect, the water had cut 
almost straight down. High up, 
at the edges of these extraordinary 
ravines, the strata had been worn 
away so as to form towers, spires, 
turrets, and all sorts of fantastic 
shapes, which could be seen by 
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looking up the cross passages and 
at the turnings. Often high above, 
and apparently ready to fall at any 
moment, a huge rock was sup- 
ported on a long tower or spire of 
earth and gravel, which (being a 
little harder than the strata around, 
or having possibly been compressed 
by the we§ht of the rock) had re- 
mained standing, while the earth 
round it bad crumbled or been 
washed away. These threatening 
phenomena were either on the edge 
of the clefts or rose up from their 
sides, and were very similar to the 
rocks which are to be seen on 
glaciers supported on pillars of ice. 
The way was most tortuous, and led 
into a cul-de-sac^ the end of which 
we had to ascend with difficulty. As 
the route I speak of involves a con- 
siderable detour and some climbing, 
no traveller will be taken through 
it if the path along the side of the 
Lee be not covered with water ; and 
I cannot conscientiously recommend 
every one to go into the labyrinth. 
True, it is used by the mountaineers 
when the other path is not passable ; 
but they are very rarely obliged to 
have recourse to it, because they 
can time their journey so as to make 
the passage of the river when the 
snows above arc frozen up, and con- 
sequently tlie water is low. True, 
also, no rocks fell during our pas- 
sage, but the floor was paved with 
them ; there were hundreds of rocks 
which a mere touch would have 
sent down, and I saw evidence 
enough to prove that whole sides 
of the ravines sometimes give way ; 
so that, unless the traveller had a 
charmed Jife, his curiosity would 
expose him to a very fair chance of 
being suddenly knocked on the 
head by a stone a ton weight, or 
buried under hundreds of feet of 
tertiary strata. 

It is similar strata which afford 
so extraordinary a position and ap- 
pearance to Dankar, the capital of 
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Spiti^ which is a British Hirndliyan 
province, under an assistant com- 
missioner who resides in the 
warmer and more fruitful Kiilii val- 
ley. This town is perched about a 
thousand feet above the Lee, on the 
ledges and towers of an immense 
ridge of soft strata which descends 
towards the river, but breaks off 
with a sudden fall after affording 
ground for the fort, houses, and 
Lama temples of Dankar. Its ap- 
pearance is so extraordinary, that 
I shall not attempt any description 
of it until able to present my 
readers with a copy of its photo- 
graph. It has only its picturesque- 
ness, however, to recommend it, for 
the interior is as miserable as that of 
the smallest Himaliyau village ; and 
the people, being under British 
rule, have of course a proper con- 
tempt for British travellers though 
so little troubled by them, J^o one 
offered to show us where to pitch 
our tents, or to render any other 
civility. The mukea was away, and 
his representative was both insolent 
and exorbitant in his demands. 
Here was the style which he 
adopted, and was supported in by 
the people about him. As was 
afterwards proved by my making 
him produce his nerrick, or officigd 
list of prices, he began by demand- 
ing double price from us for the 
sheep and grain we wanted ; and 
when we said quite civilly that he 
was charging too much, he at once 
answered impudently, and without 
the least excuse for doing so — “ Oh ! 
if you want to use force, by all 
means take what you want for 
nothing, and 1 shall report the mat- 
ter to the commissioner in Kdlii.” 
Fortunately for him , there was 
no Chinese territory near; but, 
through the medium of the young 
schoolmaster of Dankar, who un- 
derstood Hindiisthani, I made him 
and his friends somewhat ashamed 
of his conduct 3 and it was the more 

p 
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inexcusable because the prices of 
the nerriek are fixed at a higher rate 
than those which prevail, in order 
that there may be no hardship in 
affording travellers the right of pur- 
chasing supplies — a right which it 
is absolutely necessary that they 
should have, in order to travel at 
all, in a district of country where 
there are so few open markets. 

I have referred more than once in 
these articles to the polyandry of 
the people among whom I sojourn- 
ed; and though this delicate sub- 
ject has been alluded to in several 
publications, it is sufficiently novel 
to the general reader to call for a 
little explanation hero. Indeed, I 
find there are many well-educated 
persons who do not even know what 
polyandry means. It has a very bo- 
tanical kind of sound ; and its German 
equivalent Vielmclnmrei, though 
coarse and expressive, does not 
throw much light upon the subject. 
A mistake also has been made in 
contrasting polyandry with poly- 
gamy ; whereas, being the marriage 
of one woman with two or more 
men, it is itself a form of polygamy, 
and ought properly to be con- 
trasted with polygany, or the mar- 
riage of one man to two or more 
women. But the polyandry of Cen- 
tral Asia must further be limited to 
the marriage of one woman to two 
or more brothers, for no other form 
is found there, so far as I could learn. 

This curious and revolting custom 
exists all over the country of the 
Tibetan-speaking people ; that is to 
say, from China to the dependencies 
of Kashmir and Afghanistan, with 
the exception of Sikkim, and some 
other of the provinces on the Indian 
side of the Him&liya, where, though 


the Tibetan language may in part 
prevail, yet the people are either 
Aryan in race, or have been much 
influenced by Aryan ideas. I found 
polyandry to exist commonly from 
Taranda, in the Sutlej valley, a few 
marches from Simla, up to Chinese 
Tibet, and from there to §iiru, where 
it disappeared in the polygany of the 
Mohammedan Kashmiris. But it 
is well known to exist, and to be an 
almost universal custom, all through 
Chinese Tibet, Little Tibet, and 
nearly all the Tibetan-speaking pro- 
vinces. It is not confined to that 
region, however, and is probably the 
common marriage custom of at least 
thirty millions of respectable people. 
It is quite unnecessary to go deeply 
into the origin and working of this 
very peculiar marital arrangement ; 
but it is well worthy of notice, as 
showing how purely artificial a char- 
acter such arrangements may assume, 
and what desperate means are had 
recourse to, in order to get rid of 
the pressure caused by the acknow- 
ledged law of population. 

In the most elaborate and valu- 
able compilation there is on Lama- 
ism — ‘Die Lamaische Hierarchic 
und Kirche,* by Carl Friedrich Koep- 
pen — ^that author, in his brief refer- 
ence to this subject, clears the reli- 
gion of Tibet of any responsibility 
for polyandry, and asserts that it 
existed in the country before the 
•introduction of Biidhism, having 
arisen from the pressure of popula- 
tion.’^ In Ceylon, which is a great 
Biidhist country, polyandry also 
exists, and, at least till very lately, 
has been legally acknowledged by 
the British Government ;^ut I have 
not found anything which proves 
that the religion of the Singalese 


♦ “Die Schuld di^r widrigen und unnaturlicheii Einriclituiig triigt ubrigens 
keinesweges der Lamaisnius ; der Gebrauch bestand vielmehr bei den Bodpa llingst 
vor ihrer Bekanntschaft mit der Religion des Sh&kjasohnes und findet seine £r- 
klanmg iind Entscbnldigung in der tibergrossen Arniuth des Schneelaiides und in 
der au8 dieser entspringenden Kothwend^keit, dem Aiiwachsen der Bevblkerung 
Schrankenfzu setzen.” 
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is any more responsible for the cus- 
tom than is the British Government 
itself. We know also that poly- 
andry has existed in non-Biidhistic 
countries, and even in Great Bri- 
tain, along with worse marriage 
customs, as Csesar testifies in his 
‘De Bella GaUico* (lib. v. xiv.), 
when he says: “Uxores habent 
deni duodenique inter se com- 
munes, et maxime, fratres cum fra- 
tribus, et parentes cum liberis." 
Traces are to be found of it among 
the ancient Indo- Aryans, as in the 
Mahabarat, where Dranpadi is re- 
presented as married to the five 
sons of Pandu ; and in the Eam4- 
yana, where the giant Viradha at- 
tacks the two divine brothers E4mi 
and Lakshaman, and their wife Sita, 
saying, Why do you two devotees 
remain with one woman! Why 
do you, 0 profligate wretches, 
thus corrupting the devout sages ! ” 
Even so early as in the Eig Veda 
Sanhita (Mandala I. Hymn 117, 
V. 5) there is some trace of the cus- 
tom in the passage, ** Aswins, your 
admirabJe (horses) bore the car 
which you had harnessed (first) to 
the goal, for the sake of honour; 
and the damsel who was the prize 
came througli affection to you and 
acknowledged your husbandship, 
saying, ‘you are (my) lords.^” I 
think polyandry of a kind is even 
sanctioned in the laws of Menu. 

There are many other traces of 
the existence of polyandry in the 
ancient world, and it also appears 
in various countries in our own or 
in very recent times. As to the 
Singalese, Sir Emerson Tennentsays 
that “pciyaadry prevails through- 
out the interior of Ceylon, chiefly 
amongst the wealthier classes. . . . 
As a general rule, the husbands are 
members of the same family, and 
most frequently brothers.” Here 
there is a slight difference from the 
polyandry where the husbands are 
id way 8 brothers. The Abb^.Des- 


godins speaks of proches parentSf 
or near relatives in general, be- 
ing joined in this relationship, as 
well as brothers, in the east of the 
country ; but I repeatedly inquired 
into tW point, and on considting 
Herr Jaeschke at Hermhut in re- 
gard to it, he said he had never 
known or heard of any other kind of 
polyandry in Tibet except fraternal. 
Polyandry notably exists among the 
Todas of Southern India, and it has 
been found in regions very far distant 
from each other, as among the Elal- 
mucks, the Tasmanians, and the 
Iroquois of North America; but 
nowhere does it take such a singu- 
lar form as among the Nairs of the 
Malabar coast, who are nominally 
married to girls of their own caste, 
but never have any intercourse with 
their wives ; while these latter may 
have as many lovers as they please, 
if the lovers are Brahmins, or Nairs 
other than the husband. 

Such arrangements, however, are 
mere freaks, and are not to be com- 
pared with the regular, extensive, 
and solidifled system of Tibetan 
polyandry. General Cunningham, 
in his valuable work on Ladak, says 
that the system “ prevails, of course, 
only among the poorer classes;” but 
my experience was that it prevailed 
among all classes, and was super- 
seded by polygany only where the 
people were a good deal in contact 
with either Hindis or Mohamme- 
dans. Turner, who had so much 
opportunity of seeingWestem Tibet, 
is quite clear on this point as regards 
that part of the country, for he says 
(p. 349) — “ The number of hus- 
bands is not, as far as I could learn, 
defined or restricted within any 
limits. It sometimes happens that 
in a small family there is but one. 
male ; and the number may seldom 
perhaps exceed that which a native 
of rank, during m}^ residence at 
Teshoo Loomboo, pointed out to me 
in a family resident in the neigh- 
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bourhood, in which five brothers 
were then living together very hap- 
pily with one female, under the 
same connubial compact. ]^oi is 
this sort of compact confined to the 
lower ranks of people alone ; it is 
found also frequently in the most 
opulent families.” 

I met only one case in which the 
number of husbands exceeded that 
of the instance mentioned above. 
It was that of the family of the 
mukea at Pii, in which six brothers 
were married to one wife, but the 
youngest of the brothers was quite 
a boy. The husband I saw must 
have been over thirty; and as he 
had two elder brothers, the arrange- 
ment, as a whole, struck one as 
even more revolting than usual. 
Instances of three and five hus- 
bapds were quite common ; but, 
without having gone rigidly into 
the matter, I should say that the 
most instances of polyandry were 
those of two husbands, and that, 
not because there was any objection 
to five or six, but simply because 
no greater number of brothers was 
usually to be found in a family, as 
might have been expected from such 
a system, and as also one of the 
great ends which that system is de- 
signed to effect. 

As to the working of polyandry 
in Tibet, I noticed no particular evi- 
dence of its evil effects, though 
doubtless they exist; and in this 
respect I am at one with the other 
European travellers, with the single 
exception of the Abb6 Desgodins, 
who draws a very frightful picture 
of the state of morals in the eastern 
part of the country. He says ; Les 
hommes riches peuvent avoir autant 
de femmes qu’ils le desirent, sans 
compter que quand ils sont en voy- 
age, et qu’ils font visite a leurs 
amis, la politesse veut qu’on leur en 


prSte partout. Au Thibet on se 
prSte sa femme comme on se prete 
une paire de bottes ou un couteau. 
. . • Les Thibetans n’ont pas non 
plus le moindre souci de Thonneur 
de leur filles, celle qui est devenue 
m&re trouve meme plus facilement 
k se marier, par la raisov que celui 
qui Pachete est certain qu’elle n’est 
pas sterile ; ce ddvergondage de 
moeurs est cause d’une st^rilit^ ge- 
nerale.'* * There is probably some 
exaggeration here ; and, making al- 
lowance for that, the description 
would apply to most semi-civilised 
races, and need not be charged to the 
fault of polyandry. The accusation 
brought by the worthy Abb6 agains j 
the young persons of Tibet is pre- 
cisely the same as that which Sir 
Anthony Weldon made against the 
Scotch in the time of James VI., t 
and can be brought, even at the 
present day, against a considerable 
portion of the agricultural and pas- 
toral population of Scotland. It 
is absurd for Europeans to hold up 
their hands in holy horror at the 
immorality which they may observe 
in ruder and less highly favoured 
countries, when our own centres of 
civilisation present, in that respect, 
such curious results. Eraternal 
polyandry is not merely opposed 
both to artificial arrangements and 
the highest morality, but even to 
our natural instincts. But there is 
no sense in charging it with evils 
which we see existing everywhere. 
It is more revolting than the prosti- 
tution, or unlegalised polyandry, of 
the West; but its lesson will be 
lost if it be viewed otherwise than 
in the cold white light of^reason. 

It is almost impossible for us to 
conceive of such a system being in 
operation, and of its allowing room 
for affection between relatives ; and 
BO it may be well to note that it ex- 


* La Mission du Thibet de 1855 k 1870. Verdun, 1872. 
t A Perfect Description of the People and Country of Scotland. London, 1659, 
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ists. This could only happen among 
a race of a peculiarly placid, unpas- 
sionate temperament as the Tura- 
nians unquestionably are, except in 
their fits of demoniacal cruelty. 
They have no hot blood, in our sense 
of the phrase, and all interests are 
subordinate to those of the family. 
This supreme family feeling pre- 
vents any diificulty arising in con- 
nection with the children, who are 
regarded as scions of the house 
rather than of any particular mem- 
ber of it. It has been said that, 
where there is more than one hus- 
band, the paternity of the child is 
unknown, but that is doubtful, 
though all the husbands are held re- 
sponsible, and there is no noticeable 
difference in the relationship of a 
child to his different fathers. All 
this would be impossible in a race 
with strong passions, or where the 
element of individucality is strongly 
developed ; but it is exactly in 
these respects that the Turanians 
hre most deficient. 

Of course there is a large number 
of surplus women under this poly- 
andric system, and they are pro- 
vided for in the Lama nunneries, 
where they learn to read and copy 
the Tibetan Scriptures, and to en- 
gage in religious services. The 
nunneries have usually a certain 
amount of land attached to them, 
which is cultivated by the occu- 
pants, who also hire out their ser- 
vices in the harvest season. I have 
even had my baggage carried by 
Lama nuns, when there was a pres- 
sure of occupation, and observed 
nothing particular in their demean- 
our, except that it was a little more 
reserved than that of the other wo- 
men. Of course accidents do hap- 
pen occasionally; but the excite- 
ment which they cause is a proof 
that they are not very common. 
When I was at Pii, a great noise 
was caused by a Lama nun — 
the daughter of a wealthy zemin- 


dar — having suddenly increased 
the population of that village, 
in defiance of the law of popu- 
lation and her holy vow. About 
a year before, a visit had been 
made to Pii by a celebrated Lama 
from the interior of Chinese Tibet, 
whose claims to sanctity were so 
high that the zemindar invited him 
to stay in his house and expound 
the Tibetan Scriptures. The nun 
came down to these reunions from 
her convent, a few hundred feet up 
the mountain-side, and the conse- 
quence was the event which I have 
just noticed. Meanwhile the holy 
man had meanly, but judiciously, 
gone back into Chinese Tibet. He 
■was hopelessly beyond reach ; and 
the scandal being great, the father, 
both on his own account and on 
that of his daughter, had to pay 
about R8.300 in all, to the convent, 
to the scandalised village, and to 
the state. Such offences are readi- 
ly condoned, on a sufficient mone- 
tary fine being paid ; but I heard 
also that the nun would not be re- 
instated ill her former position with- 
out undergoing penance, and mani- 
festing contrition. Such a sin, 
however, can hardly tell against her 
long, if her conduct be correct 
afterwards ; for the superior of this 
very monastery had herself an ille- 
gitiAate daughter, who was enrolled 
among the sisterhood. Some sects 
of the Lamas are allowed to marry, 
but those who do not are considered 
more holy ; and in no sect are the 
nuns allowed to marry, and they, as 
well as most of the monks, take a 
voiv of absolute continence. I am 
scarcely in a position to have any 
decided opinion as to how far this 
vow is observed, but am inclined to 
believe that it is so usually, not- 
withstanding the exceptions to the 
rule. 

The Lama church does not con- 
cern itself with the marriage union, 
though its priests often take part in 
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tbe ceremonies accompanying the 
bridal,— as, for instance, in fixing 
upon an auspicious day. Marriages 
are often concluded at a very early 
age, by the parents of the parties, 
and sometimes when the latter are 
children. In such cases the bride 
and bridegroom often live for years 
separate, in the houses of their re- 
spective parents. When the matter 
has not been previously arranged 
by his father, the young man who 
wishes to marry goes to the parents 
of the girl he has selected with a 
gift of chong^ a species of beer which 
is brewed among the mountains, and 
this he partakes of along with them. 
A secpnd visit of the same kind 
follows, and then a third, when he 
meets with the object of his choice, 
and the nuptials are arranged. In 
some parts of the country more val- 
uable presents, and even gifts of 
money, are expected, there being a 
great deal of diiference in local usage 
as to the preliminaries. Women 
have property in their own right ; 
and, as a rule, childless women are 
not regarded in any particular man- 
ner, The choice of a wife is the 
rightof the elder brother ; and among 
the Tibetan-speaking people it uni- 
versally prevails that the contract 
he makes is understood to involve 
a marital contract with all the other 
brothers, if they choose to mvail 
themselves of it. 

We have already seen what Koep- 
pen says as to the origin of this 
hideous polyandry. Herr Jaeschke 
also assured me that he knew of no 
polyandric traditions in Tibet, and 
that the system there must be in- 
definitely old. The probability is 
that it has descended from a state 
of society somewhat similar to that 
which at present exists in the HimA- 
liya, but more primitive, ruder, and 
uninfluenced by the civilisations of 
India and China ; while those who 
believe that human beings at one 
time herded together very much 


like flocks of animals, see in it a 
transition from a still more savage 
past. There is not much use in 
speculating on the origin of customs 
when that origin lies concealed in 
the mist of antiquity. Such spec- 
ulation takes very much the shape 
of finding or inventing uses which 
the custom under discufflion might 
subserve; but that is a very un- 
satisfactory region of thought where 
there are no historical facts to 
afford guidance. All we can really 
say on this subject is, that poly- 
andry does subserve certain useful 
ends. In a primitive and not very 
settled state of society, when the 
head of a family is often called away 
on long mercantile journeys, or to 
attend at court, or for purposes of 
war, it is a certain advantage that 
he should be able to leave a relative 
in his place whose interests are 
bound up with his own. Mr Tal- 
boys Wheeler has suggested that 
polyandry arose among a pastoral 
people, whose men were away from 
their families for months at a time, 
and where the duty of protecting 
these families would be undertaken 
by the brothers in turn. The sys- 
tem certainly answers such an end, 
and I never knew of a case where 
a polyandric wife was left without 
the society of one at least of her 
husbands. But the great, the not- 
able end which polyandry serves, 
is that of checking the increase of 
population in regions from which 
emigration is difficult, and where it 
is also difficult to increase the means 
of subsistence. That the Malthu- 
siun law, or something very like it, 
is in operation, is now all but uni- 
versally admitted by political econo- 
mists. There is a tendency on the 
part of population to increase at a 
greater ratio than its power of pro- 
ducing food ; and few more effectual 
means to check that tendency could 
well be devised than the system of 
Tibetan polyandry taken in con- 
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junction ivith the Lama monas^ 
teries and nunneries. Very likely 
it was never deliberately devised 
to do so, and came down from some 
very rude state of society; but, 
at all events, it must have been 
found exceedingly serviceable in 
repressing population among what' 
Koeppen so well calls the snow- 
lands of Asia. If population had 
increased there at the rate it has in 
England during this century, fright- 
ful results must have followed either 
to the Tibetans or to their imme- 
diate neighbours. As it is, almost 
every one in the Himaliya has either 
land and a house of his own, or land 
and a house in which he has a share, 
and which provide for his protec- 
tion and subsistence. The peoi^le 
are hard-worked in summer and 
autumn, and they are poor in the 
sense of having small possessions 
and few luxuries ; but they are not 
poor in the sense of presenting a 
very poor class at a loss how to ]>ro- 
cure subsistence. I was a little sur- 
prised to find that one oi the Mora- 
vian missionaries defended the poly- 
andry of the Tibetans, not as a 
thing to be approved of in the 
abstract or tolerated among Chris- 
tians, but as good for the heathen 
of so sterile a country. In taking 
this view, he proceeded on the argu- 


ment that superabundant popula- 
tion, in an unfertile country, must 
be a great calamity, and produce 
“eternal warfare or eternal want.” 
Turner took also a similar view, and 
he expressly says — “ The influence 
of this custom on the manners of 
the people, as far as I could trace, 
has not been unfavourable. • . . 
To the privileges of unbounded 
liberty the wife here adds the char- 
acter of mistress of the family and 
companion of her husbands.” But, 
lest so pleasing a picture may delude 
some of the strong-minded ladies (of 
America) to get up an agitation for 
the establishment of polyandry in 
the West, I must say it struck me 
that the having many husbands 
sometimes appeared to be only hav- 
ing many masters and increased 
toil and trouble. I also am by no 
means sure that the Tibetans are so 
chivalrous as to uphold polyandry, 
because they regard “ the single pos- 
session of one woman as a blessing 
too great for one individual to aspire 
to,” Nor shall I commit myself to 
the ingenious opinion that “mar- 
riage amongst them seems to be 
considered rather as an odium — a 
heavy burden — the weight and 
obloquy of which a whole family 
are disposed to lessen by sharing it 
among them.” 
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THE STORY OF VALENTINE; 
AND BIS BROTHER. 

PART XIII. — CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Dick became in a manner the head 
of the expedition when the party 
reached Oxford; his foot was on 
his native heath; he knew where 
to take the two old people, both of 
'vrhom became more and more agi- 
tated in their different ways, as 
they approached to the end of their 
journey. He put them into a cab ; 
and getting on the box himself, had 
tliem driven to the river-side. Lady 
Eskside grasped her old lord’s hand, 
as they sat there together, jolting 
through the streets, going to this 
strangest incident of their lives. 
She was trembling, though full of 
resolute strength. The emergency 
was too much for her nerves, but 
not for her brave old heart which 
beat high with generous courage, 
yet with a sense of danger not to 
be despised or overlooked. How 
was she to meet and master this 
untamed creature of the wilds ? how 
secure her that she might not escape 
again 1 and how make the revelation 
to her son who had got to hate his 
wife, and to Valentine who knew no- 
tliiiig of his mother ? Lady Eskside, 
with a mixture of pride and terror, - 
felt that it was all in her own hands. 
She must do everything. The 
thought made her tremble ; but it 
gave her a certain elation which 
the reader will understand, but 
which I cannot describe — which 
was not vanity nor self-importance 
— but yet a distinct personal 
pleasure and satisfaction in being 
thus able to set everything right 
for her children. I don’t doubt that 
she had some idea that only her 
own penetrating eyecouldhave made 
sure of Dick’s identity, and only 
her close questioning could have 


elicited from him so m^y certain 
proofs ; and it seemed so just, so 
right, such a heavenly recompense 
for what she had suffered, that to 
her hands and no other should be 
given the power of setting all right. 
Lord Eskside was less excited. He 
was thinking more of the boy, less 
of the circumstances in which he 
was about to find him, and the 
thrill in his old frame was almost 
entirely that of natural anxiety to 
know how Val was. Dick on the 
box was not without his tremor too. 
He did not know what his mother 
would think of this visit — if it 
would terrify her, if she would 
think he had been unfaithful to 
the charge she had laid upon him 
not to speak of her. He stopped 
the cab when they reached the 
river-side ; and, scarcely knowing 
what he was about, handed Lady 
Eskside out. ‘‘I’ll go round by 
ihe back and open the door — that’s 
the house,” he said, hoarsely — and 
left them standing by the edge of 
the grey Thames, which, stiU some- 
what swollen with spring rains, ran 
full and swift, sweeping round the 
eyot with all its willows faintly 
green, upon which, though they did 
not know it, poor Val had stranded. 
The sun was shining brightly, but 
still the river was grey ; and Lady 
Eskside shivered and trembled with 
that chill of anxiety and excitement 
which is more penetrating than 
cold. “ This is where Val brought 
me,” said the old lady, as they 
walked tremulously to the door. 
“ Yes, yes, I mind it all — and there 
was a shawl like one of mine upon 
a table. Yes, yes, yes,” she said 
to herself, almost inarticulate— “ my 
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own shawl ! Oh, how was it I was 
^60 foolish, and did not see at once 
that it must he her; and she had 
fled out of the place not to see me 1 
It all comes back ! She must have 
known it was me. It’s nothing, 
nothing, my dear ! Tm trembling, 
it's true — how can I help it ! But 
all the time I am steady, steady as 
a rock ; you need not he feared for 
me.” 

“I wonder if he is in one of 
these rooms,” said the old lord, 
looking wistfully at the upper win- 
dows. They opened the garden 
gate, not without difficulty, for 
they were both very tremulous, and 
went in to the little garden where 
there was a pale glow of primroses. 
There they stood for perhaps a mo- 
ment looking towards the house, 
waiting for Dick to open to them, 
breathless, feeling tlie great crisis 
to be near. Lady Eskside clung 
still to her old lord’s arm. He was 
not a pillar of strength, and shook, 
too, in his old age and agitation ; 
but there was strength as well as 
comfort in the mere touch — the 
sense of standing by each other in 
those hardest moments, as in all 
others. As they stood thus wait- 
ing, the door opened, and some one 
came out, walking towards them. 
He strolled out with one hand in 
liis pocket, with the air of a man 
issuing forth from his own house. 
It was not Dick coming to open to 
them, to admit them. Lady Esk- 
sido dropped her husband’s arm, 
and gave a strange cry — a cry of 
astonishment and confused dismay, 
half querulous, half violent. Hot 
tears came rushing to her eyes in 
the keen disappointment, mingled 
with wonder, which penetrated her 
mind. She clasped her hands to- 
gether almost with a movement of 
anger — “Kichard, Richard!'^ she 
cried. 

He stood for a moment silent, 
looking at them, confused too. 
“My father and my mother,” he 


said to himself under his breath. 
Then he tried to rally his powers, 
and put on a smile, and look com- 
posed and self-possessed, which he 
was not ; but instead of succeeding 
in this attempt, grew hot and red, 
though he was old enough to have 
been done with such vanities. “This 
is a very unexpected meeting,” he 
said. “ Mother, excuse me if I am 
startled. Nothing was further from 
my thoughts than to see you here.” 
Then he stopped short, and made 
a gulp of agitation and resumed 
again. “ You have heard that 
Valentine is here 1 He is just the 
same ; we must wait for the crisis. 
He is taken good care of 

“ Eichard ! ” said his mother — 
“ oh none of your pretending to me 
— for God’s sake tell us the truth ! 
Do you hnoto ? — or is it by chance 
you have come here ? ” 

“ It will be better to come into 
the house, my lady,” said Lord Esk- 
side. 

I scarcely think she hoard what 
he was saying. She put her hand 
upon her son’s arm, grasping him 
almost harshly. She was too much 
excited to be able to contain herself. 
She had forgotten Val, whom the 
old lord was longing for. “ Do you 
know, or do you not know 1 ” she 
cried, her voice growing hoarse. 
Dick, who had come to the door a 
minute later than Eichard, stood 
upon the threshold looking at 
them with a wondering counte- 
nance. But no one saw or noticed 
Dick. He saw the old people ab- 
sorbed with this new personage, 
whose back was turned to him, and 
whom he had never seen before. 
The mystery was thickening, for 
here now was another in it, and 
more and more it grew incompre- 
hensible to Dick. His was not one 
of the spirits that love mystery. 
He was open as the day, straight- 
forward, downright His heart 
sickened at this maze, at all those 
difficulties, at the new people who 
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had thuB come into liis life. He 
stood looking at them painfully 
with a confusion in all his thoughts 
which utterly disconcerted and dis- 
turbed him. Then he turned ab- 
ruptly on his heel and went away. 
Where ? To his work ; that at 
least never disappointed nor con- 
fused him. JNo strangers came 
into it to tangle the threads, to 
turn it all into chaos. He had 
heard how Valentine was, and that 
the crisis had not yet come; and 
he was half indignant, half sad, in 
his sense of a disturbance which 
was wholly unaccountable and un- 
justifiable, The house was his — 
Dick’s — it did not belong to the 
stranger who had preceded him to 
the door, and was standing there 
now in colloquy with the old couple, 
who evidently had forgotten Dick. 
What right had they to take him 
up and cast him down — to take 
possession of his house, which had 
cost him dear, which was his, and 
not theirs, as if he were nothmg in 
it? Dick strode away, more hurt, 
angry, and “ put out,” than he had 
ever been in his life. He threw off 
his Sunday coat (none the better 
for these railway journeys), and, 
hastily putting on his working- 
jacket, huriied off to the rafts. 
There a man could always find 
something to occupy him — there 
was honest work, uncomplicated by 
any bewilderments. He went and 
thrust himself into it, almost forget- 
ting that he was head-man in his 
anxiety to dislodge all these disturb- 
ing questions from his mind, and to 
feel himself in reality what he was. 

“I think,” said Richard, not 
without excitement himself, but 
trying hard not to show his rapid 
changes of colour, his breathless 
heat and agitation, “ that my 
father gives good advice, and that 
you ought to come into the house, 
where at least we can talk with 
quiet and decency. There is no 
reason why you shouldn’t come in,” 


he said, with nervous vehemence, 
pushing open the door behind him ; 

or the Queen, for that matter, if 
she were here. The mistress of it 
is as spotless as any one of you. 
That much I may say.” 

Lady Eskside did not say another 
word. She grasped her old lord’s 
arm .again, and suffered herself to 
be led into the little parlour, which 
she had seen before on another oc- 
casion, little thinking whose house 
it was. Her eye, I need not say, 
was caught at once by the little 
shawl on the table. She pointed 
at it hastily to her husband, who 
stared, totally unaware what it was to 
which his attention was directed. 
They put her into an old carved 
chair, which was one of poor Dick’s 
latest acquisitions before all this 
wonderful commotion began. Rich- 
ard, scarcely knowing what he 
was doing, led the way, introduced 
them into the strange little room, 
as a man does when he is in his 
own house. He had got to feel as 
if it were his own house. Already 
he had passed many hours there, 
feeling himself no intruder. He 
received his mother and placed her 
in Dick’s easy-chair as he might 
have received her in the Palazzo 
Graziani; and the old lady, with 
her keen eyes, caught at this, though 
he was as unconscious of it as a 
man could be. 

You are at home here,” she said 
to him, with keen suspicion — “ it’s 
no strange place to you, Richard, 
though it’s strange, strange, to my 
old lord and me. What does it 
mean, man? — ^what does it mean? 
Have you known all the time? 
Have you been keeping it secret to 
drive us wild ? What is it — what 
is it you mean ? ” 

" Where is the boy ? ” said Lord 
Eskside. I do not enter into this 
question between your mother and 
you. You will satisfy us both, 
doubtless, about the mystery, — 
which^ as you all well know, is a 
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thing I abhor. Richard/* said the 
old man, with a break in his voice, 
I want to see the boy.'* 

Listen first, sir,’* said Richard, 
indignant; ^'how my mother has 
found out, I don’t know; but she is 
right. Chance — or Providence, if 
you like the word better — has 
thrown yal into his — mother’s 
hands. I guessed it when I saw 
you at Rosscraig, and I came here 
at once and found it was so—” 

“You guessed it? God forgive 
you, Richard ! You’ve known, 
then, all the time ; you've exposed 
us and Val to abuse and insult, and 
maybe killed the lad and broken 
my old lord’s heart. Oh, God for- 
give you, Richard ! is this the way 
you’ve done your duty to us and 
your boy 1 ” 

Lady Eskside wrung her hands. 
Her old face flushed and grew pale ; 
hot tears filled her eyes. Some- 
thing of personal disappointment 
was in the pang with which she 
felt this supposed deception. Wo- 
men, I fear, are more apt to think 
of deception than men. Lady Esk- 
side, in the sharpness of her disap- 
pointment, rashly jumped to the 
conclusion that Richard’s knowledge 
was not an affair of yesterday ; that 
there was something behind more 
tlian had been told to her ; that per- 
haps, for anything she could tell, 
he had been visiting this woman, 
who was his lawful wife, as if the 
tie between them had been of quite 
a different character — or perhaps, 
even, who knows, was trying to 
palm upon them as his wife some 
one who did not possess any right 
to that title. In suspicion, as in 
other things, it is the first step that 
costs the most. Lord Eskside did 
not go so far as his wife did, but 
the thought began to penetrate his 
mind too, that if Richard had 
known this, even for a day, without 
disclosing it, he had exposed them 
to cruel and needless pain. 

“Catherine,” said the old lord. 


“ we need not quarrel to make mat^ 
ters worse. If he recognises his 
wife and his other son at last, and 
it is true that they are here, let us 
give our attention to make sure of 
that, and prevent trouble in the 
future. It is not a question of feel- 
ing, but of law and justice. Yes, no 
doubt, feeling will come in ; but you 
cannot change your son, my lady, any 
more than he can change his father 
and mother, which, perhaps, he 
would have little objection to do. 
We must put up with each other, 
such as we are.” 

“ You do me injustice, sir,” cried 
Richard ; “both you and my mother. 
There has been no deception in the 
matter. You shall hear how it 
happened afterwards; but in the 
mean time it is true that she is 
here, mother. I met her at Val’s 
bedside two days ago for the first 
time, without warning. I believe 
if I had given her warning she 
would have escaped again — but for 
Val. I am not made of much ac- 
count between you,” said Richard, 
with a painful smile. “ I have little 
occasion to be vain. You, my 
mother, and her, my — wife ; what 
you think of is not me, but Val.” 

“ Oh Richard ! you would aye 
have been first with me if you 
would have let me,” said Lady Esk- 
side, as ready to forgive as she had 
been to censure, her heart melting 
at this reproach, which was true. 
As for the old lord, he w^as not so 
easily moved either to blame or to 
pardon. He got up and walked 
about the room while Richard, still 
flushed with excitement and a cer- 
tain indignation, told them the story 
of the photo^ph, and his lecog- 
nitinn of his wife’a face so 
strangely brought before him by“ 
his son. Richard gave his own ver- 
sion of the story, as was natural 
He allowed them to perceive the 
violence of the shock they had given 
him, without saying very much on 
the subject; and described how. 
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though incapable of anything else 
in the excitement of the moment, he 
had put force upon himself to make 
his 'wife’s residence known to his 
lawyer, and to have a watch kept 
upon her movements. What he 
said was perfectly true, with just 
that gloss which we all put upon 
our own proceedings, showing them 
in their best aspect ; and Lady Esk- 
side received it as gospel, taking 
her son’s hand into her own, fol- 
lowing every movement of his lips 
with moist eyes, entering with ten- 
der and remorseful sympathy into 
those hidden sentiments in his mind 
which she had doubted the exist- 
ence of; and which, up to this 
moment, he had never permitted 
her to see. Her husband, how- 
ever, walked about the room while 
the tale went on, listening in- 
tent, without losing a word, but 
not so sympathetically — staring 
hard at Dick’s homely ornamenta- 
tions, his bits of carving, his books, 
all the signs of individuality which 
were in the place. I don’t know 
that he remarked their merits, 
though he walked from one to an- 
other, with his hands thrust deep 
into his pockets, and stared almost 
fiercely at the carving, with eyes 
wellnigh hidden under his shaggy 
brows. He did not say anything 
while Lady Eskside, weeping and 
smiling, made her peace with her 
son. 'When she cried, “ Oh yes, 
my dear, my dear, I understand ! ” 
he only worked his expressive eye- 
brows, giving no articulate evidence 
of emotion. “Val is up-stairs, I 
suppose 1 I am going to see him,” 
w<as all he said in the pause 
after Richard’s story conclud- 
ed. Lord Eskside climbed up the 
narrow wooden staircase with a 
shrug of his shoulders. He was 
not satisfiod with his son’s story, 
as his wife had been. He opened 
onp door .after another before he 
found the room in which Val was 
lying. To see the boy stretched 
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there on the bed, with vacant eyes, 
half dosing, half waking, but quite 
unconscious of his visitor, went to 
the old lord’s heart far more than 
Richard’s story had done. “ If he 
had spoken out like a man, this 
might have been spared,” he said to 
himself; and bent over Val’s bed 
to hide the momentai^ contor- 
tion of hie features, which brought 
the water to his eyes. “ My poor 
lad!” he said, with hidden anguish, 
scarcely noticing for the first mo- 
ment the nurse on the other side of 
the bed. She rose with a sudden 
dilation of terror in her eyes. She 
had never seen Lord Eskside, and 
did not know who ho was ; but felt 
by instinct that he had been 
brought hither by the terrible 
wave of novel events which was 
about to sweep over her head, and 
that he had come to take away from 
her her boy. 

Lord Eskside looked at her across 
the bed where Val w^as lying. He 
made her a low bow, with that 
courtly politeness which now and 
then the homely old lord brought 
forth, like an old patent of nobility. 
But it was difficult for him to 
know what to say to her — and she 
gave him no assistance, standing 
there with a look of panic which 
disturbed the still, abstracted dig- 
nity of her ordinary aspect. “ I 
am afraid I have startled you,” he 
caid, his voice softening. “Don’t 
be alarmed. I am your — husband’s 
father. I am sorry, very sorry, that 
we never met before.” 

She made no answer, but only a 
slight tremulous movement intend- 
ed for a curtsey ; then some sense 
of the necessities of her position, 
struggling with her fright, she said 
faintly, “ He is just the same — on 
Saturday he’ll be better, please 
God.” 

“ On Saturday he’ll be better ! 
God bless you, my dear! You seem 
sure? How can you be sure?” cried 
the old lord, with his eyelids all 
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puckered together to hide the mois- 
ture within. 

She put up her hand with a warn- 
ing gesture. ‘‘ Hush,” she said ; 
^^it makes him restless when he 
hears a voice” — then a curious, 
exquisite twilight seemed to melt 
over her |ace as if some last reflec- 
tions of a waning light had caught 
her, illuminating her for the mo- 
ment with the tonderest subdued 
radiance — “ except mine,” she 
added in tones so low as to be 
almost inaudible. The old lord 
was deeply touched. What with 
his boy *8 condition, which was 
worse than he expected, and this 
voice of great, subdued, and re- 
strained feeling — emotion that had 
no object but to conceal itself — all 
his prejudices floated away. He was 
not in the least conscious of being 
affected by the beauty which was 
concealed, too, like the emotion — 
indeed ho would have denied that 
she had any beauty ; but the sup- 
pression of both and ignoring of 
them by their possessor had a great 
effect upon him ; for there was no- 
thing in the world more noble in 
the eyes of the old Scots lord than 
this power of self-restraint. He 
went round to her softly, walking 
with elaborate precaution, and took 
her hand for a moment ; “ God 
bless you,” he said — then, with 
another look at Val, loft the room. 
He himself, even with all the self- 
control he had, might have broken 
down and betrayed the passionate 
love and anxiety in him had he 
waited longer there. • 

Lady Eskside was seated in the 
parlour alone when he entered ; she 
was leaning back in Dick’s great 
chair, with her handkerchief to her 
eyes. He has gone to get the 
doctor, that we may know every- 
thing exactly,” she said. ‘‘ He ” 
had changed to her. She had taken 
back her own son, her very child, 
into her heart, (had he not the best 
right?) and it was Bichard who 


was he,” not any one else. She 
was so tender, so happy, so deeply 
moved by this revolution, that she 
could scarcely speak to her husband, 
who, she felt instinctively, had not 
been subjected to the same wonder- 
ful change. 

“ I have just seen him — and his 
mother,” said Lord Eskside. 

“Saw him — the boy? Oh my 
poor Val ! ” cried the old lady, weep- 
ing ; and then she raised her hands 
and turned to her husband with 
something which was half an apology 
and half a reproach. “ I feel as if 
I had got my ovti Richard back — 
our own boy — and I don’t seem able 
to think of anything else — not even 
Val.” 

Lord Eskside took another turn 
round the littje parlour. “ I don’t 
want to hurt your feelings, my lady,” 
he said ; “but if Richard had had 
the sense to write to you or me 
when he wrote to that fine London 
solicitor of his, all this might have 
been spared. Sandy Pringle’s mis- 
erable letter, and all that stramash 
about the election, and my poor 
Val’s fever — maybe his life ” 

“ His life ! his life ! ” she said, 
starting up in alarm from her chair. ' 

“Who can say? It’s in Gnd’s 
hands, not ours. His mother says 
he’ll be better on Saturday,” Lord 
Eskside said, turning away. 

Meanwhile Dick had thrown him- 
self with a certain passion into his 
work, feeling a curious reluctance 
which he had never experienced 
before to receive the orders of the 
customers, and to run hither and 
thither launching boats into the 
water, drawing them up again, 
dealing out oars and cushions ns 
he liad done for years. If he could 
have pushed out on the. stream 
himself as Val had done, if he 
could have rowed a race for life 
or death with some rival oar, that 
would have calmed him more than 
anything. Gentlemen like Val, 
Lord Eskside’s heir, future pos- 
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and of the grey old house full of 
beautiful things, which was so fresh 
in Dick’s memory, could afford to 
calm themselves down in that way. 
But Dick, who was only a working 
man, could not afford it. To him 
his work was everything, and to 
that alone, when all his nerves were 
tingling, could he resort to bring 
him down again from any fanciful 
strain of emotion. He ought to be 
glad to have it to do, Dick felt ; for 
had he been idle, it seemed to him 
that the beating of his heart would 
have driven him wild. Now, let it 
swell as it would, he had enough to 
do to keep him occupied, and no 
time to think, heaven be praised ! 
It was, as it happened fortunately, 
a very busy day. Dick forgot his 
dinner-hour — forgot everything but 
the necessity for exertion to keep 
him from himself. Sometimes he 
ordered his subordinates about al- 
most fiercely, speaking to them as 
he had never been heard to speak 
before. Sometimes, not thinking, 
he would rush himself to do their 
work, while they stood by astonish- 
ed, with a manner so unusual that 
no one know what to make of him. 
Was it possible that the fever was 
“ catching,” and that Dick too was 
going to have it? But it was a 
very busy day, and there was plenty 
of work for everybody, which is a 
thing that stops speculation. In 
the afternoon Lord Eskside, stray- 
ing about the place, found himself 
on the raft. He had not intended 
to go there, nor did he know when 
ho got there what he wanted. The 
old lord was very restless, anxious, 
and unhappy. He could do nothing 
indoors — not even keep still and 
out of the way, which is the first 
duty of man in a house where sick- 
ness is; ^nd the unfamiliar place 
did not tempt him to walk as he 
might have done at home. He had 
done what he eould to occupy hiin- 


the doctor, who could say nothing 
more than had already been said, 
that no change could come until Sat- 
urday, when, for good or evil, the 
crisis might be looked for. After 
this Lord Eskside went to the hotel 
where Eichard was living, and 
engaged rooms, and did what he 
could for the comfort of his wife, 
who had come here in her old age 
without any attendant. But when 
this slender business was accom- 
plished, he had nothing farther to 
do. He could not keep indoors in 
Dick’s little parlour, which they 
had taken possession of, none of 
them reflecting that there was 
another proprietor whose leave had 
not been asked or given ; nor could 
he linger at the outer door, where 
Harding hung about in attendance. 
The old lord had no heart to say 
anything to Harding ; he went to 
the rafts at last in simple restless- 
ness, having, I almost think, for- 
gotten all about Dick. I suppose 
it diverted him for the moment from 
his own heavy thoughts and painful 
tension of suspense, to see the move- 
ment in this busy place — the coming 
and going — the boats run out into 
the stream with a pleasant rustle — 
the slim outriggers now and then 
carried back all wet and dripping to 
the boathouses, as one party after 
another came in. The stir of in- 
different cheerful life, going on care- 
lessly all the same under the eyes 
of a spectator paralysed by anxiety 
and distress, has a curious bewil- 
dering effect upon the mind. He 
had been there for some minutes 
before he even noticed Dick’s pres- 
ence at all. 

He perceived him at last with a 
thrill of surprise. Dick had trans- 
mogrified himself; in his working 
dress he looked more ** a gentleman ” 
than he had done in his Sunday 
coat He had a straw hat instead 
of the black one, a blue flannel coat, 
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and noiseless white boating shoes. 
The excitement against which he 
was struggling gave a double ani- 
mation to his aspect, and made him 
hold himself more erect than usual, 
with all the energy of wounded 
pride. Lord Eskside felt that it 
must be spme consciousness of his 
true position that gave to Dick’s 
youthful figure that air of superi- 
ority which certainly he had not 
noticed in him before ; but it was 
in reality a contrary influence, the 
determination to show that ho held 
his own natural position unaflected 
by all the mysterious hints ho had 
listened to, and found in his work a 
blessed refuge from the mystery 
which he did not understand, but 
was impatient of, and despised. 
Dick passed Lord ISskside over and 
over again, in his manifold occupa- 
tions, touching his hat as he did so, 
but taking no further notice of his 
travelling companion. The old lord, 
on his side, made no demonstration 
of interest ; but he took up a posi- 
tion on the edge of the wharf, and 
followed the young fellow with his 
eyes. Dick had pushed back his 
hat, showing his fair locks and 
open face ; he was never still for a 
moment, darting hither and thither 
with lithe light frame, and feet 
that scarcely seemed to touch the 
boards. How workmanlike he was, 
in his element, knowing exactly 
what to do, and how to direct the 
others who looked to him ! and yet, 
Lord Eskside thought, so unlike 
any one else, so free in his step, so 
bold in his tranquil confidence^ so 
much above the level of the others. 
He sat down on a bench close by, 
and knitting his heavy brows, sat 
intent upon that one figure, watch- 
ing him more and more closely. 
There were a great many boating 
men about, for it was just the 
opening of the season, and some of 
them were impatient, and none were 


especially disposed to respect the 
feelings even of the head man at 
Styles’s. Here, you. Brown,” 
said one young man in flannel; 
“ Brown, I say ! Can’t the fellow 
hear? Are we to wait all day?” 
‘‘Look alive, can’t you?” shouted 
a second ; “ he’s not half the handy 
fellow he was.” “Spoilt by the 
undergrade,” said another ; “ he’s 
the pet of all the Eton men.” 
“Brown, Brown! By Jove! I’ll 
speak to Styles if this goes on. 
You, Dick ! can’t you hear? ” 

I don’t know if Dick felt any 
annoyance at their impatient out- 
cries, or resented such an address in 
Lord Eskside’s presence. But he 
came to the call, as was his duty, 
his cheeks a little flushed, but ready 
to do whatever was wanted of him. 
“Here, Brown,” said the boating 
man, carelessly; but he never ended 
his order. For, before another word 
could be said, Lord Eskside, gloom- 
ing with knitted brows, came hur- 
riedly up to Dick, and put his arm 
through his. “This is no occupa- 
tion for you,” said the old lord. 
“It is time that this was over;” 
and before the eyes of the astonish- 
ed lookers-on, he led him away, too 
much astonished for the moment to 
resist. “ Who is the old fellow ? ” 
asked the boating men ; and when 
(for rank will out, like murder) 
it was whispered who “ Brown’s 
friend ” was, a sudden awe fell upon 
the rafts. A lord I and he had put 
his arm familiarly into Dick Brown’s, 
and carried him off, declaring this 
to be no work for him 1 What 
could it mean ? The effect produced 
by Val’s accident was nothing to 
the ferment which rose, up and 
down the river-side, when it was 
known that a lord — an old lord — 
not one of your ‘wild undergrade — 
had walked off Stylos’s raft, in broad 
daylight, arm-in-arm with Dick 
Brown. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Violet went back to Edinburgh 
the day after her meeting in the 
woods with Dick. Her heart was 
so full of what she had heard, that 
it was all she could do to keep the 
particulars from old Jean, who was 
her guardian and companion when, 
in her trouble, poor child, she 
managed to escape for a day or two 
to the Hewan. By a strong effort 
she kept from talking over the de- 
tails with her homely old friend ; 
but she could not keep from her the 
fact that Val was ill. I need not 
say that Jean knew well enough 
that there was “ something wrong” 
between the two families — a thing 
she had been aware of, with tlie 
curious instinct which all our ser- 
vants possess — almost before they 
knew it themselves. And by this 
time, of course, Jean knew all that 
popular opinion said about Mr 
Pringle’s supposed guilt in respect 
to the election ; and she was aware 
that there had been painful scenes 
in the house, and that neither his 
wife, nor his sons, nor his daughter 
held with ” the unlucky culprit, 
who, since the election, had gone 
about with drooping head “ as if 
he was gaun to be hanged,” old 
Jean said. Jean was very much 
shocked and distressed when she 
heard of Val’s illness. ‘‘ I thought 
there was something out o’ the 
ordinary,” she said \ ‘‘ him avray 
when there was yon grand dinner, 
and a strange look about the house 
a’thegether. Ye may aye ken when 
the family’s in trouble by the look 
o’ the house. Poor callant ! there’s 
naething like trouble of mind for 
bringing on thae fevers ; you may 
take my word, Miss Violet, it’s 
^mething about that weary elec- 
tion. Eh, what creatures men are ! 
Can they no fecht fair, and take 
their neives to ane anither, instead 
of casting up auld ill stories 7 They 


say that’s women’s way; for my 
part. I’m of the opinion, that if 
women are ill with their tongues, 
men are waur.” 

‘‘ But fevers are not brought on 
by trouble of mind,” said Violet, 
endeavouring to argue against her 
own inmost convictions. “ Fevers 
are brought on by — oh, by very 
different things, by bad air, and 

you may read it all in the 

papers Oh, I hope, I hope it is 

not that, Jean.” 

“If you put your faith in the 
papers,** said Jean, contemptuously, 
“ that say one thing the day, and 
another the mom, just as it suits 
them ! Oh ay, they*ll tell you an 
honest midden is waur than an ill 
story, that creeps into the heart and 
saps the strength. I*m fond o’ the 
fresh air mysel. We*re used to it 
here up at the Hewan, and it’s like 
meat and drink ; but if some ill- 
wisher was to rake up a nasty story 
about my auld man that’s in heaven, 
or my John, what do you think 
would harm me maist. Miss Vi’let, 
— that, or a* the ill smells in Lass- 
wade? and 1*11 no say but what 
that comer by the smiddy is like to 
knock you down — ^though Marion 
Miller’s bairns, so far as I can see, 
arc no a prin the waur.” 

^Violet did not venture upon any 
reply, for, indeed, it seemed to her 
innocent soul that mental causes 
were far more likely to make one ill 
thjin those vulgar evils upon which 
the newspapers insisted. For her 
own part, she felt very sure, as old 
Jean did, that Val’s illness arose 
from the misery and excitement of 
the election, and not from any 
lesser cause. 1 suppose this was 
(Xuite foolish, and that the poor 
young member for Eskshire must 
have gone into some cottage, or 
passed by some drain in the course 
of his canvassing, 'which w^as the 
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real occasion of his fever. My 
ignorance is too great on such sub- 
jects to warrant me in venturing 
the supposition that the other part 
of him, that mental part so much 
discredited and put out of court in 
the present day — the one thing 
about us which nobody can quite 
account for — had anything to do 
with it ; but Violet and old Jean, 
both of them as ignorant as my- 
self but more courageous — and 
both convinced in their different 
ways that this special development 
of protoplasm called by ignorant 
persons their mind, is the most im- 
portant part of us — unhesitatingly 
ignored the drain, which no doubt 
did the mischief, and set down Val’s 
fever to his misery with all the evi- 
dent precision of cause and effect. 
Violet could not say any more to 
the old woman whose remarks she 
neither dared to be sympathetic 
with or irritated by, since either 
demonstration would have betrayed 
her father, who had done it all. So 
she hurried home next morning, 
attended by her maid, breathless 
till she reached the mother, the 
natural receiver of all her plaints 
and troubles. Mrs Pringle saw 
there was something to tell from 
the first glance at Violet’s counte- 
nance, in w^hich all her emotions 
writ themselves easily to the accus- 
tomed eye. She sent her up-stairs 
to ‘‘ take off her things," and fol- 
lowed her, hoping that old Lady 
Eskside might perhaps have met 
the child somewhere, and melted to- 
wards her, the only imaginable way 
in which any renewal of friendship 
could be possible. When she heard 
what it was, however, Mrs Pringle 
shook her head. *‘My dear,” she 
said, “ you are letting your feelings 
run away with you. Men don’t 
get ill and take fevers from excite- 
ment except in novels. IS’o doubt 
there must be something wrong 
about Bosscraig ; these old houses 
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are never quite to be depended 
upon. God knows that lett^ has 
done you and me harm enough, 
more harm than it could do to Val- 
entine — but we have taken no fever. 
I am very sorry for him, poor fellow ; 
but he’s young, and has a good consti- 
tution — no doubt he’ll pull through ; 
and my Vi must not cry like this 
for a man that is nothing to her,” 
the good mother said, proudly — put- 
ting her handkerchief and her hand, 
which was still softer, across Violet’s 
streaming e 3 ^cs to stop her tears. 

“Oh, mamma, how can I help 
it ? ” sobbed poor Vi. 

“ My darling, you must help it. 
I am not saying it will be easy. Me 
myself, with children of my owu 
that take up my mind, I find my- 
self thinking of that poor boy when 
I have plenty other things to think 
of. Ah, Violet, you kiss me for 
that I but, my dear, ask yourself — 
after what has come and gone — how 
could it ever, ever be ? ” 

“ No one wants it to be ! ” said 
Violet, with one of her vehement 
impulses of maiden pride, raising 
her head from her mother's shoulder 
with a hot, angry flush covering her 
face ; “ but one does not cease — to 
take an interest — in one’s — ^friend, 
because of any quarrel. I am friends 
with him forever, whatever ha] pens. 
]S^o one can say anything against 
that. And we are cousins, whatever 
happens. I told Mr Brown so.” 

Mrs Pringle shook her head over 
the friendship and cousinship which 
continued to take so warm “ an in- 
terest ” in Val ; but she was wise and 
made no further remark. “ I won- 
der who this Mr Brown may bel” 
was all she said, and instantly set 
her wits to W'ork to find something 
for Violet to do. In a house where 
there were so many boys this was 
not difficult ; and it cannot be quei^ 
tioned that at this crisis of her young 
existence Moray Place was much 
safer for Violet than the Hewan. 

G 
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The next two days were each made 
memorable by a note from Dick. 
They were couched almost in the 
same words, and Violet reading them 
over and over again could extract 
nothing fi^om them more than met 
the eye. Dick, in a very careful 
handwriting, too neat perhaps, and 
legible, wrote as follows : — 

“Madam, — Mr Ross is just the 
same. This is not to be wondered 
at, as I told Miss Violet that there 
could bo no change till Saturday. 
With your permission I will write 
again to-morrow. — Your obedient 
servant, Eichabd Beown.” 

Even Mrs Pringle could find no- 
thing to remark upon in this brief 
epistle. “ I wonder how he knows 
your name 1 ” was all she said, and 
Violet did not feel it necessazy to 
enter into any particulars on this 
point. The second, bulletin was 
just like the first. Mrs Pringle had 
this note in her pocket in the even- 
ing after dinner when her husband 
came up to her with an excited look, 
and thrust the little local Eskside 
paper, the ‘ Gastleton Herald,’ into 
her hand. “ Look at this ! ” he 
said, pointing out a paragraph to her 
with a hand that trembled. How 
glad she was then that this conveyed 
no shock to her, and that Violet 
knew with certainty the state of the 
matter which the newspaper un- 
folded so mysteriously I “We re- 
gret to learn,” said the ^Herald,’ 
“that the new member for the 
county, Mr Ross, whose election so 
very lately occupied our pages, lies 
dangerously ill in England of fever 
— we suppose of that typhoid type 
which has lately made so much 
havoc in the world, and threatened 
still greater havoc than it has made. 
We have no information as to how 
the disease was contracted, but in 
the mean time Lasswade and the 
neighbourhood have been thrown 
into alarnl. and gloom by the sudden 
departure of such members of the 


noble family of Eskside as were still 
remaining at Eosscraig. We trust 
before our next week's issue to bo 
able to give a better account of Mr 
Eoss’s state.” 

“ I knew Val was ill,” said Mrs 
Pringle, composedly; “ Violet heard 
of it at Eskside.” She could not 
refrain from a stroke of vengeance 
as she handed the paper back to 
him. “ I hope you are satisfied with 
your handiwork now,” she said. 

“ My handiwork ? ” 

“ Just yours,” said Mrs Pringle — 
“ just yours, Alexander ; and if the 
boy should die — which as good as 
him have done — what will your 
feelings be?” 

“ My feelings ? ” said Mr Pringle ; 
“ what have I to do with it? — did I 
give him his fever? Of course it 
must have been bad air or some 
blood - poisoning — or something. 
These are the only ways in which 
fever communicates itself ; ” but as 
he spoke (for he was not a bad man) 
his lips quivered, and there was a 
tremor in his voice. 

“ It is easy to say that — very 
easy to say it — and it may be true ; 
but if you take the heart and 
strength out of a man, and leave 
him no power to throw off the ill 
thing when it comes ? Alexander,” 
said Mrs Pringle, solemnly, “ I will 
never hold up my head again in this 
world if anything happens to Val !” 

“You speak like a fool — or a 
^oman. It comes to much the 
same thing,” cried her husband; 
and he went away down-stairs and 
shut himself into his library quiver- 
ing with the hot sudden rage which 
belongs to his conscience-stricken 
state. How miserable he was, try- 
ing to study a case in which he had 
to speak next day, and able to 
understand nothing except that Val- 
entine Eoss was ill, perhaps dying, 
and through his means 1 He hed 
never meant that. He had meant 
to have his revenge for an imaginary 
wrong, and many little imagini^y 
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Blights, and perhaps to make his 
young supplanter lose his election ; 
hut that he might put Yal*s life in 
danger or injure him seriously had 
never entered into Mr Pringle's 
thoughts. He tried to persuade 
himself that it was no concern of 
his, pursuing in an undercurrent^ 
as his eyes went over his law-papers, 
all the arguments about sanitary pre- 
cautions he had ever read. “ What 
a fool I am to think that could have 
had anything to do with it ! ” he 
cried, throwing away his papers 
when he could hear it no longer, 
and beginning to pace up and down 
his room. What a burning restless 
pain he had at his heart ! He cast 
about him vaguely in a kind ctf 
blank hopelessness what he could 
do, or if he could do anything. This 
he had never meant. He would not 
(he said to himself) have hurt Val 
or anyone, for all the Eskside estates 
ten times over; and if anything hap- 
pened to the boy he could never 
hold up his head again, as his 
wife said. He had been wretched 
enough since that miserable election 
day. He had been conscious that 
even his own friends looked cddly 
upon him, suspecting him of some- 
thing which went too far for 
ordinary political animosity or the 
fair fighting of honourable contest ; 
and feeling that his own very 
family, and oven the wife of his 
bosom, were against him, though 
Mis Pringle, after her iimt very full 
and indignant expression of her 
opinion, had said no more on the 
subject. Still he had not her 
moral support, a backing which 
had scarcely ever failed him before, 
and he had the sense of having 
broken all the ties of friendship 
with the Eskside family— old ties 
which, though he did not love the 
Bosses, it was painful altogether to 
break. He had thrown away those 
ties, and made his adversaries bitter 
and his friends suspicious. So little 
was Mr Pringle a bad man, that he 


had pursued these thoughts for a 
long time in his secret heart without 
recollecting that, should Valentine 
die, he would be reinstalled in his 
position as heir-presumptive. When 
this suddenly flashed upon him, he 
threw himself in his chair and 
covered his face with his hands. In 
that case it would be murder, mere 
murder ! He would have killed 
the boy for the sake of his inherit- 
ance. This startled him beyond 
anything I can say. Perhaps the 
profoundest and most impassioned 
of all the prayers that were said that 
night for Val’s recovery rose in a 
sudden anguish of remorse and 
surprised guilt from the heart of 
Yal’s enemy. He shook like a 
man struck with palsy ; his nerves 
contracted ; the veins stood out on 
his forehead. He had never meant 
to harm the boy — ^never, never, God 
knows ! — except in some momentary 
^ shame, a little dis- 
appointment, which could have made 
no real diflerence in so happy and 
prosperous a life. The pain of this 
thought gripped him as with the 
crushing grasp of a giant. What 
could he do, he said to him- 
self, writhing in his chair — what 
could he do to make amends) 
If he could but have believed in 
pilgrimages, how gladly would he 
have set out bare-footod to any 
shrine, if that would have bought 
back the young life which was in 
danger ! Heaven help him ! of all 
the people concerned there was no 
one so entirely to be pitied as poor 
Mr Pringle, lying there prostrate in 
his chair without any strength left in 
him, bodily or ment^, or any one to 
back him up, saying to himself that 
perhaps it might be that he had mur- 
dered YaL He seemed to see before 
his eyes the bold handsome boy, the 
fine young fellow all joyous and trU 
umphant in the gloiy of his youth ; 
and was it his hand — a man with 
children of his own whom he loved 
— that had stricken Valentine down I 
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Next day Mr Pringle broke down 
in his case before the courts, and 
looked so distracted and miserable 
that the very Lords of Session took 
notice of it. Sandy Pringle is 
breaking up early,” Lord Birkhill 
said to Lord Caldorgrange ; ‘^he 
never had any constitution to speak 
of.” ‘ ‘ Perhaps it is family affection 
and anxiety about young Boss of 
Eskside,” said Lord Caldergrange to 
Lord Birkhill ; and these two learned 
authorities, both old enough to 
have been Sandy Pringle's father, 
chuckled and took snuff together 
over his family affection and his 
early breakdown. The news from 
the ‘ Ca^tleton Herald ' about Val's 
illness was copied that morning into 
all the Edinburgh papers. Mr 
Pringle himself, being of the Liberal 
party, saw only the ‘Scotsman,’ 
where it was simply repeated ; but 
when he was leaving the Parliament 
House, his son Sandy came to him 
with the ‘ Courant,’ which, as every 
body knows, is the Conservative 
paper, — ^the one in which a commu- 
nique from the Eskside party would 
naturally appear. “ Have you seen 
this, sirl” said Sandy, not, his 
father thought, without a glimmer 
of vindictive satisfaction. They 
were all against him, wife and 
children, friends and circumstances. 
But the paragraph in the ‘ Courant’ 
was one of a very startling descrip- 
tion, and had already woke up the 
half of Edinburgh — everybody who 
knew or professed to know any- 
thing of the Eskside family — to 
wonder and interest. The ‘ Courant ’ 
gave first the paragraph from the 
‘ Herald,’ then added another of its 
own. “ We are glad to be able to 
add that more favourable news has 
been received this morning of Mr 
Boss’s condition. The crisis of the 
fever is now past, and all the symp- 
toms, we tmderstand, are hopeful.” 
Then came the further information 
which tookaway everybody’s breath. 

^ We are authorised to state,” said 


the ‘Courant’, “that Mr Boss, whose 
severe illness at such an interest- 
ing juncture of his life has called 
forth so much public interest and 
sympathy, was fortunately at the 
house of his mother, the Hon. Mrs 
Bichard Boss, in Oxford, when 
the first symptoms of fever made 
their appearance, and accordingly 
had from the first every medical 
attention, as well as the most de- 
voted nursing which affection could 
give.” 

The paper fell out of Mr Pringle’s 
hand when he had read this. Sandy 
grasped him by the arm, thinking 
he would have fallen too. “Eor 
heaven’s sake,” cried Sandy, in a 
fierce whisper, “ don’t make an ex- 
hibition of yourself hereV^ Mr 
Pringle did not answer a word, not 
even to the apologies with which, 
when they were safe out of the 
crowded precincts of the Parliament 
House, his son followed these hasty 
unfilial words. He went home to 
Moray Place in a condition of mind 
impossible to describe, feeling him- 
self like a man caught in a snare 
from which there was no exit. The 
Hon. Mrs Bichard Boss, his mother ! 
Had he really read those words in 
black and white? Were they no 
fiction, but true? His heart was 
relieved a little, for Val was better ; 
but how could ho ever extricate 
himself from the labyrinth he had 
gpt into ? He had defied the Bosses 
to produce this mother, and her 
appearance seemed to Mr Pringle 
to close up every place of repentance 
for him; to put him so terribly in the 
wrong that he could never face his 
friends again, or the public which 
knew him to be the author of that 
fatal letter to the electors of Eskshire. 
Surely no sin ever had such con- 
dign and instantaneous punishment. 
He was not a murderer, that was 
a thing to be thankful for ; but he 
could be proved a liar — a maker of 
cruel, unfounded statements — a re- 
porter of scandals ! He shut him* 
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self up iu his library, making some 
pretence of work to be done. As 
for Sandy, he did not go in at all, 
being angry and unhappy about the 
whole business. That Valentine’s 
mother should be found, and his 
rights, which Sandy had never 
doubted, fully established, he was 
heartily glad of. Mrs Pringle’s wise 
training had saved Sandy from even 
a shadow of that folly of expectation 
which had so painfully affected his 
father; but Sandy was indignant 
beyond description, hurt in his 
pride, and mortified to the heart, 
that his father should have put 
himself in such a mean position. I 
do not think there was any tingling 
recollection in him of the blow Val 
liad given him. If he had borne 
malice, it would have vanished 
utterly at the first mention of Val’s 
illness; but he did not bear any 
malice. He bore another burden, 
however, more heavy — the burden 
of shame for his father’s unwarrant- 
able assault, which, out of respect 
for his father, he could not openly 
disown, but must share the disgrace 
of, though he loathed the offence. 
I think Sandy may be excused if 
he felt himself too cross, too wretch- 
ed in his false position, to face the 
rest of the household, and convey 
to them this startling news. 

They had, however, their news too, 
scarcely less startling. It was the 
Monday after the Saturday on which 
Val had passed the crisis of his fever, 
and Sunday had been very trying 
to these two women in its entire ces- 
sation of news, as Sunday so often 
is in cases of anxiety. When Dick’s 
letter at lest came, there was some- 
thing in it which they scarcely 
noticed in their first agitation of joy, 
but which, by dint of much reading, 
came out very strongly at last to 
their puzzled perceptions. There 
was an indescribable indefinite 
change in their correspondent’s 
style. But the reader shall judge 
for himself what this was. 


Dear Madam, — am happy to 
bo able to tell you that the crisis is 
over, and Valentine is decidedly 
better. Perhaps you are aware that 
all the family are here. He has re- 
cognised us all, and, though weak, 
will soon regain his strength, the 
doctor thinks. Other things have 
happened, of a very wonderful kind, 
which I can scarcely write about ; 
but I hope it may now be possible 
that I may one day see you, and 
explain everything to Miss Violet 
which she may wish to know. I 
do not like to run the risk of agitat- 
ing Valentine by telling him that I 
am writing, but, if you will permit 
me, I will write again ; and I hope 
you will always be so very kind as 
to think of me, whatever may be the 
change in circumstances, as yours 
and Miss Violet’s obedient servant, 
“ Kichard.” 

What does it mean ? ” said Mrs 
Pringle. ** I am afraid the young 
man is taking too much upon him- 
self. To sign himself just ‘Rich- 
ard’ to you and me, is a piece of 
presumption, Vi ; and to call Lord 
Eskside’s grandson ‘ Valentine ! ' I 
am not bigoted about rank, as you 
know ; but this is too much.” 

Violet was confounded too. “ Per- 
haps in nursing he has got familiar 
without knowing it,” she said. 
“ Oh, mamma, you could not think 
ho was presumptuous if you had 
seen Mr Brown.” 

“ That is all very well, my dear,” 
said Mrs Pringla “I believe he 
is a good young man ; but perhaps 
it was a little rash to take him into 
your confidence. I think I heard 
your papa come in. Go and see if 
he is in the library. It might be 
a comfort to him to know that Val 
is better. Go ; and if you see an 
opportunity, tell him. Say I have 
had a letter ; — ^that is aU that it is 
needful to say.” 

Violet, though reluctant, obeyed; 
and Mrs Pringle read Dick’s Ijetter 
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again, not knowing what to make 
of it. What did he mean by sign- 
ing himself Kichard ” ? by calling 
Val by his Christian name? Her 
conclusion was, that this boatman, 
in whom Violet had so rashly put 
confidence, was presuming upon 
the girPs openness and innocence. 
Mrs Pringle thanked heaven that 
her child “ had the sense ” to ask 
him to write to her mother, who 
was quite safe, and quite able to 
manage any presuming person. She 
could not make up her mind about 
this, feeling an uneasy conscious- 
ness in the letter of something un- 
explained, something more .than 
met the eye, to which, however, 
she had no clue ; but she resolved, 
at least, that this young man should 
have no further encouragement; 
that she would herself write to him, 
thanking him for his communica- 
tion, and politely dropping him, as 
a woman of Mrs Pringle’s ago and 
condition knows how to do. Per- 
haps it had been imprudent of 
yiolet to refer to him at all ; but 
it was an imprudence of which no 
further harm had come. She re- 
sumed her work, putting away the 
letter calmly enough, for the ur- 
gency was not great enough to call 
for any speedy action ; while Violet 
went down-stairs to the library, 
somewhat tremulous, and half afraid 
of the morose tones and look into 
which of late her father had fallen. 
When she went in, he snatched up 
some of his pSipers, and pretended to 
be studying them very closely, the 
‘Courant’ lying at his side upon 
the writing-table ; but it was the 
law-papers, and not the ‘ Courant,' 
which Mr Pringle pretended to 
read. Violet made a shy circle 
round the table, not knowing if she 
might venture to speak. Her cour- 
age failed her, until she suddenly re- 
marked, underneath the shadow of 
the hand which supported his head, 
that her father was watching her, and 
that his face was very grey and pallid 


in the noonday light. This gave her 
resolution enough to conquer her 
timidity. She went up to him, and 
put her hand softly on his shoulder. 

“Papa,” she said, “ I came to tell 
you that Valentine is better to-day. 
Mamma has just had a letter ” 

“ I know he is better,” said Mr 
Pringle, with a sigh ; and then he 
pointed out to her the notice in the 
paper. “ He is better ; but there is 
more behind — ^more than we know.” 

Vi read the paragraph wonder- 
ing. It did not affect her except 
with surprise. “His mother?” 

she said, “I never knew ” 

and then she bethought herself 
suddenly of all that had passed, 
and of that fatal attack upon 
Valentine which had (no doubt) 
brought on his fever, and which 
threatened to separate him from her 
for ever. “ Oh, papa ! ” she cried 
suddenly, with a flash from her 
eyes which seemed to scorch the 
culprit like a gleam of angry yet 
harmless lightning; then she added, 
looking at him fixedly, with indig- 
nant firmness : “ But you are glad 
of this ? glad he is better ? glad his 
mother is found, and that every- 
thing will go well ? ” 

Mr Pringle paused a moment 
looking at her. He was afraid to 
contradict her. He answered hur- 
riedly, half servilely : “ Yes, yes— 
Pm glad then, with a groan — “ Vi, 
•jI am made a fool of. I am proved' 
a poor, mean, paltry liar ; that was 
never what I meant to be. Per- 
haps 1 said more than was right ; 
butt was for justice, Vi — yes, it 
was for justice, though you may not 
believe what I say.” 

If you consider all that Violet 
had suffered, you will perceive how 
hard it was for her all at once to 
look upon this question impartially, 
to believe what her father said. 
She turned away her head from him 
in natural resentment. Then her 
tender heart was touched by the 
tones of wretchedness in his voice. 
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‘‘ Yes,” he said, getting up from 
his chair, “ you may think it was 
all ill feeling — and so many think ; 
but it was for justice too. And 
now, apparently, things are turning 
out as I never expected. I did not 
believe in this woman, and God 
knows whether it may not be a 
cheat stilL But if this is true that 
they are bold enough to put in the 
newspaper, then,” said Mr Pringle, 
with a groan, “ I*m in the wrong, 
my dear — I am in the wrong, and 
I don't know what to do.” 

He sank down again, leaning his 
head on the table, and hiding his 
face in his hands. Vi's heart melted 
altogether. She put her soft arm 
round his neck, and bent down her 
head upon his. She did not feel 
the bitterness of being in the 
wrong. It seemed to her innocent 
poul that there was so easy a way to 
shake oif that burden. She clasped 
her father round the neck and whis- 
pered consolation. “Papa, dear ! 
you have nothing to do but to say 
this to them. Oh, what makes you 


think you don’t know what to do 1 
Say you were wrong, and that you 
are sorry. One is so certain Aat 
this must be the right thing.” 

He shook her away not unkindly 
but with a little impatience. “ You 
don't know — ^you are too young to 
know,” he said. 

“ Papa % can there be any doubt,” 
said Violet, in the majesty of her 
innocence. “When one has done 
wrong, one undoes it, one confesses 
that it was wicked. What else 1 Is 
it not the first lesson one learns in 
life ? '' said the girl, serene in per- 
fect certainty, and sadly superior 
to her age, in what she considered 
her experience of that existence of 
which she already knew the sorrows. 
She stood over him as grave and 
sweet as an angel, and spoke with 
entire and childlike confidence in 
her abstract code. “We all may 
be wrong,” said Violet, “ the best 
of us ; but when we find it out we 
must say so, and ask pardon of God 
and of those whom we have wronged, 
papa. Is there any other way 1 ” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Of all the persons involved at tliis 
crisis, I think the most to bo 
sympathised with was honest Dick 
who wrote the letter over which 
Mrs Pringle pondered out of such 
a maze and confusion of feeling as 
seldom arises without personal guilt 
in any mind. From his very 
first glimpse of the new person- 
age introduced into his little world 
— the stranger who had suddenly 
appeared to him when he went to 
open his own door to Lady Eskside, 
standing between him and her, 
anticipating and forestalling him — a 
glimmering instinctive knowledge 
who this stranger was had flashed 
into Dick’s mind. Already the 
reader is aware he had thought it 
probable that Valentine’s father was 
also his own father, and had endea- 


voured to account to himself for his 
mother's strange behaviour on this 
score. I cannot quite describe the 
feelings with which Dick, with his 
tramp-traditions, regarded such a 
supposed father. What could “ the 
gentleman,” who had been his 
mother's lover, be to him 1 Nothing, 
or less than nothing — not “the 
author of his being,” as our pious 
grandfathers used to say j but some- 
thing much more like an enemy, a 
being half malignant, half insulting, 
with whom he had nothing to do, 
and towards whom his feelings, if 
not those of mere indifference, would 
be feelings of repulsion and instinc- 
tive dislike. He felt no shame on 
his mother^s account or his own; 
but for the other who had left that 
mother and himself to take their 
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chance in the woods or oh the 
streets, he was ashamed of his 
connection with him, and felt mor- 
ticed and humbled hy the mere 
suggestion of his existence. So 
long as he kept out of the way, 
Dick could refrain from thinking of 
this unknown ^parent ; but the mo- 
ment he appeared, he woke a hun- 
dred lively emotions in the bosom 
of his son. Dislike, annoyance, a 
sense of pride injured, and secret 
humiliation came to liim at the firsts 
glance of Eichard Eoss. This was 
his feeling before any hint of the 
real state of affairs had reached him. 
The old lord had not made the dis- 
closure that first day, but waited 
until the crisis of Valentine’s fever 
was over. Then he called to Dick 
to go out with him, and there, on 
the bank of that river which had 
witnessed all the changes in his 
fortune, this last and most extra- 
ordinary change was revealed to 
the bewildered young man. Dick’s 
mind was already excited by the 
painful interval of suspense which 
occurred just before Valentine was 
pronounced to be on the way of 
recovery ; and when this revelation 
was made to him, the confusion in 
his thoughts was indescribable. 
That he was Valentine’s brother — 
not secretly and guiltily, but in the 
eye of day — that the great house 
which he had looked upon with 
so much awe and admiration 
was his home — that all the acces- 
sories and all the realities of 
wealth and rank were his, actually 
his — ^relatives, connections, leisure, 
money, luxury, — was more than he 
could understand. He did not be- 
lieve it at first. He thought the 
old lord had gone mad, that he had 
been seized with some Sudden frenzy 
fit ; . that he had altogether miscon- 
ceived the relationship between his 
son, the gentleman whom Dick dis- 
lik^ and suspected of being his 
father, and the poor lad who never 
had known what a father was. 1 


think I know what you mean. I 
had got to suppose he was my father 
for some time,” said Dick, bluntly, 
‘‘ but not in that way. You are mis- 
taken, sir ; surely you are mistaken.” 

How could I be mistaken ? are 
there more ways of being your father 
than one?” said the old lord, half 
amused by the lad’s incredulity. 
Dick shook his head; he was better 
informed than Lord Eskside, who 
was so much his senior. He knew 
things which it was impossible the 
other could know — ^but how was he 
to say them? It did not occur to him 
even now that there was any relation- 
ship between the father of Eichard 
Eoss and himself, even though ho 
was prepared to believe that he him.- 
self was Eichard Eoss’s son. 

“ I don’t understand you, any 
more than you understand me,” 
said Lord Eskside, ‘‘and I don’t 
wonder that you’re confounded ; 
but, nevertheless, what 1 have told 
you is true. I am your grandfather, 
Dick. Ah, that takes you by sur- 
prise! Now, why, I would like to 
know? since you believe my son is 
your father, though ‘ not in that 
way’ 

“ My lord,” said Dick, “ I beg 
your pardon ; but there’s ways of 
being a man’s son without being 
anything to his relations, and that’s 
what I am thinking of. In my class 
we understand that such things are — 
though perhaps they oughtn’t to be.” 

“ But, you gomeral, you belong 
to my class, and not to your own ! ” 
said the old lord, feeling, with a 
mixture of pain and amusement and 
impatience, his own ignorance before 
the superior and melancholy know- 
ledge of life possessed by this boy. 
“ What must I say to convince you? 
You are Valentine’s twin brother; 
do you not see what that means? 
and can you suppose that anything 
in the world but a boy’s mpther 
would nurse Val as that woman is 
doing ? — ^besides, he’s her living pic- 
ture,” said Lord Eskside, abruptly, 
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and not without a grudge. He said 
it to convince this boy, who was 
a genuine Boss, without dispute or 
doubt ; but even now it gave him 
a pang to acknowledge that his Val 
was like the tramp-mother, and not 
like the noble race of which his 
father came. 

Dick stopped short, and put out 
his hand blindly as if to save himself 
from falling. This was a new view 
of the subject altogether. He could 
understand the relationship through 
the father ; but — his mother ! Val- 
entine ! What did it all mean ? He 
caught his breath, and something 
like a sob came from his breast. “ I 
can’t understand it — I can’t under- 
stand it !” he cried, feeling choked 
as well as blinded ; air failing him, 
sight failing him, and the whole 
steady earth turning round and 
round. When he recovered himself 
a little he tuimod to Lord Eskside, 
who was watching him closely from 
under his shaggy eyebrows. Don't 
say anything more, sir>” he cried, 
with an effort which was almost 
piteous. “ Let me try to make it 
out — I can’t all at once ” 

“ Go home, my lad,” said the old 
lord, kindly patting him on the 
shoulder, “ and think it out at your 
leisure.” 

“Thank you, sir — thank you,” 
cried Dick; and he turned back 
without another word, and hurried 
to his little bedroom, which was 
next door to the one in which 
Valentine lay. Ought he to have 
been overwhelmed with delight and 
joy 1 Instead of being a nobody, 
Dick Brown, Styles’s head-man, he 
was Eichard Boss, Lord Eskside’s 
grandson, a person of importance, 
the son of a future baron ; superior 
to all his old surroundings, even 
to most of his old patrons. But 
Dick was not glad at first, not even 
when he had fully realised this 
wonderful news, and allowed to him- 
self that, Lord Eskside having told 
it, it must be true. He had found a 


family, a name, a position in the 
world ; but he seemed to have lost 
himself. He sat down on his bed in 
the small room which he had him- 
self furnished with a hundred little 
graces and conveniences, and of 
which a week ago he had been 
proud, and covered his face with 
his hands. But for his manhood, he 
could have sobbed over this extra- 
ordinary break and stop in his life ; 
and at the first he was no more able 
to reconcile himself to being Dick 
Brown no longer, than Mr Bichard 
Boss would have been able to re- 
concile himself to descending into 
the place of Styles’s head-man ! The 
change was as great one way as 
another ; indeed I think the higher 
might have been better able to come 
down than the low^er, who did not 
understand how he was to mount up, 
and in whose modest, simple soul 
there rose on the moment impulses 
of pride he had never been conscious 
of possessing. Here, in his natural 
sphere, he was respected, thought 
well of, and everybody was aware 
how well he fulfilled his duties, 
bearing himself like a man, what- 
ever he had to do. But this new world 
was all dark to him, a place in which 
he would have no guidance of experi- 
ence, in which he would be judged 
according to another standard, and 
looked down upon. I do not mean 
to paint Dick as a perfect being, 
and this sense of natural pride, this 
personal humiliation in his social 
rise, gave him a pang which was at 
least as respectable as other pangs 
of pride. He did not know how long 
he sat there pondering blankly, 
forecasting with sombre thoughts 
an unknown future. He had lost 
himself, whom he knew, and he 
could not tdl how the new self 
whom he did not know would be 
able to harmonise his life. He was 
still sitting there, with his hands 
over his eyes, when a faint sound in 
the roomrousedhim, and, looking up, 
he saw his mother, who had entered 
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softly, and now stood looking at him. 
He returned her look seriously for a 
moment before be spoke. 

“ Mother, is this true ? ** 

‘^Yes,” she said, clasping her 
hands as if she would have wrung 
them. “ Yes, boy, yes ; it’s true. I 
gave up the one, because 1 thought he 
had a right to one ; and I kept you, 
Dick. I was your mother that bore 
you, and sure I had a right to you.” 

“ Just a word more, mother,” said 
Dick, softly, “ not to vox you : the 
little chap that died — was it him ? 
— the one that you said diedl” 

* “ He died to me,” she cried — ‘‘ to 
mo and to you. I never, never 
thought to set eyes on him again. I 
gave him up, free. Dick, that night 
on the river, when you helped him 

with his boat ” 

Yes, mother 

“ T should ha* gone away then. I 
should have taken you off, my boy, 
and never let you know him; but it 
got into my head like wine,** she 
cried ; ** the sight of him, Dick, so 
handsome and so kind ! and to think 
he was my lad, mine, all the same 
as you. And he’d look at me in 
such a way, wondering like, as no- 
body hut him ever looked — as if he 
wanted to ask, who are you? who 
are you? — what are you to me? 
Many and many a day I’ve caught 
his eye ; and nobody but mo knew 
why the lad looked like that — him 
least of all — only me. It got into 
my head, Dick, watching him. I 
couldn*t go. And then to see you 
two together that were never meant 
to he together all your lives ! ” 

“You mean, mother, that werehom 
never to he separate?** said Dick. 

“Yes, lad, yes; that is what I 
mean,** she cried, dropping into a 
chair, and covering her face with 
her apron. For a moment there 
■was that in Dick*s heart which kept 
him from speaking, from trying to 
comfort her. The best of us now 
and then.; must think of ourselves. 
Dick was too much confused in 


mind to blame his mother, but it 
gleamed across him, among so many 
other thoughts — if it was to be that 
he was not Dick Brown, how much 
better it would have been that he 
had never been Dick Brown ; this 
is a confused sentence, but it was 
thus that the thought passed through 
his mind. The loss of himself, and 
even of “ the little chap that died,** 
pained him — and this loss was for 
no reason, it seemed — for how much 
better would it have been had he 
always known the truth ! This kept 
him for a moment from saying any- 
thing to her — but only for a moment ; 
then he rose and went to his mother, 
laying his hand on her shoulder — 

“ It’s all very confusing, mother,** 
he said ; “ but it’s best you did not 
go away. I’ve got most of my 
happinees in life from knowing— 
him. The juty is you ever did go 
away, mother dear; but never mind ; 
anyhow, though all the rest is 
changed, there’s nothing changed 
between you and me.** 

“Oh, my lad !” she cried, “they’ll 
take you from me — they’ll take you 
both from me, Dick.” 

“They can’t do that,” he said 
with a smile, soothing her ; “ you 
forget we’re men, mother. Take 
heart. So he’s the little chap that 
died ? I always thought there was 
something about him different from 
all the other gentlemen,** said Dick, 
^inelting. “The first time I set 
eyes on him, I fancied him — and he 
mo,” he added, after a little pause, 
the moisture creeping to his eyes; 
“ which was more strange ; for what 
was I that he should take notice 
of me ? The first time he saw you, 
mother, he was so struck he could 
scarcely speak; and said, Why didn’t 

I teU him you were a lady ^** 

“ Me ! ** she cried, looking up ; 

“ me — a lady ** 

“That was what he said — he 
knew better than the like of us,” 
said Dick. Then, after a pause, the 
good fellow added, with self-abnega- 
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tion like that of old Lord Eskside, 
for he did not like to acknowledge 
this any more than his grandfather 
did ; and they say he*s your living 
picture, mother — and it*s true 

“ Oh, Dick ! oh, my boy, my Val, 
that IVe carried in my arms and 
nursed at my breast ! — hut he’ll never 
know his mother. Come, Dick, come, 
as long as we’ve the strength. We’ll 
go away, lad, you and me ” 

“Where, mother T’ 

“Out, out, anywhere — to the 
roach It’s there I belong, and not 
in houses. Before they take you 
both from me — ^Dick,Dick, come ! — 
we’ll go away, you and me.” 

She started up as she spoke and 
caught at his arm, but, giddy and 
weak with long watching and the 
fatigue, which in her excitement she 
had not felt, dropped heavily against 
him, and would have fallen had he 
not caught her. “ It’s nothing ; it’s 
a dizziness,” she murmured. “ I’ll 
rest a moment, and then we’ll go.” 

Dick laid her tenderly upon his 
bed. “ You’re overdone, mother 
dear,” ho said ; “ and this house is 
mine whatever happens, and you’re 
the queen in it, to do what you 
please. When you’re rested, we’ll 
think what to do. Besides, he may 
want us yet,” ho added, forcing a 
smile ; “ he is not out of the wood 
yet that we should run away from 
him. Mother, though he’s my — 
brother, as you all say, I don’t seem 
to know his name.” 

The mother, l^ing down on her 
son’s bed, with Dick’s kind face 
bending over her, gave way to a soft 
outburst of tears. “He is Val,” 
she said. “Dick and Val — Dick 
and Val. Oh, how often I’ve said 
them over ! — and one to him and 
one to me. That was just ; I always 
knew that was just ! ” she cried. 

It seemed to Dick when he went 
out of the room, leaving her behind 
him to rest, that years had passed 
over him since he took refuge there. 
Already this strange disclosure was 


an old thing of which there could be 
no doubt. Already he was as cer- 
tain that he was no longer Dick 
Brown of Styles’s, as he was of his ex- 
istence — and would have been sharp- 
ly surprised, I think, had any one 
called him by that name ; and as a 
consequence of this certainty he had 
ceased to consider the change in 
himself. Something else more in- 
teresting, more alarming, lay before 
him — a new world, a family of which 
he knew nothing, a father whom he 
disliked to think of. Even Val, 
who he knew would be changed to 
him. He had felt for him as a bro- 
ther before he knew ; would he bo 
a brother now 1 or would the very 
bond of duty, the right Dick had 
to his affection, quench that warm 
sweet fountain of boyish kindness 
which had risen so spontaneously, 
and brightened the young wander- 
er’s life? Then there was his mother 
to think of among all these strange 
unknown people. He had under- 
stood very imperfectly the story Lord 
Eskside had told him ; and now ho 
came to think of it, why was it that 
she, so young as she must have 
been, had fled from her husband % 
What reason could she have had for 
it, unless her husband treated her 
unkindly? This idea roused all 
the temper (there was not much) 
in Dick’s honest nature. No one 
should treat her unkindly now, or 
look down upon her, or scorn her 
lowliness ! With a swelling heart 
Dick made this vow to himself. 
He would have to defend her, 
to protect her honour, and credit, 
and independence; and then, on 
the other hand, he would have 
to stand against herself, her wild 
impulse of flight, her impatience of 
control. Already he felt that, 
though it was but an hour or two 
since he had been Dick Brown, ho 
could never be Dick Brown again ; 
and though he would not have his 
mother crossed or troubled, still she 
must not, if he could help it, fly 
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and turn everything into chaos again. 
Care rose upon him on every side 
as he forecasted his new life ; hut it 
had to he faced, and he did so with 
steady valour. He went softly to 
the door of the sick-room and looked 
in to see if anything was wanted. 
Val, very weak and spent, hut con- 
scious, and noting what went on 
with eager curiosity, saw him, and, 
smiling faintly, beckoned to him 
with his hand. I-ady Eskside was 
seated in the nurse’s place bend- 
ing fondly over her hoy. She said. 
Come in,” hut with a half-jealous, 
half-fretful tone. She thought it 
was the mother, and the old lady 
was jealous, though she would not 
have willingly betrayed it, longing 
just for one hour to have her hoy to 
herself. Val held out his thin hand, 
and said, ** Brown, old fellow ! how 
pleasant it is to see you again 1 ” 
am glad you are better,” said 
Dick, feeling cold and hard as the 
nether millstone. It was not Val 
who had changed, hut himself. Then 
he went out of the room, feeling 
mean and miserable, and going down- 
stairs, wrote that letter in which, for 
the first time, he called his brother 
by his name. In the midst of this 
a sudden softening came to him. He 
put down his pen, and his dry eyes 
grew moist, and an infinite sweet- 
ness stole into his heart. How he 
should see her again, speak to 
her perhaps, he a friend of hers. 
He finished his letter hastily, hut 
how could he sign it ? What name 
had he hut his Christian name 1 He 
could not put a false name to her ; so 
he ended his letter hastily, and went 
out to post it, as he always did, him- 
self, And then another thing hap- 
pened to him, anew step in his career. 

Jn the little dark passage at the 
foot of the stairs, he met Eichard 
face to face : they had scarcely met 
before, hut they could not pass each 
other now tlmt they knew each 
other, ai^ each knew that the other 
knew. It was a strange meeting to 


he the first between a father and 
son, hut yet there was a kind of ad- 
vantage in their getting it over, which 
Ei chard was quick to perceive. In 
his heart he was little less embar- 
rassed than his son was ; hut he 
was a man of the world, and knew 
how to behave in an emergency 
with that ease of speech which 
looks half miraculous to the inex- 
perienced. He held out his hand 
to his son at first without saying 
anything, and poor Dick felt in 
spite of himself the strangest thrill of 
unexpected feeling when he put out 
with hesitation his hard workman’s 
hand into that white and soft yet 
vigorous clasp. Then Eichard spoke : 

“ My father has told you what we 
are to each other,” he said. “ My 
hoy, I do not blame your mother, hut 
it is not my fault that I see you now 
for the first time. But I know you 
a little — through Val, your brother: 
who found you by instinct, I sup- 
pose, after we had all searched for 
you in vain.” 

Dick’s countenance was all aglow 
with the conflict of feeling in him ; 
his voice laboured in his throat with 
words that would not come. The 
contrast between his own difficulty 
of speech and the ease of the other 
unmanned him altogether. “ I — I 
have known — him — ^a long time,” 
was all he could stammer forth. 

‘‘ Thank heaven for that ! ” said 
-"Eichard, with a gleam of real plea- 
sure ; and with another pressure of 
his hand he let his new son go. 
Dick went out to post his letter 
strangely excited hut subdued. 
What it was to he a gentleman, he 
thought ! and this was his father, hte 
father ! A new pride unknown to 
him before came into existence 
within him, a glimmer which lighted 
up that dim landscape. After all, 
the new world, though it was so 
strangely mysterious and uncertain, 
was it not more splendid, more 
beautiful to the imagination, than 
the old world could ever have been ? 
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Val made slow but sure progress 
towards recovery, and the family 
lived a strange life in attendance 
upon him, occupying Dick's little 
parlour all day, and returning to the 
hotel for the night. The intercourse 
between them was of a peculiar char- 
acter. Dick, watching intently, jeal- 
ous for his mother, soon perceived 
that she was of much more impor- 
tance to the others than he thought 
possible, and had his fears appeased. 
He watched her almost as if she had 
been his young sister, and Richard 
Ross her lover, eager to note if they 
met, and when and how ; but, as it 
happened, they scarcely met at all, 
she keeping to the sick-room above, 
h e to the parlour below. As for Dick 
himself he became Val’s slave, lifting 
him when he was first moved, help- 
ing him continually, indispensable to 
his invalid existence. He called for 
“ Brown " when he woke in the 
morning, and ordered him about with 
ail affectionate imperiousness which 
was at once provoking and delight- 
ful to Dick. But Val was much 
more mysterious in the looks with 
which ho regarded Brown's mother. 
He did not talk to her much, but 
watched her movements about the 
room with a half-reverential admira- 
tion. “ She will wear herself out. 
She is too good to me ; you ought 
to make her go and rest," ho said to 
Dick ; but he was uneasy when she 
left him, and impatient of any other 
nursing. He half-frightened half- 
shocked Lady Bsksido by his admi- 
ration of her. ‘‘ How handsome she 
is, grandmama 1 " he whispered in tlje 
old lady's ear. ‘‘How she carries her- 
self ! Where could Brown's mother 
get such a way of walking 1 I think 
she must have been a princess.” 
“ Hush, my darling, hush I” said my 
lady. “ Nonsense ! I am all right; 
I don’t mean to hush any more,” 
6aid Val. “ I think she is handsomer 
than any one I ever saw.” This Lady 
Eskside put up with, magnanimously 
making up her mind that nature 
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spoke in the boy's foolish words ; 
butit was hard uponherwhen her old 
lord began to blow trumpets in hon- 
our of Dick, who took walks with 
him when he could be spared from 
Valentine, and whom in his enthu- 
siasm he would almost compare 
advantageously with Val ! It was 
true, that it was she herself who had 
first pressed Dick's claims upon him; 
but with Val just getting better, 
and doubly dear from that fact, who 
could venture to compare him with 
any one? She liked Dick — but 
Lord Eskside was “just infatuated ” 
about him, my lady thought. “ Ho 
reminds mo of my father,” said the 
old lord. Now this father was the 
tenth lord — him of the dark locks, 
by means of whom she had always 
attempted to account for Valentine's 
brown curls, and whose portrait her 
son Richard disrespectfully called 
a Raeburn. She gave a little gulp 
of self-control when she heard these 
words. “ Make no comparisons,” 
she cried, “ or you'll make me like 
the new boy less, because 1 love the 
old one more. To me there will 
never be any one in the world like 
my Val.” Lord Eskside shrugged 
his old shoulders, and went out for 
another walk writh Dick. 

At last the day arrived when 
Valentino was pronounced well 
enough to have the great disclosure 
made to him. For two or three 
days in succession he had been 
brought down-stairs and had enjoyed 
the sight of the old world he knew 
so well, the river and the trees seen 
from the window^ and the change, 
with all the delight of convalescence; 
And wonderfully sweet, and imperi- 
ous, and seductive he was to them 
all, in that moment while still he 
did not know, holding his levee 
like a sovereign, not enduring any 
absence. On that important morning 
when the secret was to be disclosed 
to him, he noted with his usual 
imperious friendliness the absence 
of “ Brown's mother ” from the 
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group that gathered round him, and 
sent Dick off for her at once. 
“Unless she is resting she must 
come. Ask her to come ; why 
should she he left out ] ” said Val, 
in his ignorance; which made the 
others look at each other with 
wondering eyes. She came in at 
Dick’s call, and seated herself be- 
hind backs. She had put off her 
nursing dress, and wore the black 
gown and white net kerchief on her 
line head, which added so much to 
the impressive character of her 
beauty. Amid all these well-hom 
people there was no face in itself so 
striking and noble. The Rosses 
were all quite ordinary, except Val, 
who had taken his dark beauty 
from her. She, poor ignorant crea- 
ture, made up of impulses, without a 
shadow of wisdom or even good sense 
about her, looked like a dethroned 
queen among them : which shows, 
after all, how little looks matter — an 
argument which would he very power- 
ful if it were not so utterly vain. 

“Val,” said Lord Eskside, who 
was the spokesman, as became his 
position, “I hope you are getting 
back your strength fast. The doctor 
tells us we may now make a disclo- 
sure to you which is very important. 
I do not know how you will take it, 
my boy ; but it is so great, and of so 
much consequence, that I cannot keep 
it from you longer. Val ” 

“ Is it something about Violet 1 ” 
said Valentine, the little colour 
there was paling out of his face. 

“ About— whom ? ” 

“ About Violet,” he repeated, 
with a stronger voice. “Listen, 
sir; let me speak first;” and with the 
sudden Hash of delicate yet deep 
colour which showed hia weakness, 
Val raised his head from the sofa, 
and swung his feeble limbs, which 
looked so pretematurally long, to the 
ground. “ 1 have not said anything 
about herwhile I have been ill, but 
it is not because I forgot. Grand- 
&ther, Violet and I made up our 
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minds to marry each other before 
that confounded election. If her 
father did write that letter, it’s not 
her fault; and I can’t go on, sir, 
now I’ve come to myself, not another 
day, without letting you know that 
nothing, nothing in the world can 
make me change to Vi ! ” 

There was a pause of astonish- 
ment so great that no one knew 
what to say : this sudden introduc- 
tion of a subject altogether new and 
unsuspected bewildered the others, 
whose minds were all intent on one 
thing. Val ‘was as one-idea’d as they 
were ; but his idea was not their 
idea ; and the shock of this encoun- 
ter jarred upon them, so curiously 
sudden and out of place it seemed. 
Lady Eskside, who sat close by him, 
and to whom this was no revelation, 
was more jarred even than the rest. 
She put her fine old ivory hand on 
his arm, with an impatient grasp. 
“ This is not the question — this is 
not the question,” she said. 

Val looked round upon them all, 
and saw something in their looks 
which startled him too. He put 
back his legs upon the sofa, and the 
flush gradually went off his check. 
‘ ‘ W ell,” he said, “ well ; whatever it is 
I am ready to know it — so long as I 
make sure that you’ve heardmefirst.” 

“ Valentino,” said his father, “ at 
your age some such piece of foolish- 
ness always comes first; but this 
^me you have got to see the ob- 
verse of the medal — ^the other end 
of all this enthusiasm. It is my 
story, not your own, that you have 
tq think of. Kind Mends of course 
have told you 

“Richard,” said Lord Eskside, 
“ this is not the way to enter upon 
a subject so important. Let me 
speak. He knows my way best.” 

Richard turned away with a short 
laugh — not of amusement indeed, 
but full of that irritated sense of 
incongruity which gives to anger a 
kind of fierce amusement of its own. 
Lord Eskside cleared his throat — he 
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preferred to have the matter in his 
own hands. 

“Friends have told you little/' 
he said; “ but an enemy, Val, the 
enemy whose daughter you have 
just told us you want to marry — but 
that’s neither here nor there — ^let 
you know the story. Your father 
there, Eichard Boss, my son, mar- 
ried when he was young and foolish 
like you. It was not an equal mar- 
riage, and the — ^lady — took some 
false notion into her head, I know 
not what, and left him — ^taking her 
two babies with her, as you have 
heard. These two babies,” said the 
old lord, once more clearing his 
throat, “ were your brother and you 
— ^so much as this you know.” 

Here lie stopped to take breath ; 
he was gradually growing excited 
and breathless in spite of himself. 

“ We could not find you, though 
we did our best. We spared no 
trouble, either before you were 
brought home or after. How, my 
boy, think a little. It is a very 
strange position. You have a 
brother somewhere in the world — 
the same flesh and blood, but not 
like you ; a mother ” He in- 

stinctively glanced at the woman 
who sat behind backs, like a marble 
statue, immovable. The crisis be- 
came too painful to them alL There 
was a stir of excitement when 
Lord Eskside came to this pause. 
His wife put her hand on his, grasp- 
ing it almost angrily in the heat 
of suspense. Eichard Eoss began to 
pace about the room with restless 
passion. 

“ Go on, oh, go on ! ” cried my 
lady, 'with a querulous quiver in 
her voice. I am not sure that the 
old lord, though so much excited 
himself, had not a certain pleasure 
in thus holding them all hanging on 
his breath. 

“ In good time — ^in good time,” he 
said. “Valentine, it may be a shock 
to you to find out these relations ; 
it cannot be but a great surprise. 


You are not prepared for it — your 
mind is full of other things 

“ For God’s sake, sir,” cried Eich- 
ard, “ do not drive us all mad ! 
Valentine, make up your mind for 
what you have to hear. Your 
mother is found ” 

“ And your brother,” cried Lady 
Eskside, rushing in unconsciously 
as the excitement grew to a crisis. 
“ Your brother, too ! Oh, my boy, 
bear up i ” 

Dick had been standing by, lis- 
tening with I know not what fire 
in his heart: he could bear it no 
longer. The shock and suspense, 
which were as great to him as to 
Valentine, had not been broken in 
his case by any precautions ; and it 
hurt liis pride bitterly on his mother’s 
account as well as his own, that the 
knowledge of them should be sup- 
posed such a terrible blow to Val. 
He stepped forth into the middle of 
the room (his own room, in which 
they made so little of him), his 
honest face glowing, his fair, good- 
humoured brows bent, almost for 
the first time in his life, — 

“ Look here,” he said, hoarsely j 
“there is more than him to be 
thought of. If it’s hard upon him, 
he’s a man, and he’ll bear it like a 
man. Mr Eoss, look here. I’m 
Dick Brown, sir, your humble 
servant ; I’m the lad you made 
a man of, from the time we were 
boys tiU now. You’ve done for 
me as the Bible says one brother 
should do for another,” said Dick, 
the tears suddenly starting into his 
eyes, and softening his voice, “ with- 
out knowing; and now they say 
we’re brothers in earnest. Perhaps 
you’ll think it’s poor news ; as for 
me, I don’t mind which it is — ^your 
brother or your servant,” said Dick, 
his eyes shining, holding out both 
his hands ; “ one way or other, I 
couldn’t think more of you tbar^ I 
do now.” 

Valentine had been lying motion- 
less on his sofa looking from one 
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to another with large and wonder- 
ing eyes. It is needless to say that 
amid so many different narrators 
he had already divined, even before 
Dick spoke, the solution of this 
mystery; and it had given him 
sufficient shock to drive the blood 
back wildly to his heart. Hut be 
had time to prendre son partly and 
he was too much of a man not 
to bear it like a man, as Dick said. 
When his new brother held out 
his hands, a sudden suffusion of 
colour came to Vais face, and a 
smile almost of infantile sweetness 
and weakness. He took Dick’s 
hands and pulled himself up by 
them, grasping them with an eager 
•pressure ; then changing, in his 
weakness, took Dick’s arm, upon 
which he leant so heavily that 
the young man’s whole heart was 
moved. Familiar tenderness, old 
brotherhood, and that depth of 
absolute trust which no untried 
affection can possess, were all in- 
volved in the heavy pressure with 
which Val leant on Dick’s arm ; 
but he did not say anything to 
him. His eyes went past Dick to 
the other side of the room, whither 
he walked feebly leaning on his 
brother’s arm. When they came 
in front of their mother the two 
young men stopped. With her old 
abstracted gaze modified by an in- 
describable mixture of terror and 
longing, she turned to them, push- 
ing back her chair unconscicusly, 
almost retreating as they approached. 
Val could not speak all at once. 
He looked at her eagerly, tender- 
ly. “Is it true?’! he said; “are 
you my — ^mother?” The words 
were spoken slowly one by one, 
and seemed to tingle through the 
air staccato, like notes of music. 
All the others turned towards this 
central scene. Lady Eskside sat 
leaning forward in her chair, crying 
to herself, her streaming eyes fixed 
upon them. The old lord walked 
to the window, and, turning his 
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back, looked out fiercely from under 
his shaggy eyebrows. Dick, sup- 
porting his brother on his arm, 
stood very erect and firm, while 
Val wavered and swayed about in 
his weakness. One great tear ran 
slowly down Dick’s cheek. They 
were all spectators of what was 
about to happen between these two. 

The mother stood out as long 
as she could, holding herself back, 
labouring to restrain herself. Then 
all at once her powers failed her. 
She started to her feet with a great 
cry, and throwing her arms round 
them both, pressed them together 
in a passionate embrace, kissing 
first one and then the other, 
wildly. “ My two lads 1” she cried; 
“ my two babies ! my children — 
my own children ! Only for once, 
— only for this one time ! ” 

“ Mother ! ” ciied Val,- faintly, 
dropping on the floor in his weak- 
ness, and drawing her into her 
seat. And there ho lay for another 
moment, his head upon her breast, 
his arms round her. Her face was 
like the face of a saint in ecstasy. 
She pressed his dark curls against 
her bosom and kissed them, lifting 
the heavy locks up one by one — 
her eyes brimming with great tears 
which did not fall — saying again 
and again, under her breath, “ For 
once — only for this once!” while 
Dick stood over them, sobbing, 
guarding them, as it seemed, from 
all other contact. I do not know 
how many seconds of vulgar time 
this lasted. It was, and it was 
over. Suddenly she raised Valen- 
tine from her lap, and loosened his 
arms. “ Dick, put him back upon 
the sofa ; he’s overdone,” she said, 
putting him into his brothers 
charge: and then with a longing 
look after the two, she turned sud- 
denly, subdued and still, to Hichard 
who had been looking on like the 
rest — “now I’m ready,” she said 
very low. “I’ll go where you please. 
There is one for you and one for me. 
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I Trill never go back of my Trord to 
do you a vrrong. It's good of you to 
let me kiss my lad once, only once. 
And now I'll trouble him and you 
no more.” 

“Myra,” said Eichard, coming 
forward to her. She had risen up, 
and stood like a stately wild 
creature, ready for flight. He took 
her hand in spite of her resistance, 
and I cannot describe the strange 
emotion, sympathy, almost tender- 
ness, and hot provocation in Eich- 
ard’s face. He was more touched 
at heart than he had been for years, 
and he was more angry and provoked 
at the same time. “ Myra,” he said, 
“ can you think of nothing but your 
children % Have you forgotten that 
you are my wife, and that I have 
some claim upon you too % ” 

She stood silent, holding back : 
then lifting her eyes looked at him 
pathetically. I think a faint sense 
of duty had begun to dawn in her 
mind; and her look was pathetic, 
because she knew of no response to 
make to him. She had no desire 
to humiliate her husband by her in- 
difference — such a thought was far 
beyond her ; but there was no reply 
to him in her mind. Perhaps he 
perceived this, and made a sudden 
effort to save his pride by appearing 
to ignore her silence. He drew 
her hand suddenly and impatiently 
within his arm, and led her forward 
to his mother's side. — ^‘Myra,” 
he said quickly, ‘^it is of the 
first importance for your children — 
for Val and Dick whom you love — 
and especially for Val, the eldest, 
that you should remain vrith us, 
and go away no more.” 

Lady Eskside rose to receive her ; 
they hEwi met by Val’s bedside many 
times before, but the old lady had 


feared to say anything to alarm the 
worn-out watcher. She rose now, 
looking at her ivith Tristful anxiety, 
holding out her hands. My lady's 
eyes were still full of tears, and her 
fair old face tremulous with emotion 
and sympathy. She took into her 
own the wanderer’s reluctant hands 
— ‘‘Oh, "she said anxiously, “listen 
to what Eichard says to you, my 
dear ! You will get to know us 
by-and-by, and find out that we 
are your friends — my old lord and 
me ; but your boys you love with 
all your heart already. Myra, listen ! 
It is of the greatest importance to 
your children that you should stay 
Trith us and never leave us more— 
and, above all, for the eldest — above 
all, my dear, for Val.” 

She gave one half - frightened 
glance round as if to see whether 
there was any escape for her. Then 
she said, very low — “I will do 
whatever you please — ^but it is 
Dick who is the eldest, not Val.” 

“ What !” they all cried, pressing 
round her — all but Val, who lay 
still on his sofa, and Dick, who 
stood over him ; the two young 
men did not even notice what was 
going on. But Lord Eskside came 
firom the ivindow in one stride, 
and Eichard grasped her arm in 
sudden terror : “ What is that — 
what is that she says?” cried the 
old lord. 

“ God bless my lads ! ” she said, 
gaining possession of herself, looking 
at the two with a smile on her face. 
She was calm, as utter ignorance, 
utter foolishness could be ; then 
she added, Tnth a soft sigh, of some- 
thing that looked like Imppiness iu 
her ignorant composure — “ But it is 
Dick who is the eldest, and not 
Val.” 
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THE LIFE OF THE 

, “To me, Biography, while one 
of the most fascinating, has always 
appeared one of the most difficult 
branches of literature,*' are the 
words with which Mr Martin begins 
the serious and important work on 
which he has been for some time 
engaged, and the first instalment of 
which he has just given to the 
world. Both of these opinions 
will be endorsed by the great ma- 
.jority of his readers. The art of 
Biography possesses all the higher 
attractions of the art of fiction, with 
that inestimable advantage of fact 
and reality which add a charm to 
every picture. It requires not only 
labour and patient investigation, but 
a power of insight at once poetic 
and philosophical, a faculty of gen- 
eralisation, and of appreciating the 
minutest detail, which seldom go to- 
gether. “ To present a faithful 
picture,” Mr Martin adds, in the 
admirable preface which he has 
addressed to the Queen, “ of even 
the simplest life and character, mov- 
ing in scenes with which we are 
ourselves familiar, working in chan- 
nels in which we have ourselves 
worked, demands rare qualities of 
imaginative sympathy and percep- 
tion. A life of action which has 
swayed great movements, or stamped - 
its impress on great events, may be 
presented in strong outlines, and 
under such forcible contrasts of 
light and shade as will stimulate 
the imagination, and make the hero 
or the statesman a vivid reality for 
the reader. But where the inner 
life has to be portrayed, a subtler 
touch is demanded. We are a 
mystery to ourselves ; how much 
more then must we be a mystery 


PRINCE CONSORT. 

to a stranger? There is infinite 
sacredness in all noble lives, sneh 
as alone merit the consecration of 
biography. Before it, those will 
bow with the greatest reverence 
to whom these lives are most inti- 
mately known. . . . How grave, 
then, must be his responsibility 
who ventures to draw for the 
world a portrait of one of its heroes, 
which shall be at once warmly sym- 
pathetic and austerely just ! ** This 
is the important and difficult task 
begun in this volume; and we do 
not doubt the public will feel its 
full delicacy, and appreciate the 
success Mr Martin has achieved. 
Literature has lately abounded in 
the lives of statesmen — not always 
so well executed, or so conscien- 
tiously, almost devoutly, conceived; 
but no statesman even — ^hard as 
it may be to trace the thread of 
that more lowly individual exist- 
ence which interests the world be- 
yond the wisest measures, through 
the great story of imperial govern- 
ment and legislation — ^lias a life so 
complex, so difficult to interpret, so 
public yet so secret, obscured by 
the very blaze of light in which it 
is placed, as has a great prince, 
seated, so to speak, in the very 
, central sun of power and publicity. 
How little is even the much that is 
known of such a man as Sir Robert 
Peel ! The great acts he did, the 
gi;eat speeches he made, the great 
share he had in the records of na- 
tional and even universal history — 
how they magnify yet confuse the 
outlines of the man ! To know that 
he was fond of pictures, fond of a 
particular school of pictures, the 
possessor of the Chajpeau de Poil^ 
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the bestower of that roomful of 
quaint Dutchmen whom now, thanks 
to him, we can all go and study 
when we like, in the National Gal- 
lery, is about as much as the general 
mind can identify of him. We re- 
member distinctly when that great 
man lay dying, all England listening 
for his breath, how the few words 
that found tlieir way into the 
papers, telling the inability of the 
doctors to do for him what they 
might have done for many a meaner 
man, because of his unusual sus- 
ceptibility to pain, touched whole 
masses of people to something like 
tears, and brought the man infinitely 
nearer hy that one touch of weak- 
ness than all his laws and aU his 
labours had done. But such a life 
as that of the Prince Consort is still 
more abstract to us than even his. 
The Qaeen*s husband could not 
make a visit, could not ride out 
into the woods, could not plant a 
bit of ground, or play a piece of 
music, but we heard of it ; but in 
the midst of all this painful light, 
who and what was /ic, the real man 
■who naturally retired into himself 
in face of that blaze of trivial illu- 
mination, seeking the privacy of 
nature which is indispensable to 
every gentle soul, in a seclusion 
more absolute than other men? 
Generally wo have little means of 
answering such a question. So far 
as ordinary kings and queens are 
concerned, there arises in the literary 
world after a generation or two has 
passed, a lively flutter of super- 
annuated gossip, a reeuBcitation 
that wliich quivered orally in the 
air during their lifetime, and which 
old maids of honour, old gentlemen- 
in-waiting, old royal flunkies of all 
degrees, have surreptitiously put 
down for posterity. Without mean- 
ing any discredit to these gossiping 
chronicles, which perhaps, after all, 
are in most cases the only seemingly 
authentic news we can get on the 


subject, one cannot but feel that^ how- 
ever exalted may be the rank of the 
gossips, they still talk as their own 
servants would talk of them, as our 
servants talk of us, about their royal 
masters and mistresses, with, no 
doubt, much of that power of tra- 
vesty which is rampant in the ser- 
vants* hall, and which, we all find 
out now and then, gives the most 
curious grotesque view of our motives 
and habits to the little world which 
is edified thereby. Almost all that 
we know of the Georges, the most 
recent sovereigns of Great Britain, 
has reached us in this way ; and, 
indeed, as literary talent is rare 
among crowned heads, and as few 
people seem capable of being brought 
into close contact with the royal 
class without having their own 
heads turned more or less, this, we 
presume, is about the only means we 
have, though an unacknowledged 
and perhaps illegitimate one, of 
knowing what manner of men and 
women in general are the kings and 
queens who rule over us, and set, 
at least, the fashion of manners and 
morals, if sometimes they do little 
more. 

In the case of the Prince Con- 
sort, however, it is very diflerent. 
The gossips are not yet free to let 
loose their flutterings about him 
and his ways ; -vv^hen they come, it is 
fortunate that we, or our grandsons, 
will have the means in our hands of 
testing these irresponsible narratives 
— a process which will be of much 
use generally to the historical stu- 
dent. For, in the mean time, a quite 
novel and very affecting source of ac- 
curate information has opened itself, 
strangely enough, in freshest, simple 
outflow of natural love in that most 
arid of all soils, the Court, which 
up to this time has been but little 
identified with fiunily devotion and 
happineM. How it was that it first 
entered into the mind of the Queen 
to take into her confidence those 
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Myriads of her unknown friends who 
are to all poets and artists their true 
audience, addressed through what- 
soever means, and whom her Majesty 
possesses in larger numbers than any 
artist or poet can boast — we do not 
presume to guess. But now that she 
has done so, by that touching im- 
pulse of love and sorrow which would 
fain teach the very winds to syllable 
the excellences and glories of the 
lost, this revelation of a true, mo- 
dest, and tender human life, behind 
all the splendours and publicities 
of royalty, has established for the 
biographer of the Prince Consort a 
standard of authority and voucher 
of authenticity which is beyond all 
cavilling. It is possible to imagine 
that this great advantage might, 
had the life itself been less excel- 
lent, have had its disadvantages — 
and that the close presence of one 
to whom the minutest details were 
precious, and the jealous watch of 
affection which would, no doubt, be 
kept over everything that might 
detract from the absolute perfection 
of the subject of the biography, 
would form as great a danger on 
one hand as the benefit was obvious 
on the other. The present writer 
recalls to his memory, with rueful 
amusement, a ease in point. It was 
once his fate to be engaged upon a 
work similar to that of Mr Martin, 
though his hero was of much less 
exalted rank ; and he had arrived at 
a critical point in his memoir — a 
time at which the subject of his 
biography had given forth to the 
world a production highly esteemed 
by one party of friends, deeply de- 
plored by another. The production 
in question itself, and the opinions 
of both sides, had been set down by 
the writer in perfect simjdicity of 
good faith; when — ^his seclusion was 
broken in upon by the arrival, in 
hot haste, of a near relative of his 
hero, passionately desirous to pro- 
cure the deletion altogether of the 


disputed document and all the cir- 
cumstances attending it We will 
not attempt to describe the scene that 
followed — the arguments, the en- 
treaties, the threats, the prayers. We 
have said that it was with amuse- 
ment that we looked back upon this 
terrible experience; but such was 
far from being our leading senti- 
ment at the moment, when a mix- 
ture of alarm, dismay, impatience, 
and vexation drove all lighter feel- 
ings out of our mind. Mr Martin 
has had no such terrors to encoun- 
ter. There are no gaps to be met 
with in his narrative. He has been 
permitted to trace the early initiation 
of the noble young man whose life 
he records — nay, may not we rather 
say of the noble young pair 1 — into 
that knowledge of public affairs and 
that prudence in dealing with them 
which are not to be acquired in a 
day, with perfect candour and free- 
dom ; and if there is little, almost 
too little, to reprove in this existence, 
which seems to have been regulated 
from its earliest years by the pre- 
vailing power of duty, this is not 
the fault either of the biographer or 
his sources of information, but sim- 
ply the sublime failure of that 
finely poised and rounded nature to 
afford his critics anything to find 
fault with. This is made the more 
clearly apparent to us by the fact 
that Mr Martin’s book will intro- 
,sduce to the English reader another 
figure besides those of the royal per- 
sonages who occupy the foreground 
— a figure little known to us, but 
f\jll of humorous individuality — the 
great Mentor of modern days, Baron 
Stockmar, whose chief object in life 
seems to have been to trace out 
every little flaw that might exist in 
the spotless coat of his royal pupil, 
and to find every possible fault 
in him that could be discovered by 
minutest investigation; but whoso 
failure in finding material for his 
animadversions is as apparent as 
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his strong desire to keep them up. 
Stockmar, with all the will in the 
world to find fault, and a delightful 
pertinacy in lecturing qmnd meme, 
foils, from sheer inability, to find 
grounds for his criticism ; and it is 
not to he expected that Mr Martin, 
whose mission in life is not to lec- 
ture princes, should have been more 
successful. A being so perfect in 
temper, so self-controlled and dis- 
ciplined even in thought, so blame- 
less in life, and so wise in judgment 
as Prince Albert, is a rarer thing 
in the world than is even the very 
exceptional position which he held 
with such high ability and honour ; 
and that is as much as to say that 
there have not been, so far as we are 
able to perceive, above two or three 
capable of a place by his side, 
through the whole range of history. 
The world often loves better much 
less meritorious men. It is slow to 
perceive the excellence which makes 
no brag of itself — ^rather, which ob- 
literates itself to make room for 
others ; but yet the admiration final- 
ly extorted from it — generally after 
long waiting — by such a character, 
cannot fail to be great and profound. 
Perhaps the great hindrance in Eng- 
land to the popiilarity of Prince 
Albert was the very absence in him 
of those faults, popularly supposed 
to be endearing, which princes, like 
common men, are seldom wanting 
in. There was nothing for us to 
pardon in him (except the accident 
that he was not an Englishman), 
nothing which we could look do^ 
upon with friendly*‘toleration while 
we looked up to his elevated rank 
and place, nothing to disturb the 
fine balance of his qualities. Had he 
been a little foolish now and then, 
even perhaps a little wanting in his 
duties, it would have broken the 
perfection of outline, and reconciled 
us to his other superiorities. The 
public failed to appreciate him, 
because he was too good for it. 


But now when all the frettings of 
life are over, and when the calm 
and perfection of things past have 
rounded that worthy and great 
existence, we begin at last to be 
ashamed of our trivial standard and 
mode of judging; and England, 
which, when it h^ become too late 
to gratify the living, never objects 
to make up, as far as she can, to 
the dead for her injustice, had 
already laid the offering of her com- 
punctions, her tardy homage and 
veneration, upon the Prince Consort’s 
grave, before even the details of his 
life were made known to her. These 
details, however, only widen and 
increase the impression of a virtue 
almost abstract in its greatness — 
justice, and wisdom, and purity 
scarcely specked by one visible 
flaw. When even the great Peda- 
gogue-Counsellor is baffled, what 
can the ordinary critic say? The 
Prince’s moral character is like the 
marble of the Apollo; it is all so 
delicately rounded, so finely devel- 
oped, that there is nothing to lay 
hold upon; it is the Greek ex- 
cellence of form and line transferred 
into the world of morals. He gives 
us “ no handle,” to use an expres- 
sive metaphor ; there is nothing to 
find fault with, nothing to take ex- 
ception to; and the public imagi- 
nation unused to excellence does 
not know how to receive this, or 
in what manner it ought to con- 
duct its dealings with the almost per- 
fect man thus unexpectedly thrown 
upon its hands. 

Mr Martin would himself be the 
first to acknowledge that the interest 
of his earlier chapter has been fore- 
stalled by that previous narrative of 
a young sovereign’s love and happi- 
ness, which startled the world a few 
years ago by the simplicity and 
frankness of its self-revelation. Ho 
staid biographer, recording even 
those foots which set the commonest 
words aglow, could hope to repro- 
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duce the surprised emotion with 
which England listened to that tale 
from the lips of the chief actor in 
it — a tale which for the moment 
gave to all of us who are old enough 
a kind of half-parental relation to 
the young Princess — ever young in 
the recollections of that moment — 
who thus came to us with soft un- 
douhting confidence in our sym- 
pathy like a child of our own. The 
same affectionate family circle which 
wo first became acquainted with in 
that narrative, reappears again in 
this , hut there are only a few in- 
cideiits here and there which are 
new to* us. Here is one pretty story, 
which we have not heard before, of 
the little Princess Victoria, for whom 
{tlready, almost in her cradle, the 
young Prince, her cousin, had been 
destined, and with whose story his 
is linked and entwined in childhood 
as well as in maturer years. She 
was twelve years old before she was 
aware of the groat fate which awaited 
her, and this is how the little girl 
received that astonishing informa- 
tion : — 

“ The Princess, having lifted up the 
forefinger of her right hand as she 
spoke, gave me that little hand (it is 
her governess. Baroness Lehzen, who 
tells the story), saying, ‘ I will be good. 
I understand now why you urged me 
so much to leani even Latin. Mv 
cousins Augusta and Mary never did. 
But you told me Latin is the founda- 
tion of English grammar, and of all 
the elegant expressions, and I learned 
it as you wished it ; but I understand 
all better now:’ and the Princess gave 
me her hand, repeating, ‘I -will be 
good!”* 

This charming momentary glimpse 
of the royal child, awed and serious 
in the strange shock of her discovery, 
is both pretty and affecting; but 
there is not much that is new about 
the boy-prince inhis humble, cheerier 
home at Coburg, until he grows to 
man’s estate, and the one personage 
who is new to us is introduced in 


all his individual notability. To 
say that he is hero first introduced 
to the English reader is of course a 
mere figure of speech, for the Cor- 
respondence recently published has 
already done so much, but to a very 
much smaller circle than that which 
the present volume will reach. Most 
people have been in the habit of be- 
lieving, up to a very recent period, 
that the wise King Leopold, the far- 
seeing and much experienced uncle, 
to whom the Queen and Prince natur- 
ally looked up as their chief adviser, 
was the sole guide, philosopher, and 
friend of the young pair. Put the 
introduction of Baron Stockmar en- 
larges the firmament. He had been 
the friend and counsellor of King 
Leopold for years before ho trans- 
ferred his care and regard to the 
interesting young couple in Eng- 
land ; and we are almost led to sup- 
pose that the King of the Belgians 
himself owed some of his wisdom and 
power to this all-influential guide. 

It is now evident at least that he 
was most anxious to secure Stock- 
mar’s services for the nephew whose 
lot it was to take up the s])lendid but 
difficult position on which Leopold 
himself had once entered, almost as 
if making an experiment for the 
benefit of its after - possessor. It 
was he who placed Prince Albert 
under the care of Stockmar during 
Jihe Italian tour which immediately 
preceded his betrothal, and this, it is 
evident, with a special view to the 
young Prince’s training for England. 
S^tockmar had been, before this, in- 
troduced into the fullest confidence 
of the young Queen, and had spent 
some time in London with her, act- 
ing the part, if not of the Deus ex 
machindy at least of that kind of 
minor Providence which smooths 
down, arranges, and accommodates 
everything; the universal referee 
and manager, now and then to be 
mot with in ordinary life, but whoso 
functions are seldom compatible with 
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the severity of judgment and undis- 
guised consciousness of leadership, 
which throw a vein of grave humour 
into the story of his relations with the 
royal family. His portrait shows 
us a ahrewd, opinionated, dogmati- 
cal, but kindly countenance, more 
Scotch or h’rench than German, 
rigid in superior certainty of being 
always right, and far too honestly 
convinced of this to yield to either 
King or Kaiser. Very likely the 
novel force of this quite unyielding 
superiority, so unlike the homage 
which princes usually meet with, 
told for much in the submissive re- 
spect with which all the royal per- 
sonages connected with him — even 
the sagacious Leopold — seem to 
have regarded this remarkable man. 
His real mental powers cannot be 
adequately estimated from anything 
contained in this volume; for his 
letters are most frequently quite 
abstract, inculcating a high ideal 
of duty and moral excellence, but 
too didactic to disclose more than 
the curious importance of position 
which ho takes as a matter of course, 
and which seems to have been 
equally as a matter of course every- 
where accorded to him. His politi- 
cal insight, however, is vouched for 
by many competent judges; and 
so is the perfect disinterestedness 
which must have added so much to 
his influence. “ C’est un original,” 
said Count Felix de Merode, “mais 
quel honncte homme ! ” And 
Lord Palmerston, no friendly critic,” 
Mr Martin tells us, **paid him 
this remarkable testimony; * I Ijave 
oome in my life across only one 
absolutely disinterested man, Stock- 
mar.*” This is very high testi- 
mony; and, indeed, disinterestedness 
is almost essential to the character 
of the high-toned, unbending, stiff- 
necked, didactic, but most anxious 
and fatherly pedagogue, who played 
to the young Prince the part of such 
a mentor as history rarely records. 


The humorous side of his per- 
petual lectures and sermons, his 
unwavering certainty that it is to 
his own training and advice that 
his beloved royal pupils owe all 
their good sense and success, does 
not seem to have interfered with ^ ' 
the respectful love which they bore 
him, or troubled his own circle even 
with a momentary inclination to 
smile. The whole history, however, 
of this connection, is a most con- 
vincing answer to those sceptics 
who may entertain doubts as to the 
potency of personal influence. Here 
was a man without, so far as appears, 
anything that could be called genius, 
without position or bii*tb, which tells 
in Germany even more than among 
ourselves — a man who might have 
ended his days as the doctor of a 
little German town, oracle only in a 
village circle , — yet into whose hands 
the current of events which we call 
by so many different names, threw 
the very leading strings, so to speak, 
of Europe, or of a very important 
portion of it at least. Stockmar 
was anxiously critical of his young 
Telemachus when he first entered 
upon the charge of him. Here is 
his opinion of the young man dur- 
ing the first year of their connec- 
tion : — 

“ The Prince bears a striking resem- 
blance to his mother. ... He has the 
same nobility and readiness of mind, 
the same intelligence, the same over- 
ruling desire and talent for appearing 
kind and amiable to others, the same 
tendency to espv^lerie^ and to the 
treatment of men and things in adroU 
and consequently often pleasant fash- 
ion, the same habit of not dwelling 
long on a subject . • . Great exer- 
tion is repugnant to him, and his 
tendency is to spare himself both 
morally and physically. Full of the 
best intentions and the noblest resolu- 
tions, he often fails in giving them 
effect. His j udgment is in many things 
beyond his years ; but hitherto, at 
least, he idiows not the slightest in- 
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torest in politice. Even while the 
most important occurrences are in pro- 
cresSi and their issues undecided, he 
does not care to look into a newspaper. 
Ho holds, moreover, all forei^ jour- 
nals in abhorrence; and while declaring 
that the Augsburg 'Allgemeine Zei- 
tung ’ is the only paper one wants, he 
does not even read that.” 

Poor boy! he was but nineteen 
when he had those best intentions 
and noblest resolutions,” to which 
he often “ failed to give effect,” — 
and he would have been a prodigy 
indeed had it been otherwise. But 
when we recollect that, not much 
more than a year later, he was the 
husband of the Queen of England, 
occupying perhaps the most diffi- 
cult position that could have been 
selected in all Christendom for an 
inexperienced youth, the Baron’s 
anxious incubation of his youthful 
character becomes more reasonable. 

Here are a few scattered examples 
of the manner in which this con- 
stant care was kept up. Stockmar 
begins on the very day on which ho 
parted* from his Prince after the 
royal wedding. “Never lose self- 
possession or patience,” he writes, 
“ but, above all, at no time and in 
no way fail in princely worth and 
noUeness” A short time later he 
addresses him as follows : — 

“ I am satisfied with the news you 
have sent me. Mistakes, misunder- 
standings, obstructions, which come in 
vexatious opposition to one’s views, are 
always to be taken for just what they 
are — ^namely, natural phenomena of 
life which represent one of its sides, 
and that the shady one. In overcom- 
ing them with dignity, your mind has 
to exercise, to train, to enlighten itself ; 
it has to acquire in dealing with them 
practical intelligence and insight, and 
your character to gain force, endurance, 
and the necessoiy hardness. That for 
the present 1 have but little new to add 
to wnat, since I have known you more 
intimately, my heart has felt for you, 
but have merely to reiterate what I 
have already said, is a proof that the 
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estimate I had formed of you was cor- 
rect. Never to relax in putting your 
magnanimity to the proof : never to 
relax in logical separation of what is 
great and essential from what is trivi^ 
and of no moment : never to relax in 
keeping yourself up to a high standard 
— ^in the determination, daily renewed, 
to be consistent, patient, courageous, 
and worthy.” 

And again — 

“ All those whose minds are waj^d, 
or who are destitute of feeling, win be 
apt to mistake you, and to persuade 
themselves and the world that you are 
not the man you are, or, at least, may 
become ; and that people are not only 
entitled to rate you low, but even to 
treat you slightingly. It is only love 
and loyalty that are keen-sighted, be- 
cause they seek the truth. They find 
excuses only when excuses should be 
made ; they only wait in patient hope 
for what can be developed by loving 
fosterage alone, and not even by that, 
until the time is ripe. Do you, there- 
fore, be on the alert betimes, with your 
eyes open in every direction, and strive 
calmly, but surely, to form a just esti- 
mate of the minds around you. This 
done, to the pure in soul lay your heart 
open, and establish between them and 
yourself a relation purely reciprocal — 
love for love, warmth for warmth, 
truth for truth. Those, on the other 
hand, who are impure, keep at arm’s 
length, and do this with proper firm- 
ness and resolution.” 

This is surely one of the most re- 
markable correspondences that ever 
took place between a prince and his 
adviser. Stockmar is as distinct 
and peremptory in his moral coun- 
sels, which often sound like com- 
mands, as if he were laying down 
laws for regimen and physical health, 
a realm in which a physician is per- 
mitted to be peremptory even with 
a monarch. Perhaps this medical 
absoluteness had something to do 
with his uncompromising tone of 
authority. He bids his pupil “never 
relax ” in the high mental discipline 
he orders, as he would bid his patient 
recollect the rules and prescriptions 
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on which his life depended ; and sure- 
ly with admirable reason, strange and 
unusual as is the spectacle thus pre- 
sented. The only drawback in it is 
the doubt that will steal across the 
mind whether the severity was al- 
together as wise as it seemed, and 
whether this tremendous strain 
upon the Prince's young faculties, 
thus kept at the fullest tension, 
might not have helped to sap his 
strength and weaken his life in 
later days. Perhaps a little in- 
discretion then — a little less strain 
of premature wisdom and self-con- 
trol, might have been a cheap price 
to pay for a few more years of so 
valuable a life. But that is long 
beyond the reach of a peradventure. 
Unquestionably, from the moment 
of his marriage the strain was never 
relaxed for a single day. If he ever 
did anything that was less than 
prudent, neither public history nor 
private recollection seems to have 
kept any record of it. And while all 
interested in him kept him screwed 
up to this heroic point, his new sur- 
roundings and the country of his 
adoption showed no desire to make 
his work easier, or to smooth any 
obstacles out of his way. England, 
though welcoming him enthusiasti- 
cally on the whole, took, with the 
curious spitefulness so common in 
such public events, a series of small 
revenges upon him for his happi- 
ness, hking, one would almost think, 
to show Mm that he was now in 
her power. His allowance was cut 
down by being made the subject of 
a party squabble — and no recogni- 
tion of his rank as Prince Consort 
was accorded to him ; so that, in all 
Continental pageants particularly, 
he remained '^the younger son of 
the Duke of Coburg,” ranking 
after ever so many petty poten- 
tates, — a humiliation deeply felt, 
as was natural, by the indignant 
and devoted wife, who, out of her 
own country, could not share her 


rank with him. Then the royal 
household was in the most disorgan- 
ised condition — a house divided 
against itself — under the sway, not 
of two, but half-a-dozen masters — 
uncomfortable, wasteful, and undis- 
ciplined; a state of affairs profound- 
ly repugnant to the high sense of 
order and beauty, as well as of right 
and wrong, which was so strongly 
developed in the Prince's mind. 
Through these first diflSculties, how- 
ever, he was helped not only by the 
counsels but by the presence of the 
indefatigable Stockmar, whom he 
had urgently entreated to “ sacrifice 
his time to him for the first year of 
Ms life in England,” and who ac- 
cordingly resumed for a time that 
office of personal counsellor which 
he had exercised at the time of her 
Majesty's accession, steering his 
royal pupils through all the troubles 
of their beginning ; explaining, ar- 
ranging, smoothing everything, from 
the constitution of the realm — still, 
of course, practically unknown to 
the youth whose inexperience^ feet 
had so narrow and thorny a path 
laid out for them by all its jealous 
precautions and requirements — 
down to that of the household, which 
was as difficult in its smaller way. 
The story of this setting out in life 
would be too heavy in its weight 
of responsibility were it not for the 
fresh atmosphere of youthful love 
and purity in which it is placed. 
The pair were so young and inno- 
cent that they faced their high but 
serious fortunes with the smiling 
composure of two children, irresist- 
ible in their union, and the mutual 
force it gave them. “ He told me, if 
I continued to love him as I did now, 
I could make up for all,” the Queen 
says, with simple youthful frank- 
ness ; and there cannot be a doubt 
that his love and support made life 
to her, with all its great and over- 
whelming responsibilities, as simply 
happy as if she had been the young 
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ivife of romance in a rose-covered wliich meet our eyes upon one single 
cottage. Thus, both of them under page, as we open the book kt ran- 
twcuty-one, they set out upon their dom. Besidesthese internal troubles, 
life. too, there was more than enough to 

In the midst of our present call for anxiety all around. Ireland 
national prosperity and calm, it is was rampant under O'Connell with a 
curious to realise that thirty years force of complaint which indeed con- 
ago there could have been so many tiiiuesstill, but which tellslesspower- 
threatenings and clouds upon the fully now that we are more aware 
national firmament. The reader of its chronic character. France, a 
who is too young to recollect, or peril still more strange to think of, 
who has forgotten the vissicitudes was meditating wrongs and inva- 
of these years, will, we can scarcely sions, and threatening from the other 
doubt, feel something of a shock side of the Channel. The disastrous 
when he meets with so many in- Aifghan war was going on in India ; 
timations of public danger and Canada had revolted not long be- 
anxiety. Distance, which so often fore, and was just subsiding after 
“ orbs into a perfect star” the past that tempest. So there was no 
which was less perfect to our per- tameness of universal peace and 
ceptions “ when we walked therein,” prosperity in the empire when the 
has often in the larger field of his- young royal pair set out upon their 
tory a contrary effect, making ap- early career, but clouds everywhere, 
parent the existence of perils we and storms threatening. It was not 
were quite unconscious of ; like the according to the constitution of Eng- 
mouths of Hell and terrible pitfalls land that they should be able to take 
which the morning light revealed any initiative in dispersing these 
to the pilgrim, though he had passed clouds. Theirs was that i)assive rdle 
thenj safely unconscious in the wliich is often more difficult, and 
friendly shadow of the night. Per- almost always moie irksome, than 
haps this peaceable present in which any other. What they had to do, 
we live so quietly, fearing little ex- and especially what Prince Albert 
cept that over-peace, wealth, and had to do, was to stand by and 
wellbeing may lull us into over- prevent hindrance while others 
security,* may show — as indeed we acted, rather than to act himself, 
are sometimes warned it will — like He took up this part from the begin- 
pitfalls to the eye which surveys it ning, with an understanding of it 
twenty years hence; but certainly, which was wonderful in so young a 
in some points at least, we have out- man, and heroically taught himself 
lived dangers which were threaten- ^to comprehend, to appreciate, silently 
ing enough in 1840. It seems half and steadfastly to further, the aims 
ludicrous, for instance, to think of of Government, without interfering, 
Chartism now as a real risk for the without intruding, without any at- 
country, even to those who remember tempt to grasp at power, and, on the 
the excitements it caused, and very other hand, without a vestige of that 
difficult to realise the possibility meaner spirit which would hamper 
of political insurrection on English others in acting, because it is not 
ground. Yet such things existed, allowed to act itself. This curious 
‘‘Attempted risings in Wales” — and often painful position might 
“ seditious occurrences in Birming- very easily be made hateful and in- 
ham” — “general stagnation of trade” supportable ; he made it dignified 
discontent among the labouring and noble. By keeping strictly 
classes,” — are threatening words within his part, doing his duty and 
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no more, restraining personal incli- 
nations, and loyally carrying out the 
spirit as well as the letter of the law, 
he made his no-power into a genuine 
potency of influence, and gained for 
himself, by never seeking it, a truly 
royal standing, royal in the best 
and highest sense of the word — as 
the constitution of England defines 
it, but as, perhaps, no monarch has 
ever so fully understood it before. 
He gained for the Crown not indeed 
a vote, but a voice — ^not the authority 
which is against our laws, but the 
opinion which is in full harmony 
with them, and which makes a wise 
sovereign the best Privy Councillor 
of his Ministers. How he did this 
the reader will learn in Mr Martin’s 
valuable narrative, in full detail of 
the men and the measures through 
whom, and by whom. Prince Albert 
gained his real place in the world. 
Prom the first, the hereditary wisdom 
and political sagacity of his Coburg 
blood seem to have inspired him 
with just perceptions of what that 
place was. He does not appear ever 
to have been so dazzled by his 
elevation as to have forgotten or 
mistaken its limits, — a wonder- 
ful thing to say of a youth little 
more than twenty. Ho doubt 
Prince Albert’s foreign breeding, 
and the perception naturally con- 
veyed by it of all the risks of popu- 
lar outbreak — ^risks which scarcely 
affect the English mind, secure in 
the centuries of quiet which have 
been ourinsularlot — ^must have often 
tempted him to interference; but 
he never did interfere; and no 
greater testimony could be borne to 
the innate wisdom — a quality dis- 
tinct from intellect, and often inde- 
pendent of it — the sound judgment, 
and prevailing dutifulness, of the 
young stranger’s mind. 

The first evidence of this was 
given by the pains he took to 
smooth away all obstacles from a 
necessary change of Ministry, though 


it was the tried and favourite coun- 
sellor of the Queen, and his own 
partisan. Lord Melbourne, who was 
to give place to his (apparent) op- 
ponent and adversary, Sir Eobert 
Peel — ^by whose means it was that 
the Prince’s income had been re- 
duced, and his advent in England 
attended by at least some discour- 
aging circumstances. Mr 'Martin 
refers to an amusing incident, the 
one little outbreak of girlish self- 
will and petulance which proved to 
the world that Queen Victoria, in 
all her youthful self-possession and 
seriousness, was only eighteen after 
all, which the middle-aged reader 
will recollect. It was very wrong, 
no doubt, and unconstitutional, to 
keep a Ministry in office, and nullify 
a Parliamentary revolution because 
a girlish Majesty refused to part 
with her bedchamber-women; but 
the little episode is an agreeable 
break upon the stately level of his- 
tory, and affords us the luxury of a 
smile, for which we may be grateful, 
without any very terrible klarm 
as to the unconstitutional character 
of the event. The Prince, how- 
ever, took care that no other 
vagary of the kind should break 
the solemn gravity of imperial life. 
Sir Eobert Peel succeeded Lord Mel- 
bourne with all the decorum which 
became such a change ; and before 
long the royal pair found in the Tory 
Government friends as devoted and 
as congenial as they had found among 
the more familiar Liberals ; and 
when the moment came for another 
change, they regretted Sir Eobert 
and Lord Aberdeen as warmly as 
they had regretted Lord Melbourne 
— a very pleasant testimony to both 
parties concerned. Sir Eobert, Mr 
Martin informs us, was embarrassed 
at first in his personal intercourse 
with the Prince by the uncomfort- 
able recollection that a party exi- 
gency had beguiled him into sup- 
porting the curtailment of the Con- 
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sort’s income; but it need not be 
said that Prince Albert was much 
too true a gentleman to show the 
least consciousness of this fact, or 
to allow it in the smallest degree to 
influence his reception of the new 
Minister. That Sir Eobert formed 
the highest opinion of his powers 
and character is evident; he de- 
scribed him to Lord Eingsdown as 
‘‘one of the most extraordinary 
young men he had ever met with ; ” 
and, with a promptitude and grace- 
fulness of appreciation peculiar to 
that great Minister, showed his ad- 
miration by immediately casting 
'about for an office which would be 
at once honourable to the Prince and 
afford him an opportunity of proving 
his ability to the world. This was 
attained by placing him at the head 
of a Eoyal Commission for the en- 
couragement of the fine arts, com- 
posed of the most distinguished men 
in England irrespective of party — a 
position and associates especially 
agreeable to the Prince. The im- 
mediate object of this Commission 
was the decoration of the Houses of 
Parliament, then newly built ; and 
its first act was one of a most novel 
and interesting character, which has 
not indeed home very much fruit, 
but which, we suppose, only a 
failure in great originsd talent at the 
time could have made comparatively 
without importance in the history 
of Pictorial Art. The Commission 
offered prizes for Cartoons on sub- 
jects illustrative of English History 
and Poetry, by means of which it 
was proposed to select the best 
artists for the frescoes with which 
the new legislative palace was to be 
decorated. The idea of such a com- 
petition was worthy of the days 
when schools of painting were great 
and important institutions. The 
drawings were exhibited in West- 
minster Hall in July 1843, and 
were visited by crowds of people. 
We believe, if our memory serves 
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us, that Mr Edward Army tage and 
Mr G. H. Watts were first brought 
into note by this exhibition; but 
it had not the effect of bringing 
many unknown painters within 
the knowledge of those whose 
fiat is fame, as had been hoped — 
and the frescoes of the Houses of 
Parliament fell into experienced and 
well-known hands, no young genius 
having seized this opportunity to take 
the world by storm. But the idea 
belonged to those splendid days when 
Art found greater scope than it has 
ever found in England, and but for 
the failure of nature ought to have 
produced a splendid result. 

This, however, was the beginning 
of Prince Albert’s connection with 
the Arts in England, which hence- 
forward became one of the specially 
recognised spheres in which his 
activity found a certain vent. The 
same may be said of music (if that 
can be separated from its sister arts), 
in which he was himself a proficient. 
The list of the music performed 
under his arrangement at the Concerts 
of Ancient Music, of which he early 
assumed the guidance, will prove 
how excellent was his taste, and 
how noiselessly, in this quite unob- 
trusive and unremarked way, his 
mind has affected the mind of Eng- 
land ; for no one can entertain any 
doubt as to the striking improve- 
ment in this particular in the public 
;§ppreciation during the last thirty 
years. The wonderful crowds which 
we see flocking to almost every good 
performance of classic music is an 
unmistakable symptom of this dif- 
ference, brought about quite silently, 
without any demonstration, and 
penetrating even, heaven be praised, 
into drawing-rooms where once 
every school-girl was considered at 
liberty to torture the ears and the 
feelings of her mother’s guests ; but 
where it begins now to be recognised 
as a rule that those should sing or 
play who can, and that those who 
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cannot should display tho gift of 
silence, a much more edifying ac- 
complishment. There is a touching 
little story told in this volume of 
the place vrhich music held in the 
Prince’s own life — an anecdote full 
of suggestion, which tells much, 
simply by what it does not tell, of 
that hidden thread of melancholy 
which runs through almost all great 
lives, and of the wistful weariness 
to which music more than anything 
else often gives relief and expres- 
sion. The narrator is Lady Lyttle- 
ton. 

“ Last evening such a sunset! I was 
sitting gazing at it when, from an open 
window below this floor, began sud- 
denly to sound the Prince’s organ, ex- 
pressively played by his masterly hand. 
Such a modulation ! Minor, and 
solemn, and ever-changing, and never- 
ceasing. From a piano like Jenny 
Lind’s holding-note up to the fullest 
swell, and stiU the same fine vein of 
melancholy. And it came on so exactly 
as an accompaniment to the sunset. 
How strange it is ! He must have 
been playing just while the Queen was 
finishing her toilet, and then he w^ent 
to cut jokes and eat dinner, and no- 
body but the organ knows what is in 
him, except, indeed, by the look of his 
eyes sometimes.” 

The reader will find in this little 
subtle touch upon the unseen some- 
thing which perhaps may go nearer 
his heart than a more important re- 
cord. Those notes with their long- 
drawn sweetness, did they breathe 
forth into the summer air some- 
thing which words were never suf- 
fered to tell nor actions show — the 
noble weariness of strength restrain- 
ed, and all those generous longings 
and impatiences which duty, sternly 
sweet, subdued, but not without 
cost 1 Who does not , know that 
“look in tho eyes,” which tells how 
even the most beloved and best un- 
derstood have now and then a 
moment of escape from us— of wist- 
ful solitude which none may share 1 


Music gives, above every other art, 
except perhaps poetry, those wings 
of a dove for which oven in the 
height of happiness, by moments, we 
all long and sigh. 

As the years went on, the posi- 
tion assumed by the Prince became 
more and more important, and his 
weight of character gradually made 
itself felt and acknowledged. “ I 
endeavour quietly to be of as much 
use to Victoria in her position as I 
can,” he says modestly. It seems, 
after a while, to have been his 
habit to express his opinions, par- 
ticularly upon foreign politics, to 
the Ministers with bHI the force of 
an independent and unbiassed ob- 
server, behind the scenes in every 
respect, yet quite untouched by 
personal interest, as he was. Many 
of tho “memoranda” thus pre- 
pared are admirably clear, lucid, 
and wise. Here is, for instance, a 
letter addressed to Lord John Eus- 
sell on the subject of Italy, then 
beginning to stir in the movement 
which has ended in her complete 
establishment as a nation — ^which 
defines a position for England in 
respect to such a struggle for free- 
dom, finer and more imposing than 
anything our practical politicians 
seem now likely to hit upon: — 

“ England has by her own energies, 
and the fortunate circumstances in 
which she has been placed, acquired 
a stot in civilisation, liberty, and pros- 
perity over all other countries. Her 
popidar institutions are most devel- 
oped and perfected ; and she has run 
through a development which the 
other countries will yet in succession 
have to pass through. England’s mis- 
sion, duty, and interest is to put her- 
self at the head of the diffusion of 
civilisation and the attainment of lib- 
erty. Let her mode of acting, there- 
fore, be that of fostering and protect- 
ing every effort made by a State to 
advance in that direction, but not of 
pressing upon any State an advance 
which IS not the result of its own im- 
pulse, Civilisation and liberal insti- 
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tutions must be of organic G^wth and 
of national development, ifthey are to 

S er and lead to the happiness of a 
e. Any stage in that develop- 
meiit missed, any jump made in it, is 
sure to lead to com asion, and to retard 
that very development which we de- 
sire. Institutions not answering the 
state of society for which they are in- 
tended must work HI, even if those in- 
stitutions should be better than the 
state that society is in. Let England, 
therefore, be careful in her zeal for 
progress not to push any nation be- 
yond its own mark, and not to impose 
upon any nation what that nation does 
not itself produce; but let her declare 
herself the protector and friend of all 
States engaged in progress, and let 
them acquire that confidence in Eng- 
land that she will of necessity defend 
them at her own risk and expense. 
This will give lier the most powerful 
moral position tliat any country ever 
maintained.’’ 

The ideal statesman, the king 
whom patriots have dreamed of, 
speaks in these words. Whether 
any practical statesman in these 
days would have strength and cour- 
age enough to risk the perils of this 
great position, and encourage any 
self-educating nation to “ acquire 
that confidence in England,” is an- 
other matter altogether. But it was 
not in Prince Albert’s power to 
commit the country to any such 
practical step ; and he did the best 
thing that wisdom can do for the 
active worker hemmed in on every 
side by the practical, in thus keep- 
ing before him the higher view of 
our national position — the ideal 
which, through the lower level of 
the actual, still keeps up its elevat- 
ing tendency, and lends a hope of 
better things even to a tame execu- 
tive. Mr Martin infers, though not 
very clearly, that the sage doctrine 
thus enforced of encouraging all 
natural constitutional action, but 
re&aining from all attempts at un- 
natural or premature stimulation of 
had a practical effect in modi- 
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fying the mission of Lord Minto, 
who was sent to Borne in the 
troubled crisis of 1847. In a letter 
to Baron Stockmar, the Prince un- 
folds the same sentiment still more 
concisely: — 

“ I am strongly of opinion that Eng- 
land should declare betimes that it 
teill not endure that independent States 
should he forcibly prevented from set- 
ting about such internal reforms as 
they shall think for their advantage. 
This appears to me the sound basis ibr 
us vis-h-vu of Oermany, Switzerland, 
and Italy. We are frequently inclined 
to plunge States into constitutional 
reforms towards which they have no 
inclination. This I hold to be quite 
wrong {vide Spain, Portugal, and 
Greece), although it is Lord Palriier- 
ston’s hobby ; but, on the other hand, I 
maintain that England’s true position 
is to be the defence and sup])ort of 
States whose independent develop- 
ment is sought to be impeded from 
without.” 

It is not yet thirty years since 
these brave sentiments came from 
the very steps of the throne, from 
a thoroughly peace-loving and philo- 
sophical mind. What a fire-eater 
would he be supposed who should 
venture to suggest now, that Eng- 
land, ‘^at her own risk and ex- 
pense,” should defend any one ; or 
that she ‘‘will not endure” any- 
thing that one of her neighbours 
may he pleased to do to another ! 
So time^changes, and opinion wheels 
about, even within the recollection 
of persons not at all aged. The 
generation before was of a still 
holder mind. Is it the natural 
process of time, we wonder, which 
makes the national temper tamer 
and tamer, and lowers the standard 
of national friendehips as the cen- 
turies go on % 

As the Prince’s mind expanded 
into mature development, and be- 
gan to occupy itself with sueb 
noble Buhj'ects, his correspondence 
with Baron Stockmar was naturally 
modified to some extent ; but the 
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position remains curiously un^ 
changed; and even to a man cap- 
able of thinking and expressing 
himself with the weight and power 
evidenced by the extracts we have 
just made, the old physician in 
Coburg still extends a patronising 
approval, taking credit for his 
pupil’s good sense and enlightened 
judgment in the most whimsical 
way. ^ Bravo ! ” he writes on one 
occasion, ** that is equity ; it be- 
tokens sound judgment and right 
feeling. . . . This is my real 

reward for my loving and loyal 
superintending care for you, and for 
your Queen, as by your acts it gives 
me the conviction that I have not 
merely shown you the right way, but 
that you are actually walking in 
it” The italics arc Baron Stock- 
mar’s own. Present my homage 
to the Queen,” he says again. “ She 
has written me a letter full of just 
such impressions and emotions as 
T could wish for her and for your- 
self.” And here is a bit of advice 
which will show at once how high 
the adviser’s aims were, and how 
perpetual and unceasing was the 
‘‘ superintending care ” with which 
he watched over his Prince through 
all the developments of ripening 
manhood : — 

“ Nature has endowed you with the 
sharpness of eye to recognise the work- 
ing of Nature’s laws, their interde- 
pendence, and the ends to which they 
■work ; and the logical cast of your 
mind will secure you against the mis- 
take so common to princes, by which 
they are deluded into the notion that 
they alone are exempt from the domi- 
nating power of these laws. And the 
influence most congenial to this gieat 
gift of yours, and best fitted to develop 
and strengthen it, will, as I have often 
told you, be intimate intercourse with 
minds of a high order. Only by the 
collision of mind with mind, which is 
not to be arrived at except by contact 
with men of mark, can you elicit those 
flashes of light which enable you to 
recognise new truths at a glance, and 
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but for which those truths would for 
many a day, perhaps for ever, remain 
obscure and consequently unrecognised. 
In this way your Royal Highness may 
often, as by an electric shock, gain im- 
pressions and glimpses of intelligence 
which expand the limits of your being, 
and raise you up to a higher state of 
culture. And having once more called 
the attention of my favourite {mein 
Liehling) to the best I know for him, 

I pass on to the details of the com- 
munications made to me. First, let me 
congratulate the Queen and yourself 
upon the success of your visit to France 
and Belgium. It was a perfect success, 
and therefore will be of advantage to 
you, as, indeed, cannot but be obvious 
at a glance. Let us pause to ask why 
it was a success ? Because it -was 
thought well over beforehand ; because 
it was undertaken upon a definite plan ; 
because that plan was adhered to to 
the letter. Let us make a vow to carry 
out like things in the like way” 

When, however. Prince Albert’s 
mental activity takes a form which 
his counsellor disapproves, he is still 
more distinct in condemnation than 
he has been in his advices. In the 
year 1847, wdien the air was already 
full of the shadows of coming rev- 
olutions, and Europe was preparing 
for the catastrophes and changes of 
’48 — the Queen and her family 
passed the autumn in Ardverikie, on 
tlie shores of Loch Laggan. It was 
one of their early attempts to find 
a home in the Highlands, and it 
does not seem to have been a very 
successful one — for, alas ! the rain 
rained every day, as it has a way of 
doing in the beautiful mountain 
districts of the west of Scotland. 
“ The country is very fine, but the 
weather most dreadful,” the Queen 
acknowledged, though probably less 
affected by weather than almost any 
woman in her dominions. “ When- 
ever we stir out we come home 
almost frozen, and always wet to 
the skin,” Prince Albert himself 
says ; and the grouse were wild, and 
the deer very hard to be got at” 
These melancholy surroundings nat- 
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nially stimulated the activity of 
thought within the royal cottage. 
Prince Leiningen, the half-brother 
of the Queen, was one of the party ; 
and the thoughts of the young men, 
both German princes, and inter- 
ested above everything else in the 
welfare of their native country, 
naturally turned to the internal 
condition o{ that beloved but much 
divided fatherland. The great idea 
of an united Germany had already 
taken possession of their minds ; and 
the result of their many conversa- 
tions on this subject, through the 
wet days and perpetual Scotch mists 
of Ardverikie, was a ^ Memorandum 
on German Afiairs,’ written by 
Prince Albert, in which the entire 
question was carefully discussed. 
We will quote one or two passages 
only, our space forbidding further 
licence, which will show the reader 
how the Prince regarded this im- 
portant matter. After coming to 
the conclusion that ** the uniting of 
Germany ” has come to be “ felt as 
an essential want by the German 
people,” he goes on to consider 
how this desirable end is to be 
brought about. 

“The miestion then is, Where are 
we to loot for aid if By what l oad is 
this unity to be attained ? And by what 
means, so as to be productive of per- 
manent good ? 

“ It may be assumed as a general 
principle in the solution of all political 
questions, that the organic development 
of what actually esosts offers a oetter 
prospect for the achievement of a 
future really healthy condition, than 
the construction of a future out of some 
abstract and therefore arbitrary theoiy, 
however closely such theory may ap- 
proximate to the absolute ideal of per- 
fection. 

“ The stattis then, in G^ermany, 
shows us a multitude of different states, 
complete in themselves, with their 
sovereigns, governments, chambers, 
and international relations, and with 
their only points of union in the Ger- 
man Diet, as that was established after 
the dissolution of the Empire, and of 


the partial Ehine-Bund as the repre- 
sentative of German natiomdity and 
unity. Its fundamental purpose was 
the individual independence and un- 
fettered vitality of the separate states, 
combined with the advancement of the 
welfare of Germany as a nation. At 
present it is dead ; a symbol rather 
than a reality ; disowned as an author- 
ity by the individual states, and a by- 
word wdth the people for its inactivity 
and weakness.’’ 

After discussing the causes of 
this weakness, the Prince proceeds 
to show how the Diet is in reality 
not only the best, but the only way 
of preserving German unity ; and 
insists upon the urgent necessity of 
reconstructing and putting new life 
into it, some suggestions for which 
he puts on record. His conclusion 
is as follows : — 

“ The question next arises. How to 
give life to this scheme ? My own 
view is, that the political reformation 
of Germany lies entirely in the hands 
of Prussia, and that Prussia has only 
to will in order to accomplish these 
results. Prussia, by the legislative 
measures of the 3d of February, has 
placed herself at the head of the de- 
velopment of German popular institu- 
tions. Prussia has for many years 
stood at the head of the ZoUverein, and 
on Prussia the political expectations 
of all Germany are concentrated. If 
Prussia were really to adopt the plan 
of reform here chalked out, and to 
carry it out steadily and fearlessly, she 
would become the leading and direct- 
ing power in Germany, while other 
governments and people would have to 
follow ; and in this way would come to 
be regarded as one of the most im- 
portant European powers, seeing that 
imthe European scale she would weigh 
as Prussia Germany.” 

The Prince informed Stockmar 
of this Memorandum,” as he seems 
to have informed him of everything 
he did. “I have gone deeply,” 
he wrote, “with Charles (Prince 
Leiningen) into German affairs, and 
worked out a plan for the regenera- 
tion of Germany, which I propose 
laying before the King of Prussia.” 
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"No sooner, however, had this news 
reached Coburg, than the much- 
trusted counsellor, himself a Ger- 
man, and deeply anxious on this 
subject, sent fo^h his condemnation 
of any such interference, fulminat- 
ing in fire and flame. “ While the 
disposition which prompts your 
endeavours in this direction has my 
wannest sympathy, I must never- 
theless urge upon you not to carry 
out your intention,” he writes, with 
a force which looks almost like a 
command. “ The first thing in such 
a case,” he adds, “ is to know the 
subject thorougldy, and master it in 
all its bearings.” 

“ Here, then, the question arises. Does 
your Royal Highness possess the requi- 
site knowledge for dealing with the 
subject thoroughly and to purpose ? 
and also such a standing-point as will 
enable you to give a practical applica- 
tion to your theoretical views ? To 
speak frankly, I feel bound to answer 
both these questions in the negative. 
You left the Fatherland eight years 
since, and when you were very young. 
How could you have gained a thorou^ 
insight into things as they are, or into 
the country’s present and immediately 
pressing wants ? The bare possibility 
of such knowledge was denied you, 
and conversations with Prince Chiles 
could furnish you with only veiy 
limited and probably very one-sided 
results. . . . With this doubt as 
to your proper qualifications on the 
score of intimate knowledge of the 
facts, goes the further apprehension 
that the standing-point which, as a 
German prince, you cannot fail to 
adopt in considering it, will present 
the subject to you in a cross light, and 
thereby lead you to distracted views 
and conclusions. In dealing with thh 
German question, your Royal Highness 
can scarcely look at it from any other 
point of view than that of a German 
2)rince ; and however acute and accurate 
your observations of all details may be, 
still they cannot possibly be seen by you 
but in the colours of German dynastic 
interests. And it is just this colouring 
which makes me believe it impossible 
your Royal Highness should rightly 
grasp and appreciate the actual present 
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condition and wants of the Gorman 
people ; and still less that you are able 
to frame any practicable scheme which 
will meet the exigencies of the case.” 

How does the reader suppose an 
ordinary young man of eight-and- 
twenty, conscious of high intellec- 
tual power in his own person, would 
receive such a check from any master, 
however prized 1 It seems almost im- 
possible to realise the sweetness of 
temper and humility of mind which 
would accept it without a com- 
plaint, meet it with modest expla- 
nations, and even take steps to 
withdraw the document objected 
to. This, however, is what Prince 
Albert did. Without the least dis- 
play even of wounded feeling he 
hastened to tell his critic that the 
Memorandum had been cast into 
the modest form of a letter to 
Bunsen, to be by him forwarded 
to the King of Prussia ; but that 
on receiving Baron Stockmar's 
letter of remonstrance, “I sent 
your objections to Bunsen im- 
mediately I received them, and 
begged him to keep back his 
courier until I should have an 
opportunity of discussing the sub- 
ject with you here : but it was too 
late ; the courier had started that 
morning.” We doubt whether 
there existed in the world, either 
then or now, another man of the 
Prince’s age who would have re- 
plied in this way. It is perhaps 
the most extraordinary passage in 
this book, showing to us two 
distinct and remarkable human 
creatures at a point of contact as 
novel as it is wonderful. Stock- 
mar is fine in his honesty, in his 
unswerving independence, in the 
curt and clear objections which ho 
states so frankly; but not so fine 
as the noble young man, who, with . 
all the self-belief of youth, as well as 
aU the importance of his rank and 
position, to make him resent this 
lecture as presumption, bows to it 
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instead his lofty young head, al- 
most with the respectfdl submis- 
siveness of a child. We do not 
know where to find a companion 
picture to this quite original and 
striking scene. 

Besides this very remarkable jux- 
taposition of the adviser and the 
advised, the most eminent Mentor 
and Telemachus of modern times, 
which strikes us as one of the most 
interesting points' in the book, the 
reader will find great interest in the 
narrative, of a more general char- 
acter, where it touches upon great 
political events too recent to have 
as yet died out of personal recollec- 
tion. One* of these is the crisis of 
the Corn-Law agitation, the much- 
discussed conduct of Sir Eobert 
Peel, here set forth in a highly 
favourable light. The history of 
the entente cordiale between France 
and England, which the young 
royal pair were deeply concerned in 
cementing, and which brought them 
into close and affectionate inter- 
course with the family of Louis 
Philippe, is still more striking. 
The whole extent of this intercourse, 
from the happy meeting at the 
Chateau d’Eu, so naively and plea- 
santly related in the Queen’s Jour- 
nal, to the correspondence on the 
subject of the Spanish marriages, 
with which it may be said to con- 
clude, is dramatic and attractive. 
The enthusiasm of the first meeting, 
the affectionate plausibility of the 
crafty old bourgeois monarch, the 
friendly, tender court paid to the 
Queen, in which respect for her 
elevated position mingles so prettily 
with the half-parental petting which 
an amiable old couple can so natu- 
rally bestow upon a young wife and 
mother, forms the opening chapter. 
Then comes the return visit with its 
effusive domesticities — ^all so plaus- 
ible, so honest, so friendly — until the 
whole pleasant delusion is suddenly 
interrupted by the announcement of 
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the marriage, which, in the teeth of all 
his promises, pledges, and amiable 
affectionateness, the wily old plotter 
had been bringing about behind 
backs all the time. We fear that 
in our present calm indifference to 
foreign proceedings it will scarcely 
be apparent to many young readers 
why we should have cared so much 
at that period about the marriage of 
the Infanta of Spain with the Due 
de Montpensier ; but the deliberate 
cruelty and secret ambition of the 
plot altogether, cannot but shock 
any one who enters into the darker 
shades of the story. A more tre- 
mendous example of the cunning 
which is so often mistaken for wis- 
dom, and which almost always out- 
wits and overreaches itself, it would 
be hard to find. The explanatory 
letter of the royal old traitor on the 
other side of the Channel — cunning- 
ly transmitted through the Queen 
of the Belgians, for whom Queen 
Victoria was known to entertain a 
warm affection, and who seems to 
have been worthy of all love — is 
of itself a most curious study. He 
is said to have spent several days 
and nights over it, in his anxiety 
to preserve the entente cordiahy 
and that private friendship which 
strengthened, or seemed to strength- 
en it ; and it is a very striking ex- 
ample of the literature of apology. 
These laborious and prolonged ex- 
planations prove nothing, indeed, 
except the incontrovertible wisdom 
of the proverb, “ Qui s’excuse s’ac- 
cuse but they show the unity of 
hjiman nature under the most extra- 
ordinary diversity of circumstances, 
and how much an accused monarch 
put upon his defence resembles the 
indignant scullery-maid, whom no- 
body ever suspected before, and 
whose outraged innocence is so 
wroth at suspicion. Je n’ai 
jamais tromp6 personne,” says, 
with a similar whimper of in- 
dignation, the citizen -king ; nor 
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does he omit that touch of pathos 
with which we are equally well 
acquainted. This accusation, he 
moans, is one of the “ plus pdnibles 
chagrins qiie j*ai eprouv&, et Dieu 
sait que je n’en ai pas manqu^ dans 
le cours de ma longue vie ! ” The 
“ longue vie ” itself is made to sup- 
plant the impression of our brutality 
and injustice. The Queen’s reply 
is of a very different order of elo- 
quence. It is as terse and full of 
force as the other is detailed and 
diffuse, and is very dignified in its 
grave indignation and pained yet 
self - restraining incredulity. The 
two letters are a fine contrast, all the 
more agreeable since the superiority 
is so entirely on our own side. 

The volume ends with the gather- 
ing of that storm of rapid retribu- 
tion which was not long of follow- 
ing this disgraceful act ; and we 
leave the Prince in the midst of 
this storm, somewhat awed by the 
occurrences which are hurrying one 
after another, seeing the ship- 
wrecked princes arrive, as it were, 
one by one, in every kind of pin- 
nace and unstable raft improvised 
for the occasion. A certain sur- 
])rised gratitude and happiness in the 
steadfast security of this sound terra 
firma of England, which remained 
unshaken and unshakcable through 
all these convulsions, is apparent, 
with just a slight tremor in it as 
of danger escaped, in the Prince’s 
letters of this period. He was 
not, all his courdge and calm 
of mind notwithstanding, to the 
manner born, like the Queen, 
who, though she had just passed 
through one of the ordeals of a 
woman’s life, writes to her uncle, 
“I never was calmer and quieter, 
or less nervous. Great events make 
me calm ; it is only trifles • that 
irritate my nerves.” With these 
words the volume closes, a certain 
dramatic force in the situation hav- 
ing, no doubt, conspired in htr Mar- 


tin’smind,withcircumstancesofspace 
and labour, to arrest the narrative 
just at that interesting point. The 
time had come to put to the proof 
the results of the severe discipline 
under which he (the Prince) had 
trained himself since 1839,” his 
biographer tells us ; and we cannot 
doubt that the curtain will rise upon 
a scene of nobler activity still, and 
the ever-increasing influence which 
Prince Albert seems to have gained, 
in spite of all jealousies, the more he 
was truly known. That the public 
and the country will fully appreciate 
this instalment of Mr Martin’s work, 
we cannot suppose to be for a moment 
doubtful. But those who understand 
the difficulties of the task, which are 
so many and great, and who know 
how hard it is to deal impartially 
with events so recent, and hownearly 
impossible to preserve in the features 
of a portrait the high ideal soul which 
life exhibits naturally in every chang- 
ing glance and variety of expression, 
will give a still higher approbation 
to the result of his labours. All the 
interest attaching to the Prince’s 
name, and all the sympathy, natu- 
rally still warmer and deeper, which 
surrounds, in England, the move- 
ments of the Sovereign still living, 
and long to live, according to £di 
human probability, among us, only 
makes the work more difficult. Mr 
Martin has steered himself with 
great skill through the dangers of 
his undertaking ; he has resisted 
all those temptations to flattery and 
adulation which would have been 
so strong to an inferior mind ; he 
Las written what is really contem- 
porary history, without a word 
which can wound or irritate — a very 
great achievement ; and his book 
cannot fail to increase the admiration 
and reverence of the nation for the 
f^eat and dutiful soul who lived a 
Hfe, obscured by its very greatness, 
in the midet of us, and who only 
now can be fully known. 
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THE GREAT PROBLEM: CAN IT BE SOLVED? 

Deane House, Dec, 19 , 1874 . 

[Mr DEAR Blackwood, — I commit to your care what in all human pro- 
bability will he my last effort in literature ; and I do so, not only because 
to the care of your father more than half a century ago I committed my 
first essay, but because throughout that extended interval there has sub- 
sisted between your house and myself the most entire confidence and 
friendship. And I ask you to find space for my views, in order that they 
may obtain a wider and more attentive consideration than I might perhaps 
be able to command for them, were they put forth under different 
auspices. You will see, and so will your readers, that I write exclusively 
for those in whom, unfortunately for themselves, the principle of faith 
has been shaken. Happy are they who, with the simplicity of childhood, 
believe, and are at peace in believing, just as their mothem taught them. 
These stand in no need of argument to confirm an assurance which is 
already strong. It is not so with their less favoured neighbours j and to 
them, therefore, the reasoning elaborated in these papers is addressed. 

If one wavering mind shall be made steady by the penisal of tliein, or 
one anxious spirit taught where to look for rest, then will the purpose for 
which these pages were written be fully accom])lished. 

G. R. Gleig, 

Chapla I H'Oeneral. ] 


It would be idle to shut our eyes 
to the fact, that in all the countries 
of Europe, and nowhere more strik- 
ingly so than in our own, a change 
has passed, or is passing, over the 
minds of the educated classes, espe- 
cially among the young, on the most 
important of all subjects. Old re- 
ligious beliefs appear to be losing 
their hold on men's convictions, and 
nothing is brought forward to supply 
their place which seems capable of 
filling the void left thereby in the hu- 
man heart. This is owing, no doubt, 
in part, at least, to the misuse that 
has been made of the discoveries of 
modern science. We find that the 
crust of the earth is older by count- 
less ages than the assumed date 
of the Mosaic cosmogony ; we dis- 
cover traces of the existence of man 
long anterior to the period which 
chronology has fixed for the crea- 
tion of Adam ; we have satisfied 
ourselves that Nature works by laws 
which are regular, uniform, and im- 
mutable ; — and we ask — some of us 


in fear and trembling, others with 
a presumption which is perhaps as 
much affected as real — “ What con- 
fidence can any longer be placed in 
the story which the Old Testament 
tells V* Nor is the simpler narrative 
of the New Testament, interwoven 
though it be with the most perfect 
moral system the world lias ever 
seen, left unchallenged. Christ is 
indeed accepted by modem ration- 
alists as a real personage. His 
identity is no longer disputed. But 
we seem anxious to bring Him down 
to the level of a highly-gifted man, 
whose claim to be considered, in any 
sense of the term, the Son of God, 
must be treated as the merest delu- 
sion. So be it. The cause of truth, 
or of what we are still old-fashioned 
enough to regard as truth, gains a 
good deal even from this meagre 
admission. If Christ really lived 
and taught as the New Testament 
represents Him to have done, there 
must be something in the Old Tes- 
tament story which is not altogether 
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fabulous. For He undoubtedly con- 
nects Himself and His fortunes very 
intimately with the leading incidents 
therein recorded ; and we but stul- 
tify ourselves if we speak of Him as 
at once the most perfect moralist 
that ever lived, and as one who 
founded His whole ethical system 
upon a lie. 

It is not, however, to the misuse 
of the discoveries which have been 
made by modem science lhat we 
are disposed to attribute exclusively 
the hesitating temper into which, 
on religious questions, modem so- 
ciety has fallen. The misfortune — 
fur a terrible misfortune it is — may 
be traced back quite as much to the 
dogged obstinacy of worn-out ortho- 
doxy as to other causes. If our 
religious teachers insist still upon 
our accepting as literally true every- 
thing that is written in the Old 
Testament — ^if they will not allow 
us to apply to what is called sacred 
history, the same canon of criticism 
which we apply freely to profane 
history — and, above all, if, having 
invented a theological system of 
tlieir own, and pronounced it to be 
from God, they cut us off from the 
pale of Christianity unless we cor- 
dially accept and unfeignedly be- 
lieve it all, then is their dogmatism 
at least as much responsible for 
the state of uneasiness into which 
thoughtful persons are falling, as 
are either the flippant objections of 
Strauss and the philosophers of his 
school, or the more dangerous, be- 
cause far more guarded, infidelity of 
J^^naii, his followers and abettors. 
Nor, to confess the truth, doesihe 
position of the believer appear to us 
to be materially improved by the 
line of argument, if argument it de- 
serve to be called, which Dr Farrar 
has taken up. In his interesting, 
and in many respects valuable, 

* Life of Christ,' he looks at the 
magnificent subject of his tale 
through one medium onlv. Cliiist 


is to him a hero, whose career he 
traces, just as he would trace that 
of Socrates or Alexander, relying 
absolutely for every statement which 
he advances upon the authority of 
the four Evangelists, and making 
no attempt whatever to explain the 
nature and main object of Christ’s 
mission, or to show when and by 
what means it was accomplished. 
We look upon this as a great defect 
in the work, which is the more to 
be regretted, because, in his pre- 
face, Dr Farrar gives proof that he 
is perfectly aware of the need of 
some such introduction to his won- 
drous story, and of his own com- 
petency to supply it. Let us not, 
however, be ungrateful for what 
we have got. “Writing as a be- 
liever to believem, as a Christian 
to Christians,” Dr Farrar has pro- 
duced a narrative which is read 
now, and will continue to be read 
with pleasure and profit in many 
a Christian household. His style 
may be somewhat too flowery for 
his subject — fastidious persons may 
even say that he has diluted by un- 
necessarily expanding a tale which 
can never be made more impressive 
than as it is told in the pages of the 
New Testament. But he has done 
a good work notwithstanding — 
though it is not altogether suited 
to meet what is the crying want of 
the age. 

Of * Ecce Homo ’ it is too late in 
the day to speak either in praise 
or disparagement. The book has 
taken its place, and will long re- 
tain it, in English literature. 
And more than this. In spite of 
the somewhat extravagant eulo- 
giums which it drew from Mr Glad- 
stone on the one hand, and the 
carping criticism to which it was 
subjected by writers of inferior note 
on the other, it deserves to be re- 
garded as perhaps the most effective 
tribute that has anywhere been 
paid to the ethics of Christianity. 
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No mean achievement this for any 
author to have accomplished. For 
though we cannot say with the 
poet, — 

** For forms of faith let senseless bigots 
light, 

He can’t be wrong whose life is in the 
right,” 

we accept with reverence the dic- 
tum of a far higher authority: “ He 
that doeth the will of My Father, 
will know of My doctrine whether 
it be true.” 

Like ‘Ecce Homo,* M. R(Snan*s 
‘ Vie de Jesus * has long passed out 
of the province of literary criticism. 
It has made its mark upon public 
opinion for good or for evil; and 
with persons capable of separating 
the wheat from the chaff in argu- 
ment, scarcely more, we are in- 
clined to think, for evil than for 
good. Admittedly it is the produc- 
tion of one who professes entire 
disbelief in revelation, and makes 
somewhat free with the historical 
authorities from which he quotes. 
But its general tone, when its au- 
thor reasons, is sober, and when he 
pursues his narrative, it is grave 
and reverential. M. R4nan is no 
atomic or materialistic philosopher 
— ho is too wise for that. He re- 
cognises in creation the handiwork 
of an intelligent and beneficent 
creator; and of Jesus, and of the 
religion which He founded, he 
speaks in terms of unqualified re- 
spect : By that (his perfect ethics) 
he (Jesus) founded as upon a rock 
the true religion ; and if religion be 
the one thing necessary for human- 
ity* hy that act he merited the 
Divine rank which has been con- 
, ceded to him. An idea altogether 
novel — that of a religion based 
upon purity of heart, and tlie 
brotherhood of man, won its way 
through him into the world — an 
idea so lofty that the Christian 
Church, using it well, can have no 
difficulty in making his purposes 


[Jau. 

plain, but which in our day only a 
few spirits seem capable of realis- 
ing in its simplicity.” It is thus 
that M. Renan speaks of the re- 
ligion of Christ as it came pure 
from the hands of its author. Of 
Christ Himself he says : “ His glory 
does not consist in taking a place 
apart from history. We render to 
him honour more true when we 
show that without him universal 
history would be incomprehensi- 
ble.” 

It appears to us that such ad- 
missions as these go a great way to- 
wards helping the timid and the 
wavering out of the difficulties in 
which they find themselves im- 
mersed. llere we have the rejut- 
sentatives of three antagonistic 
schools of thought agreeing in two 
most important points. The chiltl- 
like believer, the philosopher who 
professes neither Christian belief 
nor its opposite, the open and 
avowed infidel, equally pro- 
nounce primitive Christianity to be 
the true religion ; and all agree tliat 
Jesus, by whom it was given to 
mankind, is the one figure round 
which universal history gathers. 
What is there to prevent them 
from coming to a similar agreement 
on two other points — i. e., that a 
religion so perfect must have eman- 
ated from God alone, and that its 
founder stood, and could not but 
stand, in such relation towards the 
Creator and Governor of tlie uni- 
verse, as no other being ever stood 
of whom history makes mention] 
And if they meet here, why should 
they hesitate to go a little fiuther 
and inquire together amicably and 
in a candid spirit, whether or no 
the story which the Bible tells be 
not, after all, in every essential 
particular, worthy of universal cre- 
dence ? 

Impossible, it will be said, be- 
cause the story of the Bible is stuff- 
ed full of miracles and prodigies ; 
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and of miracles and prodigies no 
philosopher can admit the reality. 
And if this difficulty could he over- 
come, there is in the Christian 
scheme, as Churches and divines 
expound it, so much that is deroga- 
tory to God's honour, and offensive to 
man’s common sense of justice, that 
no sober-minded and impartial person 
can look at it except with aversion. 

Wo have already spoken some- 
what freely of that worn-out theo- 
logical system, which revolts not 
pure theists only, but all thought- 
ful Cliristians likewise; and we 
shall endeavour hereafter to show, 
that as it is without any solid 
foundation in the teaching of Holy 
Scripture, so it need not stand in 
the way of the sort of incpiiry 
which wo venture to recommend, 
and from which wo are sanguine 
enough to anticipate that good may 
come. It may be well, however, be- 
fore entering upon this discussion, to 
notice very briefly the preliminary 
objection of all of which we are far 
from pretending to unaerrate the 
importance, though it need not, in 
our opinion, present an insuperable 
obstacle either to inquiry or to the 
attainment of a sober and just con- 
clusion. 

The objections to miracles may 
be summarised thus: First, univer- 
sal ex 2 )erience is against them; next, 
they contradict the well-known and 
established laws of nature. With 
respect to the former of these objec- 
tions, we may obsorve that its force 
is rather imaginary than real, for in 
truth there is no such thing as uni- 
versal experience. Each man’s ex- 
perience is his own exclusively ; he 
cannot share it with another. The 
resultsof your experience, when offer- 
ed to mo, are testimony, Jind nothing 
more, and 1 accept them as such 
if I have confidence, not in your 
integrity only, but in your fitness 
to deal with the subject under con- 
sideration, Moreover, if your state- 


ments happen to agree with my own 
experience, I attach addition^ im- 
portance to them ; but we may both 
of us be in error. The Indian prince 
who pronounced the European tra- 
veller to be a liar, because he said 
that water became at certain seasons 
solid in his own country, was justi- 
fied by reference to his own experi- 
ence. My father died before the 
electric telegraph came into play, my 
grandfather before steam was applied 
to purposes of locomotion. Had the 
one been told that it ivas possible to 
communicate with America in forty 
seconds, the other that the journey 
between London and Edinburgh 
might be accomplished in twelve 
liours, would not both of them have 
pronounced their informant to be a 
mendacious idiot ? And am I much 
more reasonable if I affirm dogmati- 
cally, that because no real miracle 
has ever been performed within my 
experience, or the experience of any 
person with whom I am acquainted, 
therefore no real miracle has ever 
been performed since the world 
began 1 

It would appear, then, that the 
testimony of experience, though of 
unquestionable weight, is not ab- 
solutely conclusive on any disputed 
point in history. There may have 
been, in times past, causes at work 
wliich operate no longer, but which 
when in operation produced inci- 
dents which we call miraculous. 
Undoubtedly, also, no such causes 
may have existed, and therefore no 
such effects may have been brought 
about. But when we find ourselves 
obliged to balance probabilities or 
even possibilities, he must be a very 
inaccurate reasoner indeed who will 
not admit that the point at issue 
admits at all events of doubt. 

It may be said that reasoning of 
tliis sort, however just under ordinary 
circumstances, becomes mere sophis- 
try when thus applied. This is not 
an age of ignorance and idle wonder. 
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The laws of nature are familiar to 
all educated men, and we know 
them to be uniform and inviolable. 
But the laws of nature are not op- 
posed to the combinations of forces, 
or to the results of such combina- 
tions however wonderful. The elec- 
tric wire, for example, and the ap- 
plication of steam to locomotion, 
might not have been anticipated 
seventy or a hundred years ago. 
They were, however, just as pos- 
sible then as they are seen to be 
now. But who will say as much of 
the resurrection of a dead man to 
life, or the blessing of sight bestow- 
ed by a word spoken on one bom 
blind ? ' These are effects which no 
combination of forces could produce. 
They are interruptions or breaches 
of the laws of nature, and we are 
therefore justified in pronouncing 
them to be impossible. 

There seem to us to be two rea- 
sons why we should at least hesi- 
tate before coming to this conclusion. 
In the first place, the idea of law or 
laws necessarily involves the idea 
of an intelligent lawgiver ; and to the 
intelligent being who gives or makes 
a law, the power surely belongs of 
suspending or altering the law, 
whenever such suspension or alter- 
ation shall appear to bo desirable. 
In the next place, when we speak 
of nature and the laws of nature, we 
are prone to contemplate only that 
portion of the universe of which 
our senses can take cognisance. But 
the universe does not consist exclu- 
sively of visible and tangible ob- 
jects. There is a world of mind as 
well as a world of matter ; nor can 
it be doubted that the one is just 
as much subject to law — ^that is, to 
the control of the great lawgivei — 
as the other. We address our- 
selves, it will be seen, in this latter 
proposition, only to those among our 
readers who accept the former. If 
there be philosophers in the nine- 
teenth century who really believe 


that the universe is nothing more 
than the result of a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms, with them we can- 
not argue. Law, without an intel- 
ligent lawgiver, is for us just as 
much an impossibility as it is im- 
possible to take in the idea of crea- 
tion without a Creator, though we 
are quite prepared to judge of the 
character of the Creator by the ob- 
vious tendency of the laws by which 
the universe is governed. 

Nobody, we presume, will ques- 
tion the fact, that in the visible 
world the rule is order — producing, 
and intended to produce, the great- 
est possible amount of happiness 
to sentient beings ; the exception 
to the mle, disorder, leading to an 
opposite result. This is indeed 
self-evident, because the multiplica- 
tion of animal life is a multiplica- 
tion of aggregate enjoyment, even 
though, in consequence of the 
arrangement, species prey upon 
species, and disease and death come, 
in one shape or another, to all. 
For disease comes but rarely, and 
death once for all; and both, as 
among the inferior animals they 
appear never to be anticipated, 
weigh but as feathers in the scale 
against the sense of enjoyment that 
springs from conscious existence. 
But happiness varies according to 
the place which creatures made cap- 
able of enjoyment and suftering fill 
isi creation. Of the inferior races 
the vast majority look fur nothing, 
care for nothing, beyond the grati- 
fication of their animal instincts. 
Tlje few which are brought into 
intimate relationship with man 
evince the germs of nobler qualities, 
— of reverence, gratitude, love. But 
their love, reverence, and gratitude 
attach them only as individuals to 
their respective masters ; they never 
rise as a species ; they are mani- 
festly incapable of rising above 
the level on which they stood at 
the beginning. Their condition is 
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therefore as perfect as the place 
allotted to them in creation will 
allow. They know nothing of mo- 
ral good or moral evil ; they fulfil 
the end of their existence in follow- 
ing the bent of their instincts. 

The case is different with man. 
lie has received from the Creator 
higher gifts — reason, freedom of 
will, and that which, in the absence 
of a more appropriate term, we call 
the moral sense. His reason, if it 
were of force enough, at all times 
and under all circumstances, to con- 
trol his will, would, we may pre- 
sume, instruct him where to seek 
for true happiness; and under its 
guidance he might discover that 
there is as much of wisdom as of 
philanthropy in the golden rule, 
which bids each of us do to others 
as he would they should do to him. 
His moral sense, likewise, were it 
always healthy, and in full opera- 
tion, would restrain him from in- 
dulging his own wishes, if in so 
doing he ran the risk, not only of 
giving pain to his neighbours, but 
of bringing evil at some future 
period on himself. But are these 
things so in fact } Universal history 
answers in the negative. Man, 
wherever we find him, follows 
the dictates of his own volitions, 
and his volitions are acted upon 
neither by reason nor by the moral 
sense, but by the motive, whatever 
it may be, which presents itself in 
sufficient strength to his will. Hence 
the necessity of holding society to- 
gether by laws of which it is the 
object to restrain one man from 
seeking his own gain or gratification 
at the expense of ii\jury to others. 
Such laws succeed, though in part 
only, because they can deal only 
with overt acts ; and appealing to 
personal fear, the basest of all 
motives, they are worthless to form 
the character, to render it gener- 
ous and noble and true. But this 
is not all The inability of human 


laws to attain even the imperfect 
end at which they aim, is proved 
by the fact that, in all ages and in 
every condition of society, an autho- 
rity superior to their own has been 
called in to sanction and sustain 
them. Keligion is that authority. 
You cannot go so far back into his- 
tory, you cannot visit a country so 
rude, that religion in some shape or 
another is not appealed to as sanc- 
tioning the laws and customs under 
which its inhabitants live. The 
laws may be bad, the customs odi- 
ous, the religion a degrading super- 
stition ; yet there they are, all three 
side by side, just as they have ever 
been since the elements of society 
came together. Is not this, to say 
the least, a very noticeable fact ? 

Another fact connected with this 
part of our subject is not less note- 
worthy. Wherever the religious 
principle is comparatively pure, and 
its requirements are universally re- 
spected and generally observed, 
there the tone of society becomes 
proportionately elevated throughout. 
Wherever religion is a thing of 
forms and ceremonies, of times and 
of places, pressed for State purposes 
upon the multitude, and by the 
governing classes discredited and 
despised, though it may help the 
magistrate to assert the supremacy 
of the law, its effect upon the gen- 
eral condition of society is rather to 
debase than to elevate. 

Apply this reasoning to the sub- 
ject before us. We have seen that 
the power which governs the mate- 
rial world governs it by laws, of 
which it is the tendency to produce 
among sentient beings the greatest 
amount of happiness of which they 
are capable. Surely it is not too 
much to assume that the laws by 
which the same being governs the 
world of mind — ^in otiier words, 
creatures endowed with reason as 
well as sense — must likewise be 
such as shall bring within their 
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xeacli the greatest amount of happi- 
ness of whicli they also are capable. 
To deny this would be to attribute 
to the Creator a less measure of 
benevolence in His dealings with 
superior, than we predicate of Him 
in His dealings with inferior, beings. 
But the happiness of rational beings 
is advanced, not so much by an 
adequate supply of their physical 
wants, as by just such a moral 
training as, without interfering with 
the absolute freedom of their will, 
shall supply them with motives 
strong enough to create a habitual 
shrinking from moral evil, and a 
habitual preference for moral good. 

True, it will be said, but in the 
exercise of right reason, men discover 
these motives. It may be necessary 
to restrain the wills of the ignorant 
and the barbarous by bringing to 
bear upon them the terrors of super- 
stition. But men enlightened and 
accustomed to reason on all subjects 
stand in need of no such restrain- 
ing influence. Exactly, therefore, as 
communities become civilised, virtue 
is cultivated for its own sake, and, 
for analogous though opposite rea- 
sons, vice is generally eschewed. 
Is this assumption borne out by the 
facts of history 1 We think not. 

The world was certainly not bar- 
barous nineteen centuries ago. Time 
and the course of events had raised 
it far above barbarism. Single 
families had long grown into tribes; 
tribes had long expanded into na- 
tions ; and nations, acted upon by 
war and commerce, had become 
great and populous empires. One 
of these, more powerful than the 
rest, was supreme over large por- 
tions of Europe, of Asia, and of 
Africa. Wherever the arms of 
Rome were carried, there went with 
them the civilising influence of 
Roman literature and Roman arts. 
In her cities, and especially in her 
capital, reflnement was carried to 
the extreme of luxury. What 


monuments remain to command our 
admiration of the skill of her archi- 
tects, sculptors, and painters, and 
of the painters, sculptors, and archi- 
tects, who had preceded them ! 
Think of the poets, historians, 
orators, philosophers, who flourished 
previously to the Christian era ! 
How profound are their speculations 
in every department of thought, 
how near their approach to truth in 
many! Nor must we confine our 
attention to Rome and to Greece — 
Rome*s instructress in philosophy 
and letters. Empires great in arms, 
in literature, and in arts, had risen 
and fallen in the East, long before 
Western civilisation came in contact 
with them. What was the moral 
condition of them all? St Paul, 
whatever may be thought of him 
in other respects, is a trustworthy 
evidence in this; and the state- 
ments which he advances in the 
first chapter of his Epistle to the 
Romans, are more than confirmed by 
the writings of Juvenal and Perseus 
among the Latins, and of Lucian 
among the Greeks. How, indeed, 
could a community be other than 
rotten to the core where domestic 
slavery prevailed in its worst form, 
where the marriage tie was held in 
no respect, where the exposure of 
infants was habitual, and where for 
the amusement of the multitude 
men butchered each other in the 
amphitheatre ? Perhaps the world 
was never more civilised, using that 
term in its conventional sense, than 
in the interval between the acces- 
sion of Augustus and the reign of 
Tiberius Ctesar. Certainly it was 
never more steeped in corruption, 
which extended through all classes, 
making rulers venal, subjects base, 
crimes gigantic, punishments fero- 
cious, destroying in individuals the 
very sense of shame, and outrag- 
ing all the laws of decency and 
decorum. 

Looking at the matter in this 
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light, remembering tliat there was a 
time when man’s intellectual nature 
had wonderfully expanded itself, 
while liis moral sense was utterly 
debased, tlie problem which pre- 
sents itself Sor solution is this ; 
whether is it more consistent with 
our notions of the wisdom and 
benevolence of the great First Cause 
to believe that He would look with 
indifference at the moral ruin of 
His intelligent creatures, and suffer 
it to go on; or that, as from time 
to time He adjusts the laws of the 
material world so as to bring order 
out of confusion, so He should ap- 
])ly to an evil which could by no 
other process be arrested, just such 
a remedy as He is represented to 
have applied in the New Testament? 
For what is the remedy 1 No vio- 
lence whatever is offered to that 
absolute freedom of will which is 
inseparable from the nature of man ; 
but motives are presented to him of 
sufficient force to outweigh, by the 
assurance of greater good in the fu- 
ture, the impulses which direct him 
to grasp at a i)resent good, indifferent 
to consequences. 

But why insist that in order to 
attain this end miracles 'were neces- 
sary? We admit that of all the 
moral teachers whom the world has 
seen, Jesus is the most perfect. 
But very much that Ho taught had 
been taught before He was born ; 
and the doctrine of a future state of 
rewards and punishments is incul- 
cated by all religions, the most extra- 
vagant as well as the most simple. 

We admit that the ethics of 
Plato, of Aristotle, of Zeno, and 
of Cicero are admirable. We ad- 
mit, also, that both among Jews 
and Gentiles the belief in a future 
state was by the vulgar generally 
accepted. But what influence did 
the ethics of the schools exercise 
over the moral condition of man- 
kind? and how many among the 
educated classes entertained any 


belief at all in a state of retribu- 
tion beyond the grave ? The spec- 
tacle presented to our gaze at the 
period of Christ’s birth is, as we 
have seen, that of a world sunk in 
the lowest depths of moral degrada- 
tion. Religion and philosophy are 
alike dissociated from ethics ; and 
perfection in literature and the arts 
seems only to give fresh zest to pur- 
suits which brutalise. What takes 
jdace ? At the very moment when 
this deplorable state of things has 
reached a climax, there appears in 
one of the most des 2 :>ised provinces 
of the empire one w^ho gives out 
that he has been commissioned by 
God to reveal, not to his owui 
countrymen only, but to every 
people under the sun, the true 
nature and will of the Supreme 
Being, and the duty which they 
owe to Him and to one another. 
But his mission goes further than 
this. What the loftiest intellects 
that preceded him guessed at, 
hoped for, and misunderstood, he 
positively and authoritatively af- 
firms. With him a future life is 
no subject of speculation ; it is a 
great reality : and in that future 
life all the ine(|ualities which in 
the present perplex the wise and 
offend the good are to be made 
even. The individual in question 
sets about his task, the most gigan- 
tic that was ever undertaken upon 
earth, unsustained by any of the 
advantages which usually enable 
ambitious men to achieve or even 
to attempt revolutions. His birth 
is humble; he is poor — so poor 
that at times he hath not where 
to lay his head. His adherents are 
a little band of persons, scarcely 
raised, if raised at all, above the 
condition of peasants. The chief 
scene of his labours is the obscure 
district of Galilee, with occasional 
inroads into Judea, and visits paid 
at rare intervals to Samaria, and 
the hamlets and villages that touch 
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the borders of Tyre and Sidon. 
There he undertakes, by his own 
teaching, and with the co-operation 
of twelve fishermen, to change the 
whole current of human thought, 
not alone in his native country, 
nor yet throughout the Koman em- 
pire, but all over the world. The 
enemies of Christianity themselves 
admit that he succeeded. For 
though, so far as regards numbers, 
the professors of the religion of 
Christ be still in a marked minority 
when compared with the professors 
of some other religions, the iiifiu- 
ence of Christianity is felt, and felt 
for good, to the utmost limits of the 
earth. Ts this the work of God, 
or of man? Could it have been 
devised, far less carried into effect, 
through the mere exercise of human 
ingenuity 1 

But the marvel does not end 
hero. The author of this new reli- 
gion, the founder of this new school 
of thought, is arrested in mid career 
and put to death. His religion, his 
philosophy, call it which you wiD, 
80 far from dying with him, gains 
fresh vigour from the catastrophe. 
They who had been his companions 
in life declare that he is risen from 
the dead ; that they had themselves 
seen him, conversed with him, 
handled him ; that they were com- 
missioned by him to take up the 
work of the world’s regeneration 
where he had laid it down; and 
they take it up, and push it forward 
boldly. They make no secret all 
the while of the recompense which 
is in store for themselves and their 
disciples. In this world they must 
encounter shame, scorn, alienation 
from kindred, torture, death. The 
crowns reserved for them are in 
that future world, to impress on 
the minds of all whom they ap- 
proach a settled faith in the reality 
of which is the one great end for 
which they live and labour. That 
a work of such stupendous magui- 
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tude, so begun and so pushed for- 
ward, should have come to a suc- 
cessful issue, may surely be de- 
scribed as, in itself, a miracle of 
miracles. We see in it, not civil- 
isation prevailing gradually over 
barbarism, not wisdom shedding its 
light by little and little over ignor- 
ance, but the ignorance of this world 
literally and truly giving the law 
to its wisdom — the mean things of 
the earth acquiring a mastery over 
the great. Enthusiasm in a cause 
which men believe to be right will, 
no doubt, go a great way towards 
insuring success. But enthusiasm 
which is not sustained by something 
from without more powerful than 
itself — by military force, for ex- 
ample, or political force, or such 
moral force as superior social and 
intellectual station supplies — never 
carries those who are guided by 
it beyond very limited triumphs. 
The founder of Mormonism suc- 
ceeded in founding one small state 
or community, which is already 
falling to pieces. The Agapemone 
embraced a single family establish- 
ment, and never went further. 
Mohammed, on the other hand, 
spread his religion far and wide 
by the sword ; and the partial 
success of the Keformation in Europe 
was not achieved without war. 
Of the origin of Budhism, and other 
ancient creeds, it is difficult to speak, 
because history is for them lost 
in tradition ; yet, as far as we are 
able to trace them to their sources, 
they one and all secured their first 
impulse not less from the political 
influence than from the superior 
knowledge of their founders. But 
Christianity, which took its rise 
from poverty, lowly station, and the 
comparative absence of all that men 
usually regard as learning and 
genius, has in eighteen centuries 
succeeded in establishing a wond- 
rous influence over the whole world 
of human thought. If this be the 
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result of buman reason, unaided by 
something liigher — it is of human 
reason acting in direct opposition 
to the teaching of experience and 
the common order of things. 

All this may be admitted — indeed 
it is historically true j but why, 
we shall be asked, insist upon 
believing the tale of the resur- 
rection 1 If you speak to us of 
the immortality of the soul, we 
can take in and assent to your 
reasoning. But that soul and body 
once separated should ever come 
together again is for obvious reasons 
impossible. We know that the 
body which we commit to the earth 
or to the ocean decomposes, supplying 
nutriment to herbs and grasses, and 
through them to other animals, and 
among the rest to man. We know, 
also, that the matter of the universe, 
however frequently it may change 
its forms, has neither increased nor 
diminished since the universe be- 
gan. How can it be alleged, in the 
face of facts liko these, ^hat the 
atoms of which any special body 
was composed, can ever be brought 
together again ? You say that 
Jesus Christ rose from the dead, 
and with St Paul you rest upon 
that fact your belief that all who 
now live and die — that all who 
liave ever lived and died — that all 
who may live and die to the end — 
shall in like manner rise from the 
dead. But you scarcely do justice 
to your great authority, whose argu- 
ment cuts both ways. In one 
sentence St Paul affirms positively 
enough “Christ is risen from the 
dead, and become the first-fruits of 
them that sleep.” In another he 
inverts the proposition and says : 
“ If the dead rise not, then is Christ 
not risen.” This is very liko rea- 
soning in a circle, especially when 
wo recollect that the resurrection of 
Christ, if it took place at all, took 
place within six-and-thirty hours 
after death — a space of time scarce- 


ly sufficient to admit of the be^- 
ning of that decomposition which, 
in the case of men dying a thousand 
or even a hundred years ago, has 
dispersed the atoms of which their 
bodies were composed to the four 
winds. Is it not, therefore, more 
judicious to believe that they who 
voiiched for the resurrection of 
Christ were themselves mistaken, 
than to build upon their assertion 
a doctrine so extravagant as that on 
which the whole Christian scheme 
is supposed to hinge ? 

We admit the difficulty — the 
enormous difficulty — of the doc- 
trine of the resurrection from the 
dead. Treated as popular theology 
treats it, the subject will not bear 
a moment^s grave consideration. 
But is the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul one whit more 
intelligible 1 What is that thing 
which we call the soul ? Is there 
such a thing 1 Has it, at the 
present moment, an entity distinct 
from the body 1 Can we form any 
conception of the means by which 
consciousness of existence could be 
retained by it, were the link which 
connects it with the body severed 1 
Constituted as we are, we know, 
or fancy that we know, how to 
solve the mystery of our being. 
We see with our eyes, we hear 
with our cars, we taste, we touch, 
we smell. By the exercise of one 
act of volition we lie down, by 
the exercise of another wo rise 
up ; and we explain all this by 
saying that the same mind which 
receives impressions through the 
organs of sense, directs, by what 
wo call its acts of volition, the 
body now to labour, now to rest. 
But what the mind is which 
receives these impressions, and 
exercises this power over the 
body — whether it be really any- 
thing distinct from the physical 
frame, and, if distinct, 'where it 
resides ? — these are problems wliich 
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have never jet been solved, nor, 
as far as we can see, are ever likely 
to be solved by the exercise of 
human reason. And if the diffi- 
culty be thus insurmountable of 
arriving at a clear conception of 
the mode of the soul’s existence 
now, how much more above our 
comprehension is the idea of the 
soul’s active existence in a state 
separate from the bodyl 

In expressing ourselves thus, we 
are not, be it observed, arguing 
against either the immateriality 
or the immortality of the soul. 
We firmly believe in both; not 
because we hold the one to be the 
necessary result of the other, but 
because the one is made clear to 
us by our own consciousness, and 
the other rests upon faith, having 
its root in sure testimony. But 
what we do not understand — and 
we defy the most ingenious of 
philosophers to explain it to us — 
is this, — How could the immaterial 
being which I call my soul exer- 
cise any of the powers that are 
inherent in it, if it were deprived 
of the organs or tools with which 
it now works, or of organs or tools 
of a kindred nature 7 

Lord Brougham, in his introduc- 
tion to Paley’s Natural Theology, 
has gone as far as man can go to 
meet this difficulty. He says, and 
says truly, that mind is just as 
much the subject of investigation 
or experiment as matter. He 
dwells much upon the evidence 
of consciousness — which identifies 
the full-grown man with the infant 
— on the mind’s capabiKty of exer- 
cising itself in mathematical calcu- 
lations, in recalling events past, in 
forecasting the future — on dreams, 
as affording evidence that the 
mind never ceases to work, and 
that it can work just as well with- 
out the bodily organs as with them. 
And fi'om aU this he draws the 
inference tbat^ being immaterial, the 


soul is indestructible, and there- 
fore necessarily immortal. But 
does not Lord Brougham's reason- 
ing rest altogether upon a fallacy ? 
Dreams come to us only in the 
brief interval which immediately 
precedes either our falling into 
deep sleep, or our awakening from 
it In sleep, if it be healthy and 
sound, all consciousness is sus- 
pended. Undoubtedly there is 
suspension of consciousness in a 
swoon; and the patient who is 
under the influence of chloroform 
knows nothing of the preparations 
that are made for operating upon 
him, or of the operation till it 
is performed. As to the power 
of the mind to exercise itself in 
mathematical calculations, in re- 
calling events past, and in fore- 
casting the future, is it not entirely 
dependent on the healthy state of 
the brain ? Puncture one cell in that 
delicate organ, or let an apoplec- 
tic shock fall upon the thinker, and 
where are his calculations, his mem- 
ories, or his prognostications ? On 
the other hand, consciousness testi- 
fies to the fact, that animal life is 
not, and cannot be, the mere effect of 
organisation. 1 who write these 
lines in extreme old age am consci- 
ous that, though every atom of my 
physical frame has been changed 
over and over again, I am the same 
b§ing who, seven decades and a half 
ago, walked hand in hand with my 
nurse or my mother, and learned from 
both to express my wants by articu- 
late sounds. But my consciousness 
teaches me much more than this. 
It testifies to the fact that the 
growth of my mind in vigour and 
capacity kept pace with the growth 
of my body; and if I live long 
enough for my body to become 
thoroughly crippled, others will 
see, though I myself be unconsious 
of it, that my mind ‘^jangles out of 
tune.” 

The fact that the mind strength- 
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ens with the body's strength, and 
decays with the body's natural de- 
cay, admits of no question. Men 
struck down by fatal accident or 
acute disease, often retain their 
faculties to the last ; but of all who 
pass their threescore and ten or 
fourscore years, how minute is the 
proportion who fail to fall into a 
second childhood ! 

“From Marlborough’s eyes the tears of 
dotage flow, 

And Swift expires, a driveller and a 
show.” 

But this admitted fact supplies 
no argument against either the im- 
materiality or the immortality of 
the soul. All that it proves — and 
this we think it proves to demon- 
stration — is that the immaterial soul 
can no more without physical or- 
gans of some kind exercise the 
powers that belong to it, and not to 
the material body, than the watch- 
maker — in whom the power abso- 
lutely dwells — can make a watch if 
you deprive him of his tools. 

Believing all this to be true, we 
seem to have no other alternative 
than to believe also that the soul, 
being immortal, must, on its sever- 
ance from the material body, either 
become absorbed in the soul of the 
universe, and thus lose all consci- 
ousness of separate existence, or find 
itself “ clothed upon ” by another 
body, of which the apostle speaks 
as a “spiritual body.” The for- 
mer was the belief entertained by 
the most profound thinkers in the 
various theistic schools of Greek 
philosophy. We need scarcely add 
that it is the cardinal article in 
the creed of Budhists and Brah- 
mins of the present day. The lat- 
ter is clearly and distinctly what is 
taught by Christianity. The for- 
mer had no influence, and could 
have none, as a motive of action 
in human affairs. The latter holds 
constantly before men's eyes the 
prospect of a future life, which 


shall be to each individual a sepa- 
rate and distinct existence linked 
to that which now is by the same 
chain of consciousness which as- 
sures the full-grown man that he is 
identical with the schoolboy. ISTor 
is it any objection to this theory to 
urge, that such a state as we here 
imagine would be the result of a 
new creation. Why should it f 
Our material bodies have entirely 
passed from us over and over again 
since we were born, yet our consci- 
ousness of identity has never been 
broken. Why should death, of 
which the effect appears to be to 
achieve in a moment what in life 
was brought about by degrees, de^ 
stroy this identity 1 If “ the spirit- 
ual body ” which we anticipate be 
not evolved at once, then consci- 
ousness is suspended. But consci- 
ousness has been repeatedly sus- 
pended in us all when we swooned, 
and when we slept the sleep of 
health. Why shrink from the 
contemplation of a more prolonged 
suspension — if consciousness be 
again suspended at the hour of 
death 1 Sleep, when it is deep 
and sound, takes no note of time ; 
and when the process of “ clothing 
upon ” takes place, the interval be- 
tween the loss and the recovery of 
consciousness will seem to each re- 
suscitated soul to have been but 
momentary. 

But it v^l be said, the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, as it is set forth in 
the New Testament, was the resus- 
citation of the same body which the 
disciples laid in the grave. It was 
tangible, for they handled it; it was 
a human body restored to life, for it 
ate in their presence. Is this cred- 
ible? 

Why should it be incredible? If 
the body of Christ risen was visible 
and tangible, it was so entirely at 
His own discretion. He is described 
as appearing and disappearing at 
pleasure— now in Galilee, now in 
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Jerusalem. Doors bolted for fear 
of the Jews can neither exclude nor 
retain Him. The change, in fact, 
which at death passes unobserved 
over the physical condition of others, 
passed perceptibly over His. * * Sown 
in corruption. His body rose in in- 
coiTuption; sown in dishonour, it 
rose in glory ; sown a natural body, 
it rose a spiritual body.” And for 
this there was a reason. The sha- 
dowy appearance to the survivors of 
one known to be dead, may startle 
and solemnise for the moment. Most 
of us, indeed, can vouch for the ef- 
fect of such appearances in our 
dreams ; some of us can even speak 
of them as visible in our hours of 
waking, but not healthy, conscious- 
ness. What then? The impres- 
sion, however vivid, soon passes 
away. We awake, and lo ! it was 
a dream; or we regain our vigour 
of mind and body, and recognise 
the delusion. Now, the Christian 
holds that it was the great purpose 
of this one exercise of Divine power 
so to stamp its impression on the 
minds of those who were subjected 
to it, that neither time nor tide, nor 
difficulties nor dangers, should ever 
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suffice to weaken, much less to blot 
it out. The condition of the tomb 
when visited by Peter and John — 
the renewed intercourse, by fits and 
starts, of the risen Lord with His 
disciples — His submitting the spir- 
itual body to the test of their senses, 
— all these things were necessary in 
order to convince them that they 
were not labouring under any hallu- 
cination; but that He Himself, whom 
they had followed in His humilia- 
tion and to the death, was indeed 
alive again, and become the first- 
fruits of them that sleep. It ap- 
pears then; that, accepting the postu- 
late that, for a great mor^ purpose, 
the reality of a future state must b(i 
brought home to the convictions of 
mankind, there is not only nothing 
in the evidence afforded to that fact 
in the New Testament with which 
a reasonable man ought to be offend- 
ed, but that any other mode of 
bringing the fact home to the con- 
viction of all classes — the high, the 
low, the educated, the uneducated, 
the civilised, the savage, the full- 
grown man and the child alike — ^it 
passes the most lively imagination 
to conceive. 
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GIANNETTO. — CONCLUSION. 
CHAPTER YII. 


AVe were careful, before going, to 
leave our address in England with 
the Franciscans, the Matteis, and 
the Curato of San Jacopo, to whom 
I sent two or three envelopes direct- 
ed to myself and stamped j and it 
was through occasional correspond- 
ence with all tliese that wc heard 
enough of Giannetto and his wife 
to enable me to carry on the thread 
of their history. 

AVhen F ra Geronimo reached V en- 
icc, he established himself in the 
convent of his order, and sot him- 
self to Watcli. 

All Giannetto’s old passion for 
the sea returned when ho again 
beheld it. In all weathers, at all 
hours, he was out, — now gliding 
along the silent canals in the smooth, 
swift gondola — now rowing far out 
of the town and beyond the wide 
lagoons, dancing on the waves, and 
feeling a wild enjoyment in his free- 
dom. He was never still; a sort of 
burning, overpowering restlessness 
seemed to possess him, body and 
soul. He was always singing : 
when at home, bending over his 
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little child, he would sing softly 
and sweetly, till the tears welled 
into Elvira's eyes ; when tossing on 
the sea, and the wdnd and waves 
were high, the passers-by leant for- 
ward with rapture, listening to his 
wild and thrilling tones, then drew 
back within the shelter of their 
gondolas with a shudder, at they 
knew not what. 

Nothing seemed to affect his 
voice. When the violent lieat came 
on, and the other singers at the 
opera found their voices becoming 
weak and hoarse, his was the same 
as ever — there was no variation in 
its power. After singing the whole 
night it was clear and strong as at 
the beginning. His fellow-actors be- 
came uneasy and suspicious, though 
of what they could not define; but 
involuntarily they drew further and 
further aloof from him, so that he 
and Elvira found themselves with- 
out friends, and Irith but few ac- 
quaintances, in Venice. 

It was a calm sultry evening in 
July, and Giannetto had been out 
all tlbough the afternoon. He was 
c 
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weary and heated, and lay back in 
his gondola, leaving its guidance 
(not according to his wont) to the 
gondolier. As they glided through 
the streets, the strong smell of the 
almost sta^ant water sickened him. 

Hasten ! ” he said j an extra 
huona-mano forepeed.” 

The gondolier smiled, and bent 
more willingly on his long oar. 
V The Signore is generous,” he said. 
‘‘I was idle, I was not working 
with a will •, but times are bad, and, 
heaven help us ! wo have become 
lazy.” 

^^Times are always bad in Venice,” 
said Giannetto,. irritably; “it is 
always the same story with you all.” 

The man gave a little patient sigh. 
The gondola skimmed out of the 
Grand Canal, and stopped before 
the steps of a palace on one of the 
smaller canals. Giannetto paid 
him, and stepped lightly out. 

It was a very old and crumbling, 
though once hne, building, tbm 
Palazzo Lucchetti, in which Gian- 
netto and his family had taken 
apartments. One large room with 
hanging balconies looked on to the 
Grand Canal, but the long facade of 
the palace was on the smaller street. 
Beautiful it was in its decay, with 
its walls of great hewn stones, in 
which the rusted iron rings for 
torches yet remained. The posts 
to which the gondolas were fastened 
still bore the bright colours of the 
old family to whom the palace had 
belonged, and from whom it had 
taken its name ; but the dark water 
scarcely showed their reflections, the 
paint was so faded away. Every- 
thing spoke of sadness and deso]^ 
— of a city whose glory is de- 
parted. 

Giannetto mounted the broad 
white steps, passed through the 
small courtyard — where a few 
thirsty orange-trees drooped and 
pined for want of care — ^up a mar- 
ble staircase, and into a suite of long 


lofty rooms. They were hung with 
old, faded green silk ; but the heavy 
stucco ceilings, richly gilt and 
painted, retained somewhat of their 
original lustre. 

Through three of these rooms 
Giannetto passed, till he reached 
the furthest, that overhanging the 
Grand Cand, which was Elvira’s 
favourite apadment. 

It was nearly dark, the windows 
carefully closed with dark -blue 
blinds, excepting one which had 
been set wide open, and admitted 
a stream of almost visible heat. 

On the floor in front of this win- 
dow, and on the balcony without, 
five or six pigeons, beautiful in their 
soft opal plumage, wore pecking up 
bits of bread and cake ; and among 
them, with bare feet and shoulders, 
sat the dark-eyed little child, Feli- 
cita. The pigeons were billing and 
cooing all round her, some ventur- 
ing even to hop on her tiny feet, 
causing her to crow with delight. 

As Giannetto entered, Elvim 
came forward from the dark corner 
where she had been seated, and 
pointed to the child. “ See, Nino,” 
she said (for so she called him) — 
“ look, Nino mine ! — is it not pretty \ 
The pigeons of St Mark love our 
little child ; they come thus every 
day.” Giannetto thought lovingly 
that she looked as pretty and as 
pure as the little stainless child; 
h^ looked down on her very fondly. 
“Alas I” she said, pressing her soft 
hand on his brow’, “ how it bums ! 
It is too hot; you should not go 
Oft in the great heat on days like 
these.” 

Giannetto advanced to the little 
Felicity, and held out his hands. 
At his approach the pigeons took 
alarm, and began to fly out of the 
window. “See,” said Giannetto, 
bitterly, “all good and holy things 
fly at my approach ! ” 

Elvira hastily snatched up her 
child and held it towards her hus- 
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band, smiling. The little one put 
onther arms, and jumped to be taken. 

“Here, Nino,” she replied; “there 
is the best answer. Those foolish 
pigeons know quite well that a child 
cannot hurt them ; but they have 
not the same confidence in a man. 
Sometimes even persom as well as 
pigeons think you rather formidable 
— just now and then,” she added, 
her voice quivering a little. 

“Not you, Elvira? You at least 
are never afraid of me t ” 

“ No, no ; not L Why should I 
fear youl You are always good to 
me — too good by far ; but others — 
I cannot tell why — many others 
think you much to be dieaded. 
But here is Manna : she has come 
to take FeUcit^ to bed ; she has not 
been well to-day. Nino, feel her 
hands and her little head ; they are 
burning ! And one little cheek is 
so scarlet, the other so pale ! All 
day she has been heavy and sleepy, 
and, till the pigeons came in, she 
has scarcely noticed anything.” 

“Poor Uttle thing!” said Gian- 
netto, kissing the upturned face; 

what aUs my little one 1” 

“Ah!” said the nurse, as she 
lifted and carried the child away, 
“it must be her teeth. If the 
Signora would only let me give her 
some of that medicine I told her of.” 

“ No, no ; put her to sleep, Manna, 
and give her no medicines.” The 
nurse left the room. 

Giannetto had tlirown himself 
down on a hard green sofa, and 
Elvira quietly seated herself on the 
ground beside him, holding ai^d 
fondling his hand. 

“Nino,” she began hesitatingly, 
“you love little FelicitJt very much?” 

“ Of course I love her.” 

“Nino, you would not like her 
to go away, and never see or think 
of you again ? It would grieve you, 
would it not?” 

Giannetto started up, and snatched 
away his hand. “Elvira, cannot 


you let me alone? I know well 
what you mean. When will you 
cease to plague me on this suiy^t f 
I have told you again and again 
that these feelings of which you 
speak — ^these natural affections, as 
you call them — are those only of an 
educated mind. A peasant like my 
mother is not thus sentimental” 

“But, Nino, you do not know, 
you cannot tell, what a mother's 
love is, and always must be. Edu- 
cated ! Why, look at the very ani- 
mals, how they love their children !” 

“ Until they are grown up,” said 
Giannetto — “ till they are indepen- 
dent of them — and then they throw 
them off. Believe me, Elvira, your 
pity is wasted on my mother. I do 
not wish to see her ; she would not 
care to see me, — and — and — I can- 
not go home.” 

Elvira sighed. After a little 
pause she said, gently, “Nino mine, 
do you not tMnk sometimes that 
there are duties which should not 
be left undone, however painful they 
may be ? Nino, she was left a widow 
very young; she toiled for you, suf- 
fer^ for you, wept for you ; and — 
indeed, indeed, she loves you still.“ 

Giannetto turned round suddenly 
— “ How do you know? What do 
you mean ? Have you heard any- 
thing ? Answer, Elvira ! ” 

Elvira took a thin, carefully- 
written letter from her pocket: 
“ See,” she said — “ my mother has 
just sent me this ; she writes a few 
lines herself to say that, as it was 
directed to me, she had opened and 
read it. But, Nino, Nino, what is 
the matter ? Are you ill ? ” 

Giannetto had become as white 
as a sheet. He liad at once recog* 
nised the handwriting of the priest 
of San Jacopo. He snatched the 
letter from her; it was not long, 
and a gleCnce reassured him — ^his 
secret was safe. 

As^ he sank back, the drops of 
perspiration stood on his brow. “ It 
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h nothing, nothing, Elvira,” he 
said ; “ only a sudden pain. Bead 
me the letter.” Elvira was not 
satisfied till she had bathed his 
forehead with orange-flower water ; 
and she sat fanning him with one 
hand, while holding the letter in 
the other. Giannetto acquiesced, 
willing that she should attribute his 
sudden agitation to iUness. 

This secret between himself and 
his wife was becoming unbearable 
to him. He lived in a peri)etual 
dread lest Elvira should learn the 
particulars of his early history ; and 
he felt a sort of conviction that, his 
secret once revealed, their severance 
would become inevitable. 

“Xow, Elvira,” he said, read 
me the letter. I wonder why he 
should write to you instead of to 
me this time? ” 

^‘Perhaps,” she said, rather 
timidly — “perhaps some letter of 
yours has been lost. Indeed, so it 
must be ; for he says they have had 
no news of you for very long. I 
will read it.” She began — 

“SiGiJORA, — I feel that, with- 
out doubt, you may look upon my 
presuming to write to you as a great 
impertinence, and that I have 
scarcely a right to do so ; but the 
very great interest and solicitude I 
have always felt for your husband 
cause me to beg for your indulgence. 
It is now a long time since 1 have 
received any answer to my letters, 
and I have no news of him to tell 
to his mother, so that she is break- 
ing her heart; and for her sake 1 
have ventured to appeal to you, 
'who are also a woman, and can 
understand better than a man what 
it is to feel herself forgotten by a ' 
Bon for whom she has toiled, and 
laboured, and suffered so much. 
The last we heard of him was, that 
he had taken a wife, and that in 
you he had found perfect happiness. 
He also told us that he is not your 
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equal in birth — that you are a 
lady; and it appears to me possible, 
in that case, that you maybe ashamed 
of the poor old peasant-mother, and 
wish to keep her son entirely away 
from her. Is this true? All! if 
God has given you also a little 
child, you will be better able to 
understand what her feelings must 
be; for she has been a very fond 
and loving mother, and for many 
years he was all in all to her. She 
grows old now, and is worn out 
with care and pining for him ; and 
though you have both been very 
good, and sent her# money con- 
stantly, she often says that could 
she see your husband once again, 
it would do her more good than all 
the comforts the money gives her. 
Can you not both come to San 
Jacopo? You shall be treated as 
becomes your position ; I will see 
to that. Tell your husband that 
all his old friends and companions 
are well ” 

“I had no friends, no com- 
panions,” broke in Giannetto, 
angrily. “ The man is in his 
dotage ! ” 

Elvira looked at him in astonish- 
ment before she resumed her read- 
ing. 

“Tell him also that, should ho 
come, they will all welcome him 
warmly. Several changes have 
taken place. Pietro's wife is dead, 
the good Baldovinetta ; and he has 
mlrried again, old Masaniello’s 
youngest daughter, whom we used 
to c^ * Brutta e buona,’ and she 
makes him an excellent wife. 
Tonino has been apprenticed to 
Andrea Castagno, and is a clever lad. 
Andrea kept on the new boat after 
his father’s death in the great 
storm, though he was but sixteen 
at the time ; and, by the blessing 
of San Jacopo, he has succeeded 
very well. I have employed the 
last sum of money your husband 
sent in buying for Carola that large 
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vlffua behind the place where old 
Nicolo’s cottage stood, that was 
washed away; and she hires his 
son, Ceccho, to cultivate it, and 
keeps a mule of her own. It is her 
one happiness to think that all 
these riches came from her beloved 
son ; but one moment's sight of 
him in his own person would be 
the richest gift he could bestow 
upon her — and she wearies Ma- 
donna to grant her this blessing. 
Dear Signora, forgive me if I take 
too great a liberty in thus address- 
ing you ; but I also am growing old 
and infirm, and Giannetto ” 

Elvira paused. “ Giannetto ! 
Who is Giannetto ] she said. ‘‘ It 
is I," answered her husband, with 
ill - concealed impatience. “That 
was the foolish name I always went 
by. I dropped it, for I hate the very 
sound of it.” 

“Foolish! oh no. I like the name 
— your mother's pet name for you.” 
She returned to her letter — 

“ And Giannetto was as dear to 
me as any son could be to his 
father ; so that, in addressing his 
wife, I feel as if I must know her 
already. If it be in your power, 
then, let Giannetto come back to 
his mother, — not to stay — I know 
well, and have explained to her, the 
different sphere of society to which 
he has attained. We would not, 
for the world, that he should give 
up his new pursuits, companions, 
or friends- Only this I ask — and 
further, I am bold enough to de- 
mand, as a Christian priest — that 
he should now and then romoin- 
ber that ho is the only son of his 
mother, and she a widow.” 

The letter dropped from Elvira’s 
hand, and she turned her brown, 
wistful eyes on her husband. He 
did not speak. 

“It is a touching letter, Nino. 
The poor mother must have suffered 
very much. Is it quite impossible 
that, when we leave Venice, we 


should go to San Jacopo 2 only for 
a few days — ^for one day even 

Giannetto leapt off the sofa, and 
paced up and down the room. 
“ Elvira,” he said, his face full of 
keen distress, “ listen to what I say* 
What you ask is an impossibility. 
I cannot, and I will not, return 
there. I cannot tell you why — it 
concerns myself alone ; hut, Elvira, 
trust me, it is a sufficient reason. 
There are some things in which a 
wife must trust her husband im- 
plicitly without striving to under- 
stand them, and this is one of 
them.” 

“And the poor mother?” mur- 
mured Elvira. 

Giannetto stamped on the ground 
in real anger. “ Elvira, do not go 
on like this. You do not know 
what you are talking of. I will 
take care that that meddling priest 
does not come between you and 
me.” 

“ Stop, stop, Giannetto ! ” she 
cried, rising from the groimd and 
clasping h^r hands ; “ do not say 
what you will repent of as soon as 
said. I will say no more, I pro- 
mise you ; hut oh, Nino 

“You will say no more; you 
liave passed your word ? ” 

“ Nino ! Nino ! ” 

“ It is a promise,” he rei3eated, 
distinctly. 

Giannetto took up the letter, tore 
it into a thousand pieces, and tossed 
them put of the window. Elvira 
covered her face with her hands, 
bitter tears forcing themselves 
through her clasped fingers. 

Giannetto stood and looked at 
her wistfully. After a few moments, 
she pushed back the masses of dork 
hair from her brow, and came up to 
his side, raising her sweet face to 
he kissed. He clasped her sudden- 
ly to him. “ Elvira ! Elvira \* if I 

only could — if I only dared 

he stopped, the full consequences 
of what he might say flashing upon 
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him. Elvira, you will trust 

me ; you, at least, will always trust 
me?" 

With my whole hearty Nino,” 
she answered “God will direct 
you aright. I will have faith in 
you. You are cold, Nino; you 
shiver.” 

“No, no; it is nothing — only 
that pain again.” 

Both their hearts were heavy that 
night. Giannetto came home late 
from the opera. After all was over, 
he had rowed far out to sea, striv- 
ing to regain calmness. He had 
been singing inagnihcently. Ap- 
plause resounded through the the- 
atre^ and from every side bouquets 
fell upon the stage. The heat was 
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intense, but the house was crowded. 
But as he came off the stage, he 
could not help observing that, even 
while congratulating hnn, his fel- 
low-actors shrank from him, and 
whispered behind his back. He 
felt very sore and aggrieved. And 
there was this ever-present trouble, 
too, between himself and his wife. 
It was all very hard to bear. Weary 
and heart-sick, he threw himself on 
his bed, and sank into the heavy 
sleep of exhausted nature. 

Hvira, after he left her for the 
theatre, stole quietly away to her 
child. She dismissed the nurse, 
and sat watching it far into the hot 
summer night. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


About four o’clock in the morn- 
ing the violent ringing of a bell 
echoed through the Palazzo Luc- 
chetti, and Giannetto was aroused 
by a light gleaming in his face. 
Elvira, white and terrified, stood 
beside him. “ Nino, Nino, get 
up ! quick, quick ! there is no time 
to lose I The child is ill. Oh, 
Nino ! I fear she is dying ! ” 
Giannetto sprang out of bed. 
“ What is it, Hvira ? What must 
Ido?” 

“ Oh, fly, fly for a doctor ! Call 
any one — only be quick ! be quick I 
or she will die ! ” 

Elvira hastened away swiftly as 
she had come. Giannetto dressed 
himself hurriedly, and followed her 
to the room where the child lay. 
Terrible was the shock that awaited 
him. The little one lay in Elvira’s 
kp, passing from one convulsion 
into another. None could have 
recognised in that face, so distorted 
and* changed, the sweet calm of 
little Felicita. 

Elvira looked up, almost wild in 
her anxiety. “Not gone yet! Nino, 


Nino, every moment is an hour ! — 
not yet ! Manna, you go I quick ! 
we may yet save her ; you know of 
some doctor? Oh, go ! go 1” 

Manna, who had been kneeling 
by the child, sprang to her feet and 
rushed from the room, leaving the 
father and mother alone. 

Elvira did not speak, but now 
and then a little moan came from 
her lips. 

Giannetto sat down, drawing his 
chair forward and looking down 
on the child. “Elvira,” he said 
hoarsely, “will she die? is she go- 
ing to die ? ” Her solo* answer was 
to raise her eyes to his with a look 
of agony. They sat watching — 
how long, they knew not ; it seemed 
a year, though in reality but a few 
minutes. 

An old doctor was living in an 
upper apartment in the Palazzo, 
and to him Manna and the landlady 
went. He came at once; and in 
five minutes the little one was 
placed in a warm bath, and for the 
time the danger was over. For 
hours they sat and watched. The 
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little face regained its soft calm, the 
tossing limbs grew still, and she 
sank into a sweet calm sleep. They 
wrapped her in warm blankets and 
laid her on her bed. The doctor 
felt her pulse; it was even now, 
but for an occasional wild throb. 
Ho tamed to Elvira and said, She 
will do well now, if I mistake not ; 
but give her the medicine I send 
you as often as you can.” 

He was going, but Elvira stopped 
him. “ Pardon me,” she said, “ bnt 
tell mo the real truth — will she 
die I” 

The old doctor looked at her very 
compassionately. “ Poor Signora,” 
he said, ^'you must not hope too 
much. I have never seen a more 
violent attack; and if it comes 
again ” he shrugged his shoul- 

ders. 

Every trace of colour fled out of 
Elvira’s face and lips, and she 
grasped Giannetto’s arm to support 
herself. 

“ Why tell her this?” ho exclaim- 
ed, passionately. ‘‘ Why should 
you make it worse by telling her 
beforehand 1 ” 

The doctor looked rather dis- 
pleased. Some say ‘ tell,’ some 
‘ conceal.’ I, for my part, speak 
the truth when I am asked; and 
you, sir, should have the complai- 
sanco to hear mo flnish what I have 
to say. If, by giving the proper 
medicines, and having a warm bath 
always ready, you can keep off the 
attacks, well ; if not 

He took off his spectacles, begin- 
ning to wipe them with his lajgo 
blue handkerchief. Giannetto sat 
down again moodily. With a deep 
bow, which all were too much pre- 
occupied to acknowledge, the doctor 
(piitted the room. 

They heard him speaking outside 
to a little group of servants and 
lodgers, drawn together by sympathy 
and curiosity, headed by Ihe Padrona 
or landlady. ** It is a bad case, 


Signora Padrona — a bad case ; and 
I fear me they will lose their child. 
The first child, you wy? It is a 
pity; but it is the will of Heaven. 
If the convulsions come on again, 
for the love of heaven, Signoxa 
Padrona, have a priest in the way 
with the holy unction; for they 
are frightfully violent, and the child 
is very weak. Was there no one 
to tell them to put it in hot water 
at once? What fools people are! 
and the women in especial ! But 
it is too true. The mother is very 
young, and it is a first child. A 
thousand thanks, Signora ; no wine, 
but I would take a cup of coffee 
with cognac. A thousand thanks. 
With permission, I will wait here, 
and will snatch a moment’s sleep — 
1 cannot find it in my heart to go 
up-stairs. Ah ! there is the cofieo 
- — ^none in Venice like yours, Sig- 
nora Padrona. It is now striking 
the six hours. Well, well, I will 
take a little more repose.” And 
the rough but kindly old doctor 
stretched himself on a couple of 
hard old-fa&hioned chairs. 

The day came on, and grew into 
a fierce glare of heat, and still the 
little one slept. The blinds were 
dra^wn down, and kept constantly 
wetted by Manna with cold water ; 
and a liuge block of ice sent in by 
the landkdy helped to keep the 
room comparatively cool. 

All day Elvira sat at the foot of 
the bed, little simple books of devo- 
tion by her side, which now and 
then she took up. She could only 
read a few lines at a time, but they 
suggested thoughts on which she 
strove to fix her mind. When 
Manna brought her food, she ate it 
mechanically, for she knew that she 
must not waste her strength. Gian- 
netto was BO restless that she per- 
suaded him to go out when mid-day 
had passed. 

The doctor came in constantly. 
Elvira believed that all was going 
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on well ; but lie did not like the 
heavy sleep of the ehild^ and often 
desired it to be roused^ to swallow 
medicine. 

Evening came again; the sun 
went down in a bath of liquid 
fire, and fierce rays of dark crimson 
streaked the sky, still purple with 
glowing heat. 

Oiannetto came softly in. ' * How 
is she % how is she doing now 1 ” he 
whispered. Just the same. Thank 
God for this long sweet sleep ! ” 

Elvira moved slowly to the little 
bed. As she gazed, a look of horror 
came over her face — the convulsions 
had returned. Nino ! Manna ! it 
has come again ! — quick J fly ! ” 
Giannetto flew up-stairs for the 
doctor ; Manna brought forward the 
bath. The doctor, as he came 
hastily down, called out, Signora 
Padiona — Signora, quick ! send for 
him at once,” and he followed Giau- 
netto into the room. 

The landlady knew only too well 
whom and what he meant Down 
she went, on to the steps at the 
door, and hastily called to a gon- 
dolier. 

She was just about to step off 
the stairs, when another gondola 
came gliding swiftly round the 
comer, under the canopy of which, 
with his hands folded in his habit, 
sat the stern, upright figure of a 
Franciscan monk. 

“ Padre ! padre ! ” she shouted, 
at the utmost pitch of her shrill 
Italian voice. “ Padre 1 for the 
love of God 1 ” 

The friar started from his ap- 
parent reverie, ** Stop,'* he said to 
the gondolier. “ I am wanted.” 

The landlady bent forward, — 
^‘Father,” she repeated, "if you 
are a priest, come in — come in at 
once. A child is dying — ^the only 
child of Giovanni, the great singer.” 

The friar stepped out of his 
gondola, aiul followed the kind- 
hearted woman, as, breathless and 
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almost sobbing, she hastened up tlio 
stairs. " It is the hand of God,” he 
muttered to himself. 

On they went, through the long 
suite of cool rooms, across the gallery 
at the end, into the sick-chamber. 

One single glance was enough — 
they were too late. 

The room was full of people. 
Elvira sat upon the floor with the 
child on her lap. Maxma had lifted 
it out of the bath, and placed it 
there ; and, all unheeded, the water 
was dripping from its soft brown 
hair. As if turned to stone, the 
mother’s eyes were fixed upon the 
tiny corpse. Manna’s sobs rang 
through the room ; the others, mere 
spectators of the scene, lodgers and 
servants in the house, stood close 
round, and now and then one of 
them spoke a gentle word of sym- 
pathy. Giannetto remained motion- 
less, with his arms folded, as he 
had stood to watch his child die. 

This was the scene that met their 
eyes as the door opened. 

All made way involuntarily as 
Fra Geronimo (for he it was) 
entered. All knelt when he ap- 
proached — all but one, the unhappy 
father, who, as the first sacred words 
broke the silence, stole away, 
crouching, creeping, cringing, as the 
voice of prayer upraised itself to 
heaven. Outside the door ho stood, 
alone, an outcast from God and man. 

^They removed Elvira from the 
room. Gently, tenderly they car- 
ried her away, and laid her on the 
green couch in the large empty 
roqm. She waa not insensible, but 
she lay stunned and tearless, with- 
out moving, where they placed her. 
They threw the window wide open 
and let in the evening air; one 
little ray still lingered from the 
dying sunset, and checkered the 
polished floor. They sought for 
Giannetto, and sent him to her 
there. The friar was gone. He 
knew that this was not his time— 
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that for his wolk patience was 
needfal. 

Giannetto stole in, and sat clasp- 
ing his wife's hand, which lay in 
Ms quite cold and motionless. 

Peck, peck, peck ! what was 
that? and then that soft-sounding 
cooing ? Motionless they watched. 
One by one, pluming their soft 
wings, billing and cooing to each 
other, the pigeons of St Mark came 
gently in. They looked for the 
tiny hand that had fed them, for 
the little one that had loved them 
so Well. 

Peck, peck — there was no bread 
to-day. Was it only imaginary 
that the cooing voices took a won- 
dering sound? They came closer, 
turning their pearly heads from 
side to side, passing in and out of 
the dying ray of light. 

Elvira suddenly started forwai'd 
and burst into a wild fit of hys- 
terical weeping. With a loud 
whir of terror, the pigeons flew 
away. 

The storm of grief let loose seemed 
to shake her from head to foot ; her 
self-command had given way, and 
she knew not what she said. Cling- 
ing, holding on to Giannetto, she 
poured out the agony of her grief ; 
now imploring him to tell her what 
the secret was that kept them apart, 
now telling him that she could and 
would trust him, but he must not 
look at her like that, not be angry 
with her ; for her child was dead, 


and there was nothing left to her 
but him. Then she would call 
upon the child, calling her her com- 
fort, her only hope for Ninons con- 
version. Fits of exhaustion fol- 
lowed, but the slightest word 
brought back the flood of agony. 

So through the long, long night, 
till another morning dawned. 
Then Giannetto took his pale wife 
by the hand, and led her from the 
chamber. She let him do what he 
wished with her, following him 
whither he would. 

Down the silent canals they 
passed, crossed the piazza of St 
Mark, to the door of the great ca- 
thedral. “Go in,” he murmured 
hoarsely ; and she obeyed. 

Compared to the outer air it was 
dark, but she saw at once what her 
eyes mechanically sought. Before 
the Mgh altar stood a little bier, 
covered by a pall as white as driven 
snow ; wreaths of lovely flowers lay 
round and upon it, not all white, 
but rod, and purple, and gold, 
glowing with colours, typical of 
that glory to wMch tlie child had 
attained. Elvira sank upon her 
knees, and her heart rose up in 
fervent prayer. 

In a far corner of the cathedral, 
where it was all dark and in sha- 
dow, knelt the Fmnciscan, jDalo 
from fasting, exhausted by the vi- 
gils of a long night, in wMch, in 
pain and penance, he had been 
wrestling for a fallen soul. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ I am sure we shall be too early, 
John," said Amy to her husband. 
“Nonsense, Amy; we are not in 
London. Eemember how early 
Boman hours are.” 

They were driving up to the door 
of a house in Borne one evening on 
which some English friends had a 
large party. It was a soft oppressive 


evening ; the sirocco had been blow- 
ing aU day, making the air heavy 
and languid. They drove tattling 
under &e covered doorway, the 
heavy Boman carriage-horses stop- 
ping with a suddenness which threw 
Amy forward. 

“ How I hate that way of stop- 
ping !” she exclaimed, as she shook 
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out her ruffled plumes, and folloired 
the porter up-stairs. 

The room in which the lady of 
the house received her guests was 
pretty and peculiar. It had often 
been used for private theatricals, and 
possessed a recess between the two 
tall French windows, filled by a 
raised orchestra or stage, now bril- 
liant with flowers, and enlivened by 
a large cage full of little merry 
birds. The hostess, seeing that 
Amy was watching them, told her 
that they were a constant source of 
anxiety to her children; for, from 
time to time, three or four of the 
poor little piisoners disappeared, 
and such a disappearance was too 
often followed by a dish of so-called 
larks at dinner, causing most un- 
comfortable misgivings. 

The room was full of guests, most 
of them English ; but there was a 
sprinkling of German attaches^ who 
looked bored, and twirled their 
yellow moustaches ; and a few 
Italians, chiefly men. The English 
were of every description, — young 
eldest sons ^^doing’’ Rome; mammas 
giving fair, very young daughters, a 
first taste of society before bringing 
them out in London ; most of the 
regular English residents in Rome ; 
and here and there an Italian artist, 
very much out of his element. 

There was a little music. The 
young lady of the house sang toler- 
ably, and her music-master, a small 
dapper Italian, accompanied her in 
high glee ; for she sang songs com- 
posed by himself, of the very weak- 
est description. Ices were handed 
round at intervals, and tea, from 
which the Italians shrank back in- 
voluntarily. 

The mixture of social elements 
was too incongruous, conversation 
flagged, and Amy felt wearied. She 
pushed open the half-closed window, 
and went out to enjoy the cool of 
the little garden. 

It was very pretty in its own 


way ; and it amused her to watch a 
tame jackdaw hopping about on the 
wall, with its head very much on 
one side. There was a good deal to 
explore and discover, notwithstand- 
ing the diminutiveness of the place. 
On the right was a little grotto, 
curtained with maidenhair fern, in 
which a nymph in white marble, 
nearly the size of lifia, reposed, in 
utter disproportion to the dimensions 
of her shrine. There was a little 
grove also; as you wandered through 
its mazes you came upon busts, and 
statues, and fountains full of gold- 
fish; many of the busts had lost 
their noses, but they were neverthe- 
less suggestive, all of them being 
antique. Over one fountain the ivy 
and leaves grew very thickly, and 
half hidden among them lay a little 
marble Cupid asleep. Amy, wan- 
dering about, was bending down to 
look at him more nearly, when a 
sound from the drawing-room made 
her suddenly turn back and approach 
the window. 

It was a sound of singing, so 
lovely that she would not interrupt 
or break the spell, but leant against 
the wall outside, in the midst of a 
groat bush of scarlet salvias, which 
contrasted prettily with the soft 
white gown she wore. 

She could just see enough to per- 
ceive that the little singing-master 
was accompanying ; his mobile Ital- 
ic face was screwed into an expres- 
sion of ecstasy, as the glorious full 
notes of a wonderful tenor voice 
swelled through the room — ^now it 
1^60 to inconceivable power, now 
softened till the strain was almost 
heavenly in its sweetness. Amy 
was entranced; she stood motion- 
less till the last sound died away. 
The silence was broken by a sudden 
burst of applause, and the gentle- 
men gathered round the singer. 

Amy took advantage of the move- 
ment, and came in unobserved amid 
the general confusion. “Who is 
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he? What is his name?” she 
asked her nearest neighbour. 

It is Giovanni, tlie groat tenor ; 
he has just come to Ilome. Did 
you ever hear such a voice? is it 
not lovely, glorious ? ” And the old 
English lady whom she had ad- 
dressed very quietly managed to 
wipe away a tear. There was a 
general hush; people fell back, 
many seated themselves, and Gio- 
vanni sang again. 

Amy felt the sort of superstitious 
dread creep over her that her partial 
knowledge of his history gave. She 
could not take her eyes off his face, 
it seemed so altered, and yet so like 
what it had been when she first saw 
him. 

The second song over, Giovanni 
moved away from the piano, while 
renewed murmurs of admiration 
filled the room. 

The crowd made way, and the 
lady of the house bustled up to 
Amy. “Allow me to introduce 
Signora Giovanni,” she said, in 
French, adding, in a low voice, as 
she hurried away, — “his wife, you 
know — she is anxious to be pre- 
sented to you.” 

Amy made room on the sofa be- 
side her for the pale but still lovely 
Elvira, who, in her heavy black 
velvet gown, looked even more 
white and frail than usual. 

“ I must ask a thousand pardons, 
Signora,” she began at once ; “ but 
your likeness to your sister struck 
me so forcibly, that I asked who 
you were, and could not resist tak- 
ing the liberty of begging to be 
presented to you.” 

“I am very glad of it,” said 
Amy; “I have heard so much of 
you that I have been long anxious 
to make your acquaintance, and to 
meet your husband again. I must 
indeed congratulate you. Wliat a 
talent ! What a singularly beauti- 
ful voice ! ” 

The Signora is too good. Yes, 


she is right; it is a wonderfhl 
talent. I trust that the Signor 
Conte your father is in good 
health; and your sister, she ia 
well?” 

“ They are both well ; and it will 
give them great pleasure to hear 
that I have seen you. They have 
often spoken to me of you, and of 
Signor Giovanni, — and the baby, 
little Felicitk, is she well ?” 

Elvira showed no more signs of 
emotion than the quivering of her 
voice, as she answered — “Thank 
you, dear Signora; but when you 
write to them, will you tell them 
that she is dead?” 

Amy looked and felt shocked at 
this answer to her question; but 
Elvira smiled very sweetly, and 
went on, — “ Are your little children 
well? The Signora Elena used to- 
tell me about them when we were 
at Florence. Are they with you t 
Hut no ! Surely you have not 
brought them so long a journey ? ” 

“ Ko, indeed 1 ” answered Amy; 
‘‘they are too young. I thought 
it best to leave them at home. Helen 
has charge of them.” 

“ Ah, what a happiness for her !” 

“ By the by, Signora Giovanni,” 
said Amy, suddenly, “ do you ever 
see anything of a certain Fra Gero- 
nimo, a Franciscan, in whom my fa- 
ther was much interested ? I think 
(but I am not sure) that you knew 
him, that he was your friend? ” 

“No, no,” said Elvira — “not 
then; but it is curious that you 
should ask. We did not know him 
then. Without doubt, we mean 
the same person — the great preacher. 
We know him now ; but it was ac- 
cidentally, and under sad circum- 
stances, that wo first met him, about 
six months ago, at Venice. He is 
in Home now, I understand; and 
this very Sunday that comes, he is 
to preach at Santa Maria del Po- 
polo. If the Signora has not heard 
him, she should go ; for it is a won-' 
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derful power, and given to few. 
Do you remain long in Home ? Axe 
you interested ? amused i ” 

''Very much; it is a marvellous 
place. And you, have you been 
here long? ” 

“ We have but now come. My 
husband has accepted a very short 
engagement till the beginning of 
Lent. We have been lately at 
Turin and at Milan. He does not 
like the music here, neither the 
pieces given, nor the musicians — 
they are all bad ; there is no school, 
no method, he says, except in the 
Papal choir, and that stands by it- 
self, apart. They are ill-taught at 
the opera ; but the voices are good 
~fine in tone and quality.** 

Giannetto approached his wife. 
" Elvira,** he said, " I fear that we 
must take leave; for I have pro- 
mised to sing elsewhere to-night.” 
Elvira rose, and, with her pretty 
Italian curtsy, wished Amy good- 
night. 

Scarcely were they gone when a 
perfect buzz of conversation arose, 
to which Amy listened, anxious to 
hear all she could about them. One 
of the gentlemen — an old hahltm of 
Eomaii society — professed to know 
more than any one. Ho was talk- 
ing rather mysteriously as Amy 
drew her chair into the little circle 
which had formed itself round him. 

" Yes,** he was saying, " there is 
something decidedly odd about the 
man and his pretty wife. A friend 
of mine told me that at Venice very 
strange tilings were said about him, 
and the extraordinary power and 
unchanging quality of his voice. 
For instance, once he came to the 
opera, half fainting with fatigue — 
as white as a sheet, and trembling 
as if with palsy ; but when he 
opened his mouth, his voice was as 
grand and clear as if he was in the 
fullest strength. IVIy friend heard 
afterwards that he had lost his only 
child that very morning.** 


But,** said one of the bystanders, 
"a very powerful will t^I often 
carry one through on such occa- 
sions.** 

" True ; but how would you ac- 
count for this — that through heat 
and cold, draughts, crowds, all those 
accidents that most affect a singer’s 
voice, his has never been known to 
vary 1 He is always singing, never 
gives himself any rest. iN'o, no, my 
friends; it is very unaccountable, 
and not so easy to explain as -you 
seem to think it.** 

Hero the little singing-master 
broke in — " Ah, Signori ! is he not 
a wonder, a marvell After one 
has heard him, one can listen to no 
more. Truly, it seems to me that 
his singing is a finale to the music 
of the evening.** 

" Do you know him ? Are you 
acquainted with his history ? ** 

" I know him, certainly ; but I 
know nothing of his history. I 
have been at his house occasionally. 
He is good and charitable, and gives 
largely. I know of some very poor 
families in Venice to whom he has 
been very kind ; and even to others 
who are apparently in better circum- 
stances, but who, God knows, often 
need as much, he has been a true 
friend.** His little twinkling eyes 
glistened as he spoke. 

" And his wife, who is she ? ** 

** I can tell you that,** said Amy, 
'gently. " She is the daughter of a 
very respectable Government offi- 
cial at Florence ; and my father 
both knew and respected the family 
much. There is nothing at all mys- 
terious about her,*’ she added, 
smiling. 

When the party had broken up, 
and Amy was alone with her hus- 
band in the carriage, she told him 
how anxious she was not to lose 
sight of Giovanni and Elvira, for 
she felt the deepest interest in both, 
but especially in the sad-looking 
young wife. But days passed in the 
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usual whirl of life in Eome, and 
they never chanced to meet. 

The time passed in sight-seeing 
all day, going into society at night, 
and occasionally a visit to the opera, 
(riannetto was so great a man now 
that ho could afford to be caprici- 
ous ; ho sang rather irregularly — 
sometimes disappointing his audi- 
ences by refusing to do so. 

The Carnival approached, and 
gaieties increased j balls and parties 
every night, the usual fun in the 
Corso, the throwing of confetti, of 
bouquets, bonbons, &c., from bal- 
conies and windows — all the custo- 
mary noise and bustle, which Amy 
and her husband wore still young 
enough to enter into and enjoy most 
thoroughly. 

Then came the sudden change — 
the falling, as it were, of the black 
veil of Lent over the merry streets. 
No one who has not seen it can 
imagine the transformation of Home, 
not only outer but inner Eomo, at 
that season; for the streets, no 
longer crowded with singing, dan- 
cing revellei's, are quiet and empty, 
— the same crowds that lately 
swarmed in them kneel in the 
churches, calm, collected, and de- 
vout ; some hundreds of them have 
passed from the wildest excitement 
to the deepest prostration of spirit ; 
all are alOsie sobered and absorbed 
by the religious duties of the season. 

The weather changed, and became 
cold and bleak ; a bitter tramontana 
swept the streets ; and most of the 
English left Eome for Naples, there 
to spend the weeks between the 
beginning of Lent and the Easter 
festivities. 

Giannetto and Elvira remained in 
Tiome. He spent most of his days 
wandering in the Gampagna, often 
not coming home till late, for his 
resUessnesskept him always moving. 
Her life sank into a gentle, regular 
monotony. Like most Italian wo- 
men, Elvira had no resources in 


herself — she neither drew nor 
worked, she scarcely ever read ; but, 
during this season, she passed al- 
most all her time in church. There 
she seemed really happy ; and her 
neighbours called her devote, a saint. 
Her confessor, Fra Geronimo, en- 
couraged her. “Courage, daugh- 
ter,” he would say; “pray — ^fast 
and pray. Wrestle as I wrestle, 
and the soul of your husband will 
be given to us.” 

Under a stem sense of duty. Fra 
Geronimo had never revealed to 
Elvira what he knew of her hus- 
band’s lustory, so of that she was 
ignorant still. 

Giannetto seemed instinctively 
to know where and how she passed 
her time, for he never asked. More 
and more taciturn and sad ho grew, 
till all the sweet smiles with wliich 
she greeted him failed to elicit one 
in return. She thought that the 
enforced idleness of Lent told on 
his spirits, and she made many 
efforts to rouse and cheer him, but 
too often in vain. 

One day he came in looking 
brighter and more lively than he 
had done for a long time, lie was 
ilourishing a letter in his hand. 
“Elvira, what say you to this ?” he 
cried ; “ the offer of an engagement 
in London — ^froin Covent Garden ! 
The offer is a magniiicent one. Tell 
me, dear one, should you not like 
the change ?--the novelty of it all ? 
You would see your English friends. 
What do you say ? ” 

“ England ! London ! — ah ! shall 
we really go there ? ” 

“ Yes, really ; I wait but your 
consent to accept. They are appre- 
ciative, these English — it will be a 
pleasure to sing to them. It will 
do you good, Elvira — the cool sum- 
mer will bring tho' colour into my 
dear one’s pale face.” 

The littie pale face was now 
flushed with pleasure at the un^ 
wonted brightness of his tone, and 
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«he looked up eagerly. “ Ah, Nino 
mine, it will do us both good 
When do we go?” 

« Immediately after Easter, when 
London is most full. More fame 
to be won yet, Elvira. I climb ! I 
•climb ! and before long it shall be 
aaid that I am the greatest singer 
the world has ever seen!” His 
face flushed, his eyes sparkled, and 
he drank in the proud conviction 
that the crown of his ambition was 
coming, an unrivalled and world- 
wide fame. 

“Ah! truly there is none to com- 
pare with my Nino,” said his young 
wife, twining her arms around him ; 
“ and there is nothing like the gift 
■of song.” 

That evening a small close car- 
riage stopped before the ^Fontana 
di Trevi.’ There is a well-known 
and cherished superstition, that if 
you drink of this water the night 
before leaving Eomo it insures your 
return. 

Out of the carriage stepped Amy 
and her husband, and descended the 
steps to the fountain - edge. The 
water sparkled and danced in the 
moonlight ; and the shadows of the 
rock, Tritons, and great sea-horses 
were bO disturbed that it seemed 
almost as if they were in truth 
plunging and tumbling in the clear 
streams which dashed over them. 

Giannetto and Elvira passed 


slowly by on foot, enjoying a moon- 
light walk. 

“ See, Elvira, thei'e are travellers 
going down to drink at the fountain 
to insure a return to Home !” 

Elvira let go his arm. “Look, 
look, Nino!” she said; “it is the 
English Signora Aim^o and her 
husband.” And she went down 
the steps. 

“Once, twice, three times for 
good luck !” exclaimed Amy, drink- 
ing the clear, sweet water. 

“ It is all nonsense,” grumbled her 
husband — ^but he dn^ neverthe- 
less. 

“Signora, Signora Aimee,” said 
Elvira’s soft voice ; “ so you leave 
Home?” 

Amy turned round eagerly. “ I 
am so glad to have seen you once 
more. Yes, we go to-morrow.” 

“I am glad to be able to wish 
you a good journey.” She held out 
her hand. Amy took it, and with 
a sudden impulse bent down and 
kissed her. 

She went away to her carriage, 
and Elvira stood watching till they 
were out of sight. 

Giannetto drew her hand under 
his arm. “ How cold you are, 
child 1 come home at once.” He 
stooped and drank a handful of the 
water. “ It is refreshing,” he said ; 
“but do not lot us delay — these 
Homan nights are treacherous.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Elvira caught a very severe cold 
that night — so severe that for days 
she was unable to leave her bed, 
like all ailments in Borne, it par- 
took of the nature of low fever, and 
weakened her greatly. Easter came 
and went ; but when the day drew 
near on which Giannetto's London 
engagement was to begin, she was 
still too weak for so long a journey. 
Giannetto, therefore, carefully wrap- 


ping her up, and making her as 
conriortable as possible, took her to 
Florence, and left her under the 
loving care of Signora Mattel, while 
he continued his journey by him- 
self. 

Elvira was received by her mother 
with rapturous joy; the brothers 
and sisters danced round her; her 
old father would scarcely let her 
out of his sight. All this cheered 
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^ind comforted lier wonderfully. 
There was also the excitement of a 
wedding in prospect. Adelaide, her 
second sister, a pretty, dark-eyed 
girl of seventeen, was to be married 
to Ta&rfianc&i Gaetano Vacchini. 

Elvira did not recover her strength 
as they had hoped she would. She 
was unable to enter into all the 
bustle of the family arrangements ; 
but it was her great pleasure to fur- 
nish Adelaide with money, and send 
her out shopping with her mother, 
or with Violate the servant, and 
then to witness the ecstasies of the 
■delighted girl when she brought 
home and exhibited her finery. 

See, sec, Elvira ! this lace, how 
heautiful! and a silk gown of the 
new colour ! Carola 13rei wore one 
like it at their house ; and she said 
to me, * Adelaide, now is your time ; 
do not be married without one. 
Extravagant ! Ah, bah ! if one is 
not extravagant when one is mar- 
ried, when is one to be so % And 
one must be well dressed at first.' 
Then see ! this shawl, I wept, I 
entreated the mamma \ but she 
would not give it to me. She said 
that she had not a haiocco — that it 
was flimsy trash ; and now, thanks 

to you ” and Adelaide threw 

her arms round her sister’s neck, 
half smothering her with kisses. 

The wedding-day came, and it 
was Elvira’s task to dress her sister 
in the pretty white bridal dross her 
own taste had chosen. She could 
not keep her tears from falling fast 
as she watched the little procession 
start from the door. She was not 
strong enough for the whole cere- 
mony, so she reserved herself for 
the last part, waiting till the little 
procession appeared in sight on 
their return &om the Maine in the 
Borgo Ognissanti, and then joining 
them on their way to church. The 
religious ceremony was performed 
at their parish church, San Marco. 

They returned home; and then 


followed all the packing up of large 
boxes of bonbons, to be sent to the 
friends and relations of the bride 
and bridegroom, so that there was 
no time for sitting down to think ; 
and the first leisure moment had to 
be spent in writing a long account 
of all that had passed to Giannetto 
in London. 

Elvira was now always on the 
sofa. Every day her loving friends 
tried to believe that she was better ; 
every night found her more weak 
and restless ; and those of their 
acquaintance less interested and 
more experienced, perceived too 
clearly that the bright flush on her 
cheek was not the hue of returning 
health. 

The day after the wedding brought 
a large packet of extracts from the 
English newspapers. Giannetto had 
found among the chorus-singers a 
young Italian who understood Eng- 
lish pretty well. He was very poor, 
and thankful to be employed in 
ma]{:ing rough translations from all 
the papers of the reports of the 
great tenor’s successes at Covent 
Garden, for Elvira’s benefit. Her 
pride in her husband’s achieve- 
ments was much increased by the 
praises thus bestowed on him. 

She lay on the sofa, reading them 
aloud, Signora Celeste, with hands 
and eyes uplifted, beside her; the 
old Cavaliere, violin in hand, rest- 
ing it on the ground, and softly 
beating time with the bow; the 
children in front ; Yiolaiite, her 
sleeves tucked up above her elbows, 
behind, — all listening as she read 
how Giannetto had been recalled 
four times after the fall of the cur- 
tain — how each time bouquets had 
been thrown from every part of the 
house — and how, on one occasion, 
he had been three times encored. 

Ho voice,” one of the papers said, 
'^had ever been heard in England 
at all approaching the voice of the 
new tenor in power or beauty. It 
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was only a pity that he was not a 
better actor ; there was a want of 
grace in the lighter scenes, his 
efforts at gaiety and playfulness 
appearing forced and unnatural.*' 
Elvira coloured, and all her listeners 
defiantly declared that newspaper 
criticisms were never to be relied 
on, with the true inconsistency of 
admiring affection. The papers 
went on to notice the wonderful 
strength of Signor Giovanni's voice 
— ^how, after singing all night and 
numerous encores, it was as fresh 
as ever; and finally, they prophe- 
sied that, if the slight defects in his 
acting could be got over, he would 
bo in truth the very first of his 
profession. 

Elvira put down the papers with 
a proud heart. She kept them 
always beside her; for whenever 
friends and visitors came in (which 
happened very frequently), Signora 
Celeste would come bustling up, in- 
sisting on reading the whole set of 
them again; for she dearly loved 
the congratulations of her neigh- 
bours on her now famous son-in-law’s 
success, and was never tired of hear- 
ing them reiterated. 

Giannetto was happy in London. 
His success was complete. He found 
himself plunged into all the gaieties 
of a large musical and artistic society, 
of which Jbe speedily became an 
Itahiiue. He enjoyed the perfection 
which music, both instrumental and 
vocal, has attained in England ; and, 
more than all, he enjoyed finding 
worthy support in his feUow-singers, 
The ** cast ” at Covent Garden was 
a hne one, the orchestra in first-rate 
condition. Ho primo tenore could 
have wished for a better introduc- 
tion to a now audience. He was 
rich. He was famous. 

Giannetto would scarcely acknow- 
ledge to himself that it was almost 
a relief to be away from his wife. 
Not that he did not love her. His 
llittachment to her was passionate 


as his Italian nature, but it was the 
very force of that attachment which 
gave him the feeling of relief. He 
had no longer to combat the almost 
ungovernable longing to tell her his 
whole life’s history, to break down 
tbc barrier which his want of con- 
fidence had raised between them. 
While thus absent, ho was no longer 
tormented by her wistful looks.' 
When his abnegation of religion, 
bis absolute alienation from God, 
betrayed itself, those amongst whom 
he now lived seemed to be indiffer- 
ent to such matters, and for the 
time he felt himself free. 

Giannetto studied music inde- 
fatigably. He also devoted much 
time to the .improvement of his 
general education. Ho engaged a 
tutor, and worked hard, endeavour- 
ing to raise himself to the level 
of his better-educated companions. 
Still, occasionally, the old fits of 
restlessness would return irresistibly 
for days at a time, during which he 
could settle to no definite ocqupation. 

lie was not altogether popular. 
He was too capricious, and often 
too moody to please. He made a 
point of never permitting companion- 
ship to advance beyond a certain 
limit ; so that many who, attracted 
by Lis singular power of fascination, 
imagined themselves on the road to 
intimacy and confidence, suddenly 
found their advances coldly received, 
ar^ themselves treated with some- 
thing not unlike repulsion. At the 
same time, he had few enemies. He 
was never boastful or bragging, 
'f he proud feelings of gratified am- 
bition that BweUod his heart were 
for himself alone. Outwardly he 
appeared too haughty to he vain; 
and he treated 1^ unprecedented 
success as so much a majiter of course, 
that the lookers-on often wondered 
whether this arose from the most 
sublime affectation or simple in- 
difference. 

The days passed on ; and as the 
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time of Giaimetto*s return drew 
near, Elvira became restless and 
anxious. Her sti*engtb began to 
fail rapidly under a burning inward 
fever which consumed her ; and by 
degrees a strong conviction dawned 
upon her that she had not long to 
live. 

One day the Cavaliere, entering 
the music-room, where Elvira usually 
passed her mornings on the sofa, 
found her weeping over a letter just 
received. The kind old man hastily 
drew a chair near to her, and sat 
looking at her wistfully through liis 
large spectacles. 

“ No bad news, my precious 
child?” 

Elvira shook her head. It is 
nothing, nothing; only that I am 
very weak, very foolish. Nino can- 
not be here for a fortnight more; 
ho has accepted an engagement 
which will keep him longer in 
England. Ah, father, dear father ! I 
feel as if there were no time to lose. 
I must see him before I die ! ” 

** Die ! Elvira, child, do not 
speak of dying.” 

“ I must speak of it, for the time 
is short ; and I must-— Dio mio / — 
I must see him before I die. Oh, 
father mine, I am frightened when I 
think that 1 may not see him again. 
I have so much to say to him.” 

The old Cavaliere slowly brushed 
away two large tears before he an- 
swered — “Alas, my child! I fear 
sometimes that your life has not 
been a happy one.” 

“ Happy ? Ah yes ! happier far 
than I deserve — ^but for one grief, 
one sorrow.” 

“Felicitit?” 

“ No, no ; that grief has at times 
been almost a joy. I mean that 

Nino Alas I what can I say ? 

he loves not God nor holy things.” 

“ Poor little one 1 ” 

“ Ah, father mine, I have never 
spoken of this except to him and in 
my prayers ; but now — the relief, 
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the comfort of telling all to you! 
You say nothing ; you only grieve 
with me. It is that 1 want. 
Father, what is this mystery ? 
What does it all mean? Oh, if 
this barrier could but be broken 
down that stands between us ! 
Why will he not go to his old 
home? Alas ! what does it all 
mean ? ” 

“My child,” began the Cava- 
liere, “sometimes the indifference 
of youth 

“It is not indifference — indeed, 
not indifference. When I have 
spoken to him, I have seen the look 
of grief, the shadow of some great 
unspoken sorrow, in his face. He 

seems to shrink — to be afraid 

Sometimes — I dread that — that 
some great crime. . . . My God I 
what have I said ? ” 

She buried her face in her hands, 
shuddering violently. 

The Cavaliere laid his hand on 
her head. “ Do not fear, my child. 
No one is here but your old father, 
who will help you if he can.” 

Elvira raised herself again. 
“ Father,” she said, “ I cannot un- 
derstand it. When 1 speak of his 
mother, he assumes a harshness 
foreign to his nature. Then, and 
then only, he has been unkind to 
me. Alas ! he made me promise 
never to ask him to go homo again ; 
but while he spoke so harslily, his 
lips were quivering, his eyes looked 
at me in such agony. Ah 1 what 
can it mean ? — what can it mean ? ” 
“ My precious child I ” 

“ Long ago, my mother had an 
idea that all was not right. I know 
not why, but she thought it was 
something to do with his voice — 
possibly that he might have become 
a singer in defiance of the wishes of 
his mother and his friends— who 
knows? I cannot tell why she 
thought so. She tned to learn 
what she could from the English 
Conte. He had nothing to tell her* 

L 
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What could he have had to sayl 
And, alas! the fact remains the 
same. And he may die impenitent, 
nnabsolved. Dio mio! my heart 
will break I ” 

“ Elvira, darling ! ” 

*‘Oh, father, night and day I 
pray that 1 may be spared to see him 
once — only once again ! Through 
the long hours of the night, when 1 
lie awake, I am planning what to 
«ay to him, what arguments to use, 
what points to urge \ and 1 am so 
ignorant, it all ends in this, ^ Kino, 
Kino ! if you love me — ^for my 
sake !’ ” 

. The old Cavaliere only kissed her 
forehead; his voice was choked — 
ho could not speak. Elvira looked 
up at him mth her large sad eyes. 
She went on — Fra Geronimo tells 
mo that if I am patient, and go on 
hoping and praying, he will at last 
be won ; but time goes on, and he 
cannot come homo for a foiinight 
longer, and who knows whether I 
shall live so long? Father, give 
me this promise — if I should get 
worse, send an express for him at 
once. Let me fee! that I can rely 
on this. Even should it be a false 
alarm, he will forgive it; and I 
must see him before I die.” 

“ I promise, Elvira, my darling ; 
let me write at once. Surely it is 
better that he shoiild be with you 
now ? ” 

Ko ; do not call him home if 
you can help it. Sometimes I feel 
as if the very longing to see him 
again will serve to keep me alive 
until he comes. Father, dear father, 
if 1 fail in persuading him, do not 
give him up; but, for my sake. 


look on him as you would on a son 
of your own.” She went on, al- 
most to herself, ‘‘Kino loves his 
mother, I am sure of it; and he 
loves that good priest who wrote to 
me. What can it mean? Why 
does he feign anger when I speak 
of them ? Why does he make be- 
lieve that he does not love them? 
It cannot be as my mother thought 
— they would have been so proud 
of his singing ; and yet how unwill- 
ing he is to speak of his voice. His 
life before we first met is a perfect 
blank to me.” 

The Cavaliere resumed gently, 
“ My child, are you sure that you 
are not imagining all kinds of fool- 
ish things? Giovanni is young, 
and strong, and thoughtless. When 
sorrow comes, or illness, or any sad 
experience, he will turn where only 
comfort can be foimd.” 

“ Father, have you then not 
noticed the dread he has of sacred 
things ? It is not indifference. I 
have seen him stand looking through 
the door into a church, with a look 
of longing that went to my heart. 
Then if I begged him to come in, 
he would be angry, and irritable ; 
but I could see his great distress. 
Once he said to me, ‘You do not 
know the sacrifice you wish me to 
make ; ’ and I did not know — alas ! 
I sometimes fear that 1 shall never 
know what he meant.” 

Though exhausted at the time, 
Ef^ira felt much comfort from this 
conversation with her father. It 
was a relief to have spoken of her 
sorrows; and his silent sympathy 
was more to her than any words 
could have been. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The season came to an end in over ; and, rich in fame and purse, 
London, Parliament adjourned, and he prepared to return home, 
the fashionable world diapers^ in But yet one more triumph 
oH directions. Giovanni’s last ap- awaited him. He received an 
et Covent Garden was offer from Paris, too liberal for 
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Lini to refuse. He consented to 
sing for two nights only, on condi- 
tion of the terms being doubled. 
The arrogant demand was immedi- 
ately acc^ed to, and Giovanni went 
over to Paris. 

His success was complete. He 
was home from the concert-hall on 
the shoulders of the crowd. Wher- 
ever he went they flocked to sec 
him. He received presents of every 
description, bouquets and jewels; 
the Conservatoire crowned him, and 
bestowed honorary titles on him. 

“I have nothing left to wish 
for,” ho wrote to Elvira. “ I am 
on the topmost step of the ladder. 
Eejoice with me; 1 have nothing 
more to win.” 

He returned to his hotel the last 
night before leaving Paris, to find a 
foreign despatch on the table. The 
message was very brief: ‘‘Elvira is 
frightfully ill : come quickly, if you 
would see her alive.” 

Who can describe the misery of 
that journey 1 Night and day he 
travelled, and it seemed to him that 
the swift express trains crawled at 
a foot-pace. The time lost in cross- 
ing ^lont Ccnis seemed intermin- 
able — double and treble relays of 
horses and mules were sent on, but 
the time seemed endless. 

Ho reached Florence at last. 
There, waiting for him at the sta- 
tion, stood the old Cavaliere. “ She 
is better ! ” he shouted, before the 
train had time to stop. “ She is 
already better, thanks be to God ! ” 

Before many moments had passed, 
Giannetto stood by the bedside of 
his wife. 

Though the summer was at its 
height, the warm weather had not 
restored Elvira’s strength. Her 
family, always beside her, did not 
perceive how thin she grew; and 
they became so much accustomed to 
the little short cough, which had 
never left her since her illness at 
Borne, that at last they scarcely 
noticed it at alL 


The lovely colour that now so 
frequently succeeded her paleness, 
foreshadowed, alas! too truly, the 
dreaded inalatiia Inglese — the con- 
sumption that is so little known, 
but so greatly feared, in Italy. She 
had not appeared more failing or ill 
than usud, when one day she was 
seized with a very violent fit of 
coughing, attended with much pain. 
Fearful that she had caught fresh 
cold, they sent for the doctor, who 
pronounced her to be suffering fix>m 
acute inflammation of the lungs. 
“ She cannot live,” said the doctor ; 
“ the disease gains ground. It may 
be days or weeks, possibly months ; 
but I can do nothing.” 

Two days afterwards she broke a 
blood-vessel ; and the danger seemed 
so imminent that they at once tele- 
graphed for Giannetto. Before his 
arrival, however, the first anxiety 
had passed away; and, although 
much weakened, she was pronounced 
out of immediate danger. 

Giannetto proved a most tender 
and efficient nurse; but ho abso- 
lutely refused to believe in her 
danger, and was almost rude to the 
doctor when he spoke desiwndingly 
of his patient’s state. He was 
always insisting that she was better, 
getting well. 

Everything that money could 
procure of the rarest and most costly 
nature he obtained for Elvira ; soft 
eider-down from Germany, ricih 
Indian shawls, luxurious Eng lish 
sofas and invalid chairs. He liked 
her to wear costly lace, and put 
beautiful rings that he had pui^ 
chased for her in London and Paris 
on her little thin fingers. 

“My Elvm is a great and rich 
lady,” he said to her ; “ and when 
she is well again, we will buy a 
beautiful villa at Florence,^ and 
become grand Signori.” 

She would sometimes hold out 
her fi3)gei8 and watch the rings drop 
off oim by (me. “Look, Nino 
mine,” she said:; “like tiiese, the 
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pleasures and licbes of this woild 
are dro]> 2 )ing from me ! ” He could 
not bo aiigiy with her now when 
she said these things. 

Fra Geronimo was living at his 
Franciscan home at Fiesole when 
the news reached him of Giannetto's 
return to Florence. Ho waited 
some days, and then determined 
that he would seek him out. Two 
or three times he called at the Casa 
Mattoi, and each time Giannetto 
was denied to him. Once Elvira 
sent for him, and begged him to see 
her husband ] and, if necessary, to 
force him into an interview. 

“ Father,” she said, I feel that 
every day that passes now is an 
opportunity lost. See him, and tell 
him that I am dying, that before 
many weeks he will be alone ; and 
tell him that I cannot die till his 
soul is safe, till ho returns to the 
God whom he has forsaken. For 
thor,” she added suddenly, the 
hectic hue flushing into her face, 
** it is not that he does not believe ; 
he believes — ^he suffers — I know it.” 

He believes and suffers,” re- 
peated the friar. *‘My daughter, 
I have prayed long for him, I have 
striven against the power of the 
enemy; and by God’s grace I shall 
prevail, and his soul shall be saved I” 

That night, when all were at rest, 
Fra Geronimo slowly and patiently 
paced the Borgo Pmti. He knew 
that this was the hour in which 
Giannetto allowed himself exercise 
and relaxation from the constant 
attendance on his wife; and he 
awaited his return homeward. 

The night was calm and still, the 
silence o^y now and then broken 
by the irregular clang of different 
church-bells, telling the quarters of 
each passing hour. The shadow of 
the tall friar looked almost gigantic 
as it fell before him ; and Giannetto 
started back when he saw it, as he 
came up the street, and the song he 
had been softly singing died away 
unfinished on hi«t bps. 


" Giannetto,” said the liiar — and 
Giannetto started again at the sound 
of his old, once familiar name — “ I 
have sought you day after day, and 
the doors are closed against me. I 
must speak ^vitli you, Giannetto,” 
Would that you would leave me 
to myself,” said Giannetto, angrily; 

I need no meddling monk to pry 
into my affairs.” 

The friar laid his hand power- 
fully upon his arm. I know your 
secret,” ho said. “You have no- 
thing to tell me that I do not know.” 

Giannetto shuddered. “Then I 
need tell you nothing. Father. 
Leave me in peace.” 

They had reached the door of the 
house. Almost as if the hand of 
the friar acted on him as a spell, 
Giannetto opened it ; and they pass- 
ed side by side into a large room on 
the ground-floor. It was not dark, for 
the moon streamed in, and her ghost- 
ly, colourless light filled the room. 

Giannetto flung himself down on 
a chair, his face turned sullenly away. 
Fra Geronimo slowly paced the room, 
his eyes bent on the ground. 

“Giannetto,” he said — and the 
low hollow tone spoke of mental 
and physical suffering — “1 must 
have you listen, and forgive me if 
1 speak too much of mysedf. I was 
once young, and strong, and brill- 
iant, as you are now. My life began 
in courts. I was rich, I was pros- 
perous, and beloved. Giannetto, I 
also was a scoffer. To me, God was 
a mockery ; religion the foolery of 
priests and women. My life was 
all enjoyment. 1 cared for nothing, 
thought of nothing, but the pleas- 
ures of the hour. I watched my 
mother’s heart break slowly; for, 
Giannetto, she loved me — I was her 
idol, and I spumed her God. She 
had another son.” The friar’s voice 
grew lower and more husky as ho 
spoke on. 

“ This son was young, and fresh, 
and innocent. On her deathbed 
she charged me to guard and watch 
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over him for her sake. 0 God ! 

0 God ! I swore to do so. I broke 
the oath. I was wild, dissolute, 
and recked not what I did. Into 
the dark regions of sin and hell I 
led him. I surrounded him with 
temptation. 1 laughed to see him 
yield ; and thus I led him on, from 
bad to worse, till the measure of 
his iniquity was full, and there was 
no time for atonement. Giannetto, 
he died cursing God and man ; and 

1 knew that I — I — ^his brother, his 
sworn guardian — had driven him to 
damnation ! ” 

Ho paused in his walk to and fro, 
and clasping his hands, he stood 
before Giannetto, who had bowed 
his head on the table. 

“ I tell you, that since that hour 
I have known no peace. I tore 
myself from homo, — it was a time 
of madness and despair. I sought 
oblivion in vain \ the wild eyes of 
iny dying brother haunted me night 
and day, and the awful blasphemy 
of his words, as the foam of death 
was gathering on his lips — good 
God ! they haunt mo now. Then 
came a time of illness, and all said 
that I must die ; but life was strong 
within me, and there was work for 
me to do. I lived — a blighted, suf- 
fering man — ^for God had work for 
me to do. 

There was a priest, an old man, 
who came to tend me. God has 
rewarded him for what he did for 
me. Ho gave mo hope ; he bade 
me spend my life in bringing souls 
to God. * Aitone,* he said ; ‘ bring 
back the fallen ones to Christ ] and 
so, by saving many souls, atone for 
destroying one.* 

‘‘ I wont forth to the combat, armed 
by St Francis with Humility, Fast- 
ing, and Poverty ; and the years go 
on, but the atonement is yet unac- 
complished. I pray, I fastj but 
there is one soul 1 cannot win, there 
is one sinner I cannot save. Gian- 
netto, have pity on me — ^have pity 
on yourself! ** 


He stood before him, toll and 
powerful; and the pale moon lit 
up his figure, leaving Giannetto 
shrunken, shivering in the shade. 
The monk’s voice changed to a 
softer, gentler strain — 

“ ^^ino, my son, there is not much 
time remaining. The light of an- 
other world begins to beam on the 
brow of your angel- wife — she is 
dying ! You strive not to believe 
it ; but, Kino, it is true. Kot many 
weeks are left you of her love — the 
time flies fast, — repent while yet 
she lives, and let her die in peace ! 
Tell her all. You have much to 
renounce — ^fame, riches, happiness 
— but you have all to gain. I 
charge you, if you love her, to 
repent ! ” Another pause. The 
friar sank on liis knees. 

“ Once more, Giannetto, I be- 
seech you to repent ! Suffering ! 
'vvhat is present suffering compared 
to the peace which passes all under- 
standing! What is daily, hourly 
suffering, compared to the agony of 
unrepentant remorse — remorse that 
will stand beside you night and day, 
will infuse a bitter gall into every 
pleasure, will sharpen every pain, 
and will linger on in the very 
memory of your young dead wife ? 
Have pity on Elvira — have pity on 
yourself ! ’* 

Still Giannetto lay with his arms 
stretched out before him, and his 
head hidden. He writhed as the 
friar spoke, but he answered 
nothing. 

Once more the friar rose to his 
full height, gazing down on the 
prostrate figure — “Giannetto, one 
more appeal ! Who are you, what 
are you, that you should brave the 
"ivrath of God ! The worm crushed 
under the foot of man is not more 
impotent or more contemptible. 
There, as you stand, the strength of 
manhood pours through your veins, 
your intellect tells you that in 
knowledge of good and evil man is 
as a god, and yet, in the pride of 
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your being, you cannot understand 
what it is to die. Wow is your 
hour, you say; but the hour passes 
away, and you are not. You be- 
lieve — I know it ; it is not that you 
cannot believe. It is that openly 
and avowedly you say, * Let me eat 
and drink, for to-morrow I die ! ' 
And thus you would make the 
Word of God of none effect; and 
such will be the end — ^you will eat 
and drink, and to-morrow you die — 
unless My son, my son ! eigh- 

teen hundred years ago, an Atone- 
ment was made for man, in suffering, 
in agony, in shame ! Your Saviour 
pitied you ; have pity on yourself I ” 

Giannetto raised his head — the 
agon}, of the struggle was visible in 
his haggard face, but the conquest 
was achieved. “ Father, Father, I 
yield ! Teach me to repent ! ” 

Long hours through that night 
Giannetto and the Franciscan re- 
mained together. Giannetto made 
a full and free confession. No car 
heard or eye saw what passed be- 
tween them; but the dawn had 
already gleamed in the sky before 
they BO])arated, — Giannetto, worn 
out, to throw himself on his bed ; 
the friar to go on with his work, 
fasting and in prayer, befoio the 
mercy-seat of God. 

The following day was Sunday, 
and Elvira rose from her bed about 
the middle of the day ; but Gian- 
netto did not come as usual to carry 
her into the music-room, and watch 
and tend her. Her father brought 
her in before going to mass, and 
they left her alone, anxious and 
watching for her husband’s coming. 

After they were all gone, Gian- 
netto came quietly in and stood by 
her side. She raised her eyes to 
his face, and saw that it was very 
pale ; but there was a look in his 
eyes, as he knelt down beside her, 
tlbit gave her heart such a strange 
bound of hope, that for one moment 
she was speechless. 

He linelt on silently by the 


couch, where she lay pure as a lily 
and almost as white, his eyes eager- 
ly watching every movement of her 

“Nino” she said at lengUi, “I 
had a dream last night — such a 
strange dream ! It seemed to me 
that I lay here as usual, and yet 
the room was not the same. A 
window was before me, the lattice 
set wide open; and a glorious 
stream of yeUow light was flooding 
in, — and there, in the li^t, which 
shone like a golden glory, knelt our 
little child. Her hands were clasped 
in prayer, and she was dressed, liko 
the holy Innocents, in purest wliite ; 
and all around her, shadowy, till 
they seemed but wings of peail, 
hovered the pigeons of St Mark. 
The child was praying, and at times 
she appeared to pause and listen 
intenUy. Sadness, then anxiety, 
then sorrow, seemed to follow each 
other in shades across her face as 
she listened — ^then all changed into 
one biilliant, radiant smile; her 
little hands were uplifted, her 
robe seemed to become a robe 
of glory, and a soft cloud hid her 
from my sight. There was a sound 
of sweet singing in the air, and I 
thought I heard the words, ‘ Alle- 
luia ! Alleluia ! a triumph has been 
won ! ’ Then all passed away, till 
I felt something soft and waiiu in 
my arms, nestling to me, and a 
little voice, which said, ‘Mother, 
miother, I have finished the woik 
that was giveur me to do,’ — and I 
awoke. It was only the first peep 
of dawn, hut already some one was 
leaving the house, for I heard steps 
going down the street. Oh, Nino ! 
my arms feel so empty, my heart so 
hungry! Nino, Nino 1 she never 
learnt to call me mother I ” She hid 
her face, struggling with her tears. 

Giannetto held her closely in his 
arms; then taking her small thin 
hands in his, he drew them on to 
his bowed head, as he murmured 
rather than spoke — “Elvira, pray 
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for me, that God will be merciful 
to me a sinner.” 

Elvira started up, her face beam- 
ing with a perfect joy — ‘‘ Oh, my 
I^ino, is it; true ? Has God granted 
me this precious gift 9 Now at last 
I can die in peace.” 

‘‘Not die, my darling; oh, not 
•die ! Live, to help me to atone for 
the hitter past ! ” 

“ Ah, Nino ! we will go home 
together, and kneel at yoiu: mother’s 
knees, and she will bless us both, 
and all will thenceforth be peace.” 
Then suddenly she added, “ Let us 
go at once, Nino. Do not put it 
•off one single day. The poor mo- 


ther, she has watched and pined so 
long ! Ah, how happy I am now !” 

“ Elvira,” said Giannetto, clasp- 
ing her hands, “it shall be as you 
say; but — ^but then you must leam 
my secret,” — and he shuddered 
violently. “ Can you bear it 1 ” 

“ Nino,” she said, gently, “ there 
are no secrets in the grave.” She 
lay back, breathless and exhausted. 

Nino went on, speaking very 
gently — “Elvira mine, Fra Gero- 
nimo must go with us; he would 

wish to be with you ” 

“ At the last,” she finished ; for 
he had bowed his head in grief too 
deep for tears. 


chapteh XII. 


The long and painful journey was 
over, and at last Elvira lay in her 
husband’s early home. It had been 
a very difficult one: many times 
they had stopped on the way, terri- 
fied at the deadly weakness which 
crept over her, and it was always 
her own wish that hurried them on. 

“ Let us hasten, Nino,” she would 
say — “let us hasten on; the time 
grows very short.” The last two 
hours she had to be carried in a 
litter on men’s shoulders, for the 
paths to San Jacopo were too rough 
and narrow for any other mode of 
•conveyance. 

Every comfort and luxury that 
she could think of had been sent on 
by Signora Celeste. She herself 
accompanied them part of the way. 
•and then returned to Florence, by 
Elvira’s special wish. Elvira had 
a sort of feeling that, in giving her- 
self entirely to Carola’s core, she 
should in some measure make up 
for Giannetto’s long neglect. 

Carols spent her days of expecta- 
tion wandering through the house, 
arranging and rearranging, over and 
over again, the bed, sofa, and soft 
•chairs which had arrived from Flo- 
rence. Her joy in receiving again 


her long-lost son was very great. 
She ^eted him with the brightest, 
happiest of looks, and refrained 
from one word of reproach ; but the 
sight of her worn and altered faco 
grieved him more than any words 
she could have uttered. 

The Cvrato was much changed ; 
he was failing fast, and very infirm. 
He was glad to welcome Giannetto 
back ; but there was a certain stern- 
ness even in his welcome which 
Giannetto perceived at once. The 
good priest was fat too just-minded 
and honest-hearted not to show by 
liis manner that he greatly blamed 
his old pupil for his long and cruel 
absence. 

Jjj his old companions and fel- 
low-fishermen Giannetto was re- 
ceived with a good deal of awe and 
wonder, but little cordiality. All 
perceived at a glance the great dis- 
parity that h^ been established 
between them, in manner, dress, 
and appearance, as much as in 
wealth and station. It was a rdief 
now and then to poor Caiola to go 
out and have a comfortable chat 
with one or other of her friends; 
for the refindbent that filled her 
own house bewildered her. “ I feel 
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as if he were not my own son,” she 
would say, rather piteously. “He 
is such a grand Signore, it would 
become me rather to curtsy to him, 
^ and wait upon him, than he should 
do everything for me, as he does 
now; and my daughter-in-law — 
alas I it is sad to see how she fades 
away! Truly, she is already an 
angel!” And the good woman 
brushed away a tear. 

Fra Geronimo had taken up his 
abode in the house of young Andrea. 
On Sunday he preached to the fisher- 
congregation, and at other times 
visited the sick and poor, and spent 
his time with the good Curato. > 

•It was evening. All was pro- 
foundly calm and still. The little 
waves c&me softly in, kissing the 
pebbles on the beach; the fisher- 
boats dotted the almost unbroken 
surface of the blue wide sea; and 
now and then a sea-gull, gleaming 
white as snow, dipped his long 
wings in the water, uttering his 
strange wild cry, and shaking oif the 
drops, all shining, from his plumage, 

Elvira lay, propped up by cush- 
ions, close to the window of her 
room, which looked towards the 
sea. It was set wide open, so that 
she might catch the faintest breath 
of air. Carola was beside her; 
Giannetto knelt in his customary 
attitude; Fra Geronima sat like a 
statue, dark and motionless, in a 
comer of the room. Carola was 
telling Elvira, in broken words, the 
early history of her son. 

“It is now,” she said, “some 
thirly years since our Giannetto 
was born, and before one year had 
passed, his father died. It was a 
bitter trial to me, as you may well 
conceive, when years passed on, and 
J^y <>ne comfort and hope, 
continued speechless. We tried to 
think that it was only slow develop- 
ment— that the power of speech 
/ would come ; but, alas ! more and 
more ijb grew upon us as a fact, that 
my child was dumb — dumb from 


his birth. Giannetto, give her wine. 
This hot weather makes her faint, 
poor child ! ” 

Giannetto gave her wine, which 
she swallowed eagerly. “ Go on, go 
on,” she said ; and Carola proceeded : 

“ Giannetto was a good and lov- 
ing child. For a long time it 
seemed as if his sad misfortnno 
would not affect his happiness ; but 
as he grew older, alas ! they took to 
mocking him — boys and men would 
laugh at his infirmity, and make 
him furious. His father before him 
was a passionate man, but not so 
passionate as oi^r Giannetto. Had 
it not been for the goodness of our 
CuratOf I know not what I could 
have done. He took him somewhat 
off my hands, gave him an educa- 
tion, loved him, cared for him, and, 
as I thought, was curing him of all 
his wild vain longings. Elvira, 
my sweet daughter, he was such a 
beautiful and clever boy ! Hone in 
all the country round were like him 
— so strong, so active ! Perhaps 
some of the taunting arose from 
jealousy; for no one, in work or 
sport, did half so well as ho : and 
yet they seized upon his one defect, 
and never gave him peace. 

“So it went on. As my hoy 
grew older, he grew more sad ; and 
yet I know not why. I thought he 
was becoming more resigned. Per- 
haps it was that I had prayed so 
long — ^that I had learnt to think I 
saw my prayer’s accomplishment. 

So it was — such was his state 
— ^^vhen an English Conte came to 
San Jacopo; hut, Elvira, you have 
heard all this before?” 

Elvira shook her head. “ Go on, 
go on,” she repeated. 

“ He was a good and kind-hearted 
man, this Signor Conte, and he took 
much interest in my boy. I had 
saved up a little sum, but very little, 
for then we were very poor ; and tho 
Curato also had a few lire, bnt so 
few — ^foT, just before, the little he 
had saved had all to he given away 
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to a poor widow wlio was ill. This 
money we had meant to lay np, and 
add to, till them should be enough 
to send Giannetto to some great 
doctor who perhaps might cure him ; 
but when the Signor Conte heard 
our story, he proposed to take Gian- 
netto with him to Nice, to let him 
see the doctors there. 

Ah ! who can tell our gratitude? 
It seemed a gift sent straight from 
heaven. I wearied Madonna and 
San Jacopo with thanks. He was 
gone three days, and on the fourth 
came back.” 

Elvira started forward — “ Cured 1 
You say ho was cured ?” 

‘‘Alas ! no,” replied Carola. “He 
came home driven to despair; for 
they had told him plainly, had said 
that his infirmity was quite incur-, 
able — ^that none ever recovered who 
were bom dumb.” 

Elvira sank back. Again they 
gave her wine. She looked faint 
and exhausted, but murmured still, 
“ Go on.” 

“ Alas ! I come to the mystery of 
my story. He was half mad and 
in despair. Every day I saw how 
the fire was burning within. He 
grew reckless; he cared not what 
he did. But surely, surely you have 
heard all this before 1 

“ There was a storm, so wild, so 
terrible, it seemed a marvel that 
anything alive escaped ; and all 
night long my boy was out at sea. 
The great waves came roaring in ; 
the thunder crashed and rolled. 
Santa Maria ! as we stood on the 
beach we* thought the Last Day had 
come ! With the first early streak* 
of dawn I heard a strange sound 
from the sea. Elvira, you know it 
well. It was Giannetto singing. 
Over the storm it rose ; it made me 
shrink with terror. For the first 
time I heard the voice of my eon : 
his life was saved and his dumbness 
cured.” She covered her face with 
her hands for one moment, then 
looked up, the tears streaming from 
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her eyes. “ But, alas ! from that 
time forward be never crossed the 
threshold of a church — ho never 
confessed — ho spumed all holy 
things — ^he was, we feared, forsa]^ 
by his God ! ” 

From the darkening comer where 
he sat, Geronimo drew. near. He 
spoke low, and with authority. 
“ Giannetto, the time has come ; 
tell all.” 

The shadows of evening were 
growing deeper, and Elvira lay pale 
and motionless. 

“Elvira, you shall know all.” 
Giannetto’s voice was so harsh and 
husky, that they scarcely recognised 
its sound. “ You, who have never 
known such things, how can you 
understand what it was to me when 
my hopes were dashed to the 
ground? How can you know? 
You were never shut out and iso- 
lated Itom your fellow-men- — de- 
spised, scorned, and mocked — an 
outcast from them all. From a 
child, the rebellion in my heart had 
been growing stronger. Why was 
I born ? What had I done to be so 
miserable ? One thing that always 
maddened me was the sound of 
music. I loved it with a passionate 
love; and, alas! it was the sound 
of the human voice that was my 
passion. 

“The Curaio once gave me a 
violin. I had it for some days ; 
then I told him I had lost it. It 
was not true — I had broken it into 
a thousand pieces ; for I could only 
produce sounds which roused up all 
my passionate longings, and made 
me more embittered than ever. Hd 
used to talk to me of resignation — 
it seemed such a mockery 1 Why 
should I be resigned ? Why was I 
— I only — to be singled out for 
laughter and for shme? What 
had Gtod done for me that I should 
be resigned? 

“Elvira, at this time that my 
mother tells yon ^f, these wild and 
>ncked thoughts were strongest. 
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It was but shortly before that the 
cruel blow had fallen, when they 
had told me I had no hope 3 and I 
was desperate. 

was out alone that awful 
ni^ht, far out at sea, when the 
storm came on. I was mad. I 
longed to die. 1 saw Death close 
to me, staring me in the face ; and 
in my frenzy 1 said in my heart, 
*Let me curse God and die ! * The 
waves came leaping round me ; the 
lightning seemed to rend open all 
the depths of the heavens. It 
came on me, fiercely and more 
fierce, that mad thought, never to 
go home, but out there — alone — to 
curse my God and die. I was on 
my knees, and in my agony I cried, 

‘ What is life to me 1 Only grant 
me the power of speech, and I care 
not for death or hell ! Speech ! 
speech ! and I care not for my soul !' 
Elvira, I know not how, but either 
from heaven or hell that awful cry 
was answered. I heard the first 
sound of my own voice, and I sank 
down cowering in the boat, in a 
terror too great for utterance, I 
thought I had sold my soul ! El- 
vira, Elvira, hear me still ! He 
eays ” — (catching the monk’s robe, 
he held it up convulsively) — “he 
says it may have come from God. 
That in that form it may have been 
sent as a great and terrible tempta- 
tion — ^that my cry may have been 
answered from heaven, not hell. 
Oh, who can say what comforts 
these words have given me ! I 
have thought there was no atone- 
ment I have thought that, even if 
there were repentance, it would imply 
renunciation of my voice, my whole 
career. God help me ! I thought 
that 1 had sold my soul ! Elvira ! 
wife ! ” But Elvira lay insensible. 

For days after this terrible narra- 
tion, Elvira hovered betw^ life 
and death. At last there came a 
time in which they said, “ All hope 
is over, and but few hours are left.” 

She lay, as ushal, by the window, 


panting for air ; and Giannetto 
alone was with her. In feeble, 
gasping words she spoke to him of 
hope to come, of pardon, and of 
peace. She was going home, she 
said, leaving him alone in the wide 
and weary world, perhaps through 
long, long years of penance, to ex- 
piate his sin. Giannetto’s head 
was bowed, and he only reiterated — 
“Elvira ! O Elvira ! do not leave me ! ” 
She told him she was going be- 
fore — to pray for him. Once, in 
bitter anguish, he cried aloud, “My 
punishment is greater than I can 
bear.” But she spoke on ; and ever 
her words dwelt on the peace which 
passeth understanding — on the re- 
ward to be looked for, by God’s 
grace, when the weary race is run. 
And so the hours drew on. 

Over the dark sea, over the silent 
streets, the night came softly down. 
One by one the large pale stars 
shone out in the southern sky. 

Breaking the solemn watches of 
the night, came the low murmur of 
chanting and the tinkling of a little 
bell. Out of the church passed a 
slow procession, bearing the “ Viati- 
cum ” to a passing soul. Two and 
two, followed the simple fishermen 
to the door of Giannetto’s house, 
and then they knelt down in the 
street, and the priest and Fra Gero- 
nimo went in alone. 

It was over. The last rites were 
accomplished, the last words said, 
and they thought that she slept. 
Giannetto knelt beside her bed, his 
eyes fixed on her face, his hands 
^clasping hers. 

Pale, and not understanding such a 
woe, the peasant-mother watched and 
wept ; and the long hours stole on. 

Suddenly burst a cry from Carola 
— “ Giannetto ! O Giannetto ! ” 
^^Hush, hush!" ho said; “you 
will wake her — she sleeps I ” 

“ Hot sleep, Giannetto ; it is not 
sleep, but death ! ” 

Still he knelt on, as if he had not 
heard ; and her hands were grow- 
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ing cold in his. All thought, all 
feeling gone, save one, that she was 
dead — his idol — his beloved — ^gone 
from him, and for ever ! 

Seeing that he did not move, 
Oarola went out and called Fra 
Qeronimo. Tenderly the Franciscan 
laid his hand on Giannetto’s shoul- 
der. Giannetto,” he said, ‘^my 
son, come with me.” 

Gentle and docile as a child, 
Giannetto rose and followed him 
out, a broken-hearted man. 

The fishermen were waiting for 
him outside in the street — foremost 
among them Pietro Zei — all eager 
to grasp his hands. Giannetto ! 
Giannetto ! pardon us ; we knew 
not what we did. Ah ! pardon, 
pardon us ! ” 

They thronged round him. Gian- 
netto took Pietro’s outstretclied 
hand, raising his glassy eyes from 
the ground. “ Friends,” ho said, ‘‘ as 
I hope to be forgiven, I forgive you 
freely.” 

He went on with the friar to the 
Curators house, leaving the rough 
fishermen sobbing like children. 

A few days after the funeral of 
his wife, Giannetto left his native 
town with the Franciscan. I heard 
from the Curato that he had entered 
one of the religious orders ; and 
some years passed away. 

Once more I heard of him. We 
were living near Pisa ; and one day, 
with a small number of friends, we 
visited a Carthusian monastery in a 
remote valley, which is very little 
known to the world in genei^ It 
was a wild, desolate place — the 
monks supporting themselves by 
the produce of their land, hnd by 
the alms bestowed on them in re- 
quital for their prayers. 

There were about twelve of them 
at the time of our visit — fewer than 
usual ; for fever, combined with the 
peculiar austeritiesof their order, had 
considerably thinned their ranks. * 

The women of our party were 
not admitted within the gates ; but 
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I myself and a friend were taken by 
a lay-brother to the cell of the Su- 
perior, and round the buildings. 

The Superior received us with 
dignified courtesy, and showed us as, 
much of the monastery as was allow- 
ed. He conducted us into the 
gloomy chapel, where one or two of 
the white-robed monks were kneel- 
ing. They never moved when we 
entered, but knelt on, rigid, as if 
hewn out of the stone. He showed 
us the beautiful cloister with its 
twisted marble pillars and vaulted 
roof. On the walls, cut on the 
stone, were the names of the dead, 
their secular names as well as those 
adopted by them on entering the 
Order — the last link after death 
with the outer world — and among 
them I read this — 

GIOVANNI BATTISTA NENCINI. FBA 
GIOVANNI. DEO GRATIAS. 

I turned to the Superior and 
asked him when this penitent had 
died. “ Two years ago,” he said. 
“Fra Giovanni led the holiest of 
lives. He practised every penance 
and austerity permitted by our 
rule; and from the time he took 
the vows, he never spoke again. No 
ear ever heard the sound of his 
voice till the last moment of his life. 
He died of the malaria in the heat 
of summer. He lay on ashes in the 
chapel, for such was his humble 
desire ; and when the last moment 
came, he stretched out his arms as 
if to grasp some vision, and fell 
back murmuring ‘ Deo gratias.’ 
And see, we had those words en- 
graved below his name.” 

It was, from first to last, a strange 
story, and one that I can never for- 
get. 1 wished to hear more of those 
years after Elvira's death ; but the 
Curato^ was dead, and I c^d find 
notirAi^''Of Fra Geronimo. I sought 
after him for some time, and did not 
give up the qlMt till I had learnt 
that he had be^ sent on some far- 
off foreign mission in the East. 
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THE PAYMEiCT OF THE FIVE MILLURDS. 

As soon as it became known, on to them without entailing any 
five yeais ago, that France had to material perturbation. Such, how- 
hand over £200,000,000 to Ger- ever, has turned out to be the case ; 
many, it was generally predicted and of all the lessons furnished by 
that the financial eqidlibrium of the war, no other is more practice 
Europe would be upset by the or more strange. The story of it is 
transfer of so vast a sum from told, in detail, in a specif report 
one country to another, and that which has recently been addre»9ed 
the whole system of international by M. Ldon Say to the Commission 
monetary relationship woiUd be of the Budget in the French Chaiii< 
thrown into confusion. Appre- ber. It is so curious and instruc- 
hcnsions of an analogous nature tive that it is well worth while to 
were abundantly expressed when analyse it. It may, however, be 
the two French loans successively mentioned, that the order of exposi- 
came out. Wise bankers shook tion adopted by M. Say is not fol- 
their heads in Frankfort, London, lowed here. To render the tele 
Amsterdam, and Brussels, and as- clear to English readers, the form 
sured their listeners that, though of it is changed, 
the money would probably be sub- But before explaining the pro- 
scribed, it could not possibly be cesses by which the war indemnity 
paid up under five years at least, was paid, it will be useful to recaU 
And yet the whole of this vast the principal features of the position 
transaction was carried out between in which France was placed by her 
1st June 1871 and 5th September defeat. It is now computed that 
1873 ; twenty-seven months suf- the entire cost of the campaign 
ficed for its completion; and not amounted, directly and indirectly, 
one single serious difficulty or dis- to about £416,000,000 ; and this 
order was produced by it. The fact outlay may bo divided into five 
was that the commercial world had sections,— the first throe of which 
no idea of its own power; it thought were declared officially by the Min- 
itself much smaller than it really ister of Finance in his report of 
is; it failed altogether to suspect 28th October 1873, while the two 
that its own current operations were others have been arrived at by a 
already so enormous that even the comparison of various private cal- 
remittance of five milliards from dilations. They are composed as 
France to Germany could be grafted ^ follows ; — 

1. Snjns paid hy France for her omi military operations— 

War expenses to the end of 1872, . . . £76,480,000 

Food bought for Paris before the siege, . . 6,781,000 

Assistance to families of soldiers, &c., . . 2,000,000 

Balance of war expenses payable out of the Liquidation 
Account, ...... 21,942,000 

Total of French expenses proper, . . £107,203,000 

2. Sums paid to Oermany— ss=ss==s=5======s= 

Indemnity, ...... £200,000,000 

Interest on un^d instalmdtits of indemnity, , 12,066,000 

Maintenance of German army of occupation, . 9,945,000 

Taxes levied by the Gerid^s, . , . 2,468,000 

Total paid to Gennany, 


£224,478,000 
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3. Collateral expemee-- 

Cost of issue of the various war loans, rebates of in- 
terest, exchange, and cost of remitting the indemnity, i£25, 247,000 

Loss or ^minution of taxes and revenue in consequence 
of the war, 14,567,000 

Total of collateral expenses, ;g3 9, 8 14,000 

4. R^uisitions in cash or objects — 

Supplied by towns or individuals, including the 
is, 000, 000 paid by Paris— estimated at . , ;gl 5,000,000 

5. Loss of profits consequent upon (he susptMion of trade-- 

Estimated at .... . £30,000,000 

Ei^sume. 

£107,203,000 
224,478,000 
39,814,000 

15.000. 000 

30.000. 000 

General total, . . £4 16,405, 000 

Now, what has France to show when completed (it is not all 
against this % voted yet), will amount to about 

Her annual gains before the war £26,000,000 a-year ; and that is 
were put by M. Maurice Block the real sum which is to be de- 
(* Europe, Politique et Sociale,’ p. ducted from the annual profits of 
317) at £900,000,000 ; unfortu- the country in consequence of the 
nately he does not tell us how war. Now, if those profits were 
much of this she spends, and how only £80,000,000, and if they axe 
much she lays by; but there is not progressing, but standing still 
a prevalent impression in France at their previous rate, this dediic- 
that her annual savings amount to tion would absorb almost a third 
£80,000,000. We shall mention of them ; but as they are continually 
presently a calculation which seems advancing — as every branch of trade 
to indicate that, during the later in France is active — as foreign corn- 
period of the Empire, they must merce, which is generally accepted 
have amounted to a considerably as a safe test of national prosperity, 
larger sum than this; but if we was one-fifth larger in 1873 than in 
admit it, for the moment, as correct, 1869 — it may fairly be supposed 
it would follow that the cost of the that, after paying the £26,000,000 
war, in capital, represented five of war taxes, France is effectively 
years’ accumulation of the net pro; laying by as much as she did in the 
fits of the country. It is not, how- best years before the war, whatever 
ever, in that form that a proportion that really was. 
can be established between liabili- After this rough indication of the 
ties and resources ; the measurement situation, we shall better understand 
must be made, net in capital, but the story of the five milliards. It 
in interest, for it is, of course, in is scarcely possible to disassociate it 
the latter form alone — that is to from the general attendant circum- 
say, in new taxation to pay interest stances of the position as a whole ; 
on loans — ^that France now feels the two should be kept in view 
the pressure. That new taxation, together. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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The payment of the indemnity, commercial towns of Germany, and 
and the detailed conditions under shall be effected in gold or silver, 
which that payment was to be made, in English, Prussian, Dutch, or 
were stipulated in the three treaties Belgian bank-notes, or in commer- 
or conventions signed successively cial bills of the first class.” The 

at Versailles, Ferri6res, and Frank- rates of exchange on coin were 

fort, in January, March, and May fixed at 3f. 75c. per thaler, or at 

1871. It was determined by the 2f. 15c. per Fnmkfort florin; and 

last-named treaty that pajpents it was agreed that the instalments 
can be made only in the principal should be paid as follows : — 

30 days after tlie suppression of the Commune, . £20,000,000 

During 1871, ..... 40,000,0(K) 

l&t May 1872, ..... 20,000,000 

2d March 1874, 120,000,000 


Total, 

The last £120,000,000 were to 
bear interest at 5 per cent. 

It must be particularly observed 
that no currency was to be libera- 
tive” excepting coin, German thalers 
or German florins. The other forms 
of money which the German Govern- 
ment consented to accept, did not 
constitute a definite payment; it 
was not until those other forms 
were converted into their equivalent 
value in thalers or in florins, that 
the payment became ‘‘ liberative.” 
This was the essential basis of the 
bargain. 

Furthermore, it was declared that 
the instalments must be paid at the 
precise dates fixed, neither before 
nor afterwards; and that no pay- 
ments on account should be allowed. 
It was not till July 1872 that leave 
was given to make partial payments,^ 
but only then with the express re- 
servation that such partial payments 
should never be for less than 
£4,000,000 at a time, and that 
one month’s notice of them should 
be given on each occasion. Under 
no circumstances, from first to last, 
was any payment permitted on ac- 
count. 

Two main conditions, therefore, 
governed theoperation: thefir8t,that 
aQ payments made in anything but 
coin or a proper German form were to 


. £200,000,000 

be converted into a Gorman form at 
the expense of France ; the second, 
that the proceeds of all bills or 
securities which fell due prioi to 
the date fixed for an ins^lment, 
were to be held over until that date. 
The dates themselves were ulti- 
mately changed — ^the last payment 
was advanced six months ; but, 
with two special exceptions, those 
conditions were rigorously enforced 
throughout the entire business. 

As the annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine to the German Empire 
obliged the Eastern Railway Com- 
pany of France to abandon all its 
lines within those provinces, it was 
agreed that Germany should pay for 
them, that the price shoidd bo 
£13,000,000, and that this sum 
should be deducted from the in- 
demnity. This was the first ex- 
ception. The second was, that Ger- 
many consented, as a favour, to 
accept £5,000,000 in French bank- 
notes. By these two means the 
£200,000,000 were reduced to 
£182,000,000. But thereto must 
be added £12,066,000 for interest 
whichaccrued successively during the 
transaction, and which carried the 
total for payment in coin or German 
money to £194,065,000. And even 
this was not quite all, for France 
had to furnish a further sum of 
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about .£580,000 for exchange, and The first payment (in Frezu^h 
for expenses in the conversion of bank-notes) was made on 1st JTune 
foreign securities into German value. 1871. As the fiist loan was not 
This last amount does not appear brought out until the end of the 
\o be finally agreed between the two same month, £5,000,000 were tak^n 
Gk>vemments — there is a dispute for the purpose from the Bank of 
about it ; but as the difference ox- France ; but with that exception, 
tends only to a few thousand pounds, and subject to temporary advances 
the final sum remitted may be (aa^will be seen hereafter), the funds 
taken at about £194,645,000, or for the entire outgoing were pro- 
at £199,645,000, if we include the vided by the two great loans ; the 
£5,000,000 of French bank-notes, interest was, however, charged sepa- 
Thc £13,000,000 credited for the mtely to the budget. Consequently, 
railways carried the entire total of the money was derived successively 
the indemnity, with interest and from the following sources : — 
expenses, to £212,645,000. 

Tlui value of the Alsace-Lorraine railways, . £13,000,0(K) 

Loan from the Bank of France, .... 5,000,000 

Out of the first loan for two milliards, . . 62,478,000 

Out of the second loan for three milliards, . . 120,102,000 

Out of the budgets of 1872 and 1873 (interest), . 12,065,000 

Total, £212,645,000 

It is not necessary to go into the is not possible to collect or carry 
details of the dealings with the £20,000,000 at a week's notice ; so 
Bank of France, of the subscription the Treasury was of course obliged 
of the loans, or of the dates and to keep on buying bills, as fast as 
proportions of the payments made it could get them, in order to have 
upon them j it will suffice to ob- a stock in hand for future needs, 
serve, as regards those elements of That stock fluctuated a good deal, 
the subject, that though the pay- and there is some contradiction in 
ments on the loans came in, nomin- M. Leon Say’s report as to its 
ally, before the dates fixed for the amount ; but it appears, at one 
delivery of the corresponding instal- period, to have ranged for months 
ments to Germany, they, practically, as high as £30,000,000, part of the 
were not always available in time, cash to pay for it being provided 
The reason was, that though the temporarily, until the loan moneys 
actual handing over to Berlin took came in, either by Exchequer bills, 
place at fixed periods, the remittances or by the Bank of France in notes, 
themselves were necessarily both* There was, moreover, towards the 
anterior and continuous, their pro- end of the operation, an advance 
coeds being accumulated by French made specially in gold by the Bank 
agents until wanted. The result of France; an^ as the circumstances 
was, that the French Ministry of under which it was effected present 
Finance was under the necessity of a certain interest, it will be worth 
making almost constant advances while to state themu In May 187S, 
on account of those remittances, the French Treasury had before it the 
Each time a payment was coming obligation of providing £40,000,000 
due, the means of effecting it had between 5th June and 5th Septem^ 
to 1^ arranged long beforehand. It ber; £24,000,000 of bills were in 
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band for the purpose^ and about converted into bills at various dates. 
£10,000,000 of instalments were But, after all, this aid did not suf- 
coming due on the loan ; but there lice ; the incomings from the loan 
was, at the best, a clear deficit did not arrive, practically, in time 
ofabout £6,000,000 in the resources for use, and the Treasury had to 
available. The Bank of Franco supply a further final balance of 
agreed to supply that sum ; but as, at £9,760,000 to enable the conclud- 
that very moment, the circulation of ing payment to Germany to be reg- 
its notes had reached £112,000,000, ulmly effected, 
and as it had, consequently, only a Finally, it may be noted that 
maigin of £16,000,000 between that there were thirty-three deliveries to 
figure and its total authorised issue Germany, the component parts of 
of £128,000,000, it seemed danger- each of which were so scrupulously 
ous to withdraw £6,000,000 of that verified by the representatives of the 
margin in notes, and it was decided Berlin Finance Department, that 
to effect the loan, by preference, in several days were occupied by the 
gold. It is worth remarking that this counting, on each occasion. Indeed, 
is probg^bly the first example, in the when thalers had to be told up, tho 
history of national banks, of a bank maximum got through in a day 
electing to make an advance in gold, never exceeded £32,000. 
as being less “ dangerous ” than the After these preliminary explana- 
delivery of its own notes. The tions we can now begin to show the 
French Treasury was of course well means by which the transfer was 
pleased to obtain bullion, which was performed. AVe will divide them, 
immediately liberative,” instead of in the first instance, into four cale- 
notes, which would have had to bo gories ; — 


1. German bank-notes and money collected in France 

after the war, £4,201,000 

2. French gold and silver, 20,492,000 

3. French bank-notes, 5,000,000 

4. Bills, 169,952,000 


Total, £199,645,(H)0 

The first observation to be made And, manifestly, the real total must 
here is, that the German money have been still larger. It cannot 
found in France amounts lo a sin- be supposed that the whole of the 
gulorly large sum j indeed, if this C^emian money spent in France 
proof of its importance had not been was reserved, by its French proprie- 
fumished, no one could possibly tors, for sale to their own Govem- 
have suspected that the invaders, ment ; it may be taken for granted 
for their personal and private neces- ‘that a considerable portion of it 
fiities, had spent anything like so went back straight to Germany, 
much. Their wants, as soldiers, through ordinary channels; and it 
were supplied, during the war, may be guessed that the entire sum 
either by stores sent from Germany, expended by the conquerors, out of 
or by requisitions levied in France ; their individual resources, in Ger- 
untU peace was signed they pa.id man money, was at least a half more 
for no objects of public or official thanthe amount here shown, and that 
lieed: all thm cash represented, it consequently attained £6,000,000. 
therefore, individual expenditure. The question is curious, and this 
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is the first time that any ofiScial 
information bearing on it has been 
published. It remains to add^ as 
regards this element of the payment, 
that, as might have been expected, 
the Oerman money was included, 
almost entirely, in the earlier instal- 
ments, and that scarcely any of it 
appeared in the later remittances. 

The £20,492,000 of French mon- 
ey was composed of £10,920,000 
in gold and £9,872,000 in silver. 
But it should be said at once that 
these figures express only the 
amounts transmitted by the French 
Government officially, and do not 
comprise the quantities of French 
gold bought by Germany or for- 
warded by private bankers to cover 
their own bills ; these other quanti- 
ties will be referred to presently. 
£6,000,000 of the Government gold 
were supplied by the Bank of 
France ; the rest was bought from 
dealers or furnished by the Trea- 
sury. Of the silver, £5,840,000 
were obtained in France, and 
£3,732,000 were drawn, in bars, 
from Hamburg, and coined in Paris. 

But those direct remittances of 
German and French cash repre- 
sented, after all, only about one- 
eighth of the entire payment; the 
other seven-eighths were transferred 
by bills, and it is in this section of 
the matter that its groat interest lies. 
It will at once be seen that, as no re- 
mittance in paper became “ libera- 
tive” until it was convci’ted into 
an equivalent value in thalers or in 
florins, the French Treasury could 
obtain no receipt for an instalment 
until all its various elements ha^ 
been so converted ; its object, 
therefore, was to obtain the largest 
possible amount of bills on Ger- 
many, so that, at their maturity, 
their proceeds might bo at once 
available in the prescribed fonn. 
But, at the same time, it was quite 
impossible to collect in France 
, VOL. oxvn.— NO. ncoxiL 


alone, within the time allowed, any- 
thing approaching to the quantify 
of German bills required. The re- 
sult was, that it was found necessary 
not only to hand in a large amount 
of bills on other countries, which 
had to be converted into German 
values at the cost of France, but 
also, as regards the purchase of 
direct bills on Gtermany, to effect it 
frequently in two stages. In the 
first stage, bills were bought in 
Paris, as they offered, on England, 
Belgium, or Holland; in the se- 
cond, a {>ortion of the proceeds of 
those bills was reinvested, in those 
countries, in other bills on Germany 
itself. Of course the French Gov- 
ernment was very anxious to employ 
every sort of means to increase the 
quantity of German bills, and to 
avoid leaving to the German Trea- 
sury the right of converting foreign 
paper into German value at French 
expense. At the origin of the oper- 
ation the importance of this element 
of it was not fully realised ; but by 
degrees the French minister dis- 
covered that it was far more advan- 
tageous to effect his conversions 
himself than to leave them to bo 
carried out anyhow at Berlin. The 
result of this discovery was, that 
while £454,000 were paid to Ger- 
many for the cost of conversion on 
the first two milliards, only £1 1,000 
were paid to her under the some 
head on the remaining throe mil- 
liards ; after the experience of the 
first twelve months, France sought 
for bills on Germany wherever sho 
could get them, all over Europe; 
and it may be added that she was 
somewhat aided in the effort by the 
special position of Germany, who, at 
the moment, was in debt consider- 
ably to England not only for the 
war loans she had issued Aexe, but 
edso CD commercial account as well 
But, as has just been mentioned, a 
good many of these bills were sub- 
u 
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etitations for each other, and conse- appears in the account twice oyer, 
quently the amount of paper shown The following table gives the com- 
as bought is considerably larger than position of the totfd quantity of 
the real sum paid to Germany, the bills bought by Fiance : — 
reason being that a good deal of it 


Bills on Gennany, bought direct, in thalers, 

Do. do. in florins, 

Do. bought, in thalers, with the proceeds of 

other bills, 

Do. in reichsmarcs, . . . . 

Bills on England, in sterling, 

Do. Hambuig, in maxcs-banco, 

Do. Belgium, in francs, 

Do. Holland, in florins, 


;£62,550,000 

9.548.000 

42.218.000 

3.172.000 

61.780.000 

21.432.000 

20 . 866.000 
12,962,000 


Total, . . . £234,608,000 


These bills were paid for, mainly, 
in Fionch bank-notes; and the 
average rates of exchange at which 

Thalers, 

Pounds sterling, 
Morcs-banco, . 

Belgian francs, 

Dutch florins, . 
Frankfort floiins, 
Beichsmarcs, . 

Every one at aU acquainted with 
exchanges will recognise how low, 
under such circumstances, those 
prices are ; and will ask, with won- 
der, how they can have been kept 
down to such averages on so large 
an undertaking. 

But though the foregoing table 
shows the quantities of bills, of each 
kind, that were bought by the 
French Government as vehides of 
transmission, it in no way indicates 


they were bought came out as fol- 
lows, for the entire operation ; — 

Franc®. 

. . 3.7910 

25.4943 
1.9089 
1 0061 
2.1500 
2.1637 
1.2528 

the form in which the money was 
in reality handed over to the Ger- 
man Treasury. Most of the above 
figures were largely modified by 
conversions and substitutionB ; and 
when all the bills had been cashed 
— when the whole payment had 
been effected — ^it appeared that the 
real totals of each sort of currency 
which had been finally delivered to 
Germany were as follows : — 


French bank-notes, 

French gold, 

French silver, 

German notes and cash, . 

Bills — ^Thalers, 

Do. —Frankfort flonns, , 

Do. •— Marcs-banco, 

Do. — Reichsmarcs, 

Do. — ^Dutch florins. 

Do. — ^d in silver) — ^Belgian francs, 
Do, — ^Pounds sterli^, 


£5,000,000 

10.920.000 

9.672.000 

4.201.000 

99.412.000 

9.404.000 

10.608.000 

3.190.000 
10,020,000 
11,628,000 
25,490,000 


Total, 


. £199,645,000 
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This catalogue shows, at last, in 
what shape the bills were le^y 
utilised and made liboiative,” 
•either in German money direct, or 
by the equivalent of foreign vdue 
in thalers or florins. The differ- 
ences of composition between this 
definitive list and that of the bills 
originally bought, are only partially 
explained by M. L&ou Say; it is 
not, however, necessary, nor would 
it be interesting, to follow out pre- 
cisely the various conversions wluch 
took place; — ^we will only men- 
tion, as an illustration, that, out of 
the £61,780,000 of original bills in 
England, £31,687,000 were con- 
verted here into other bills on Ger- 
many, that £26,490,000 were sent 
to Berlin in sterling bills, and that 
the balance remains unexplained. 
As regards the direct delivery, by 
France herself, of English, Belgian, 
or Dutch bullion, the report says 
nothing : it is only stated, inciden- 


tally, that £720,000 of Belgiai^ 
francs were sent to Berlin in metal* 
and that the London agency of thir 
French Treasury bought £1,132,000 
here in gold and silver, which, ^4 
bably, was also shipped to B^lin ; 
but these ore the sole allusions’ to 
the subject. It is probable, as in- 
deed has always been supposed, 
that the bullion which was with- 
drawn, during the operation, from 
London, Brussels, and Amsterdam, 
was not taken for French account, 
but by Germany, out of the sums 
at her disposal in each place after 
the bills on that place had matured* 
We have now before us, in a 
condensed form, the main elements 
of this prodigious operation; we 
see now what were the conditions 
which regulated it, where the money 
came from to realise it, how that 
money was successively employed, 
and in what shapes the payments 
were at last effected. 


We recognise that France herself provided, in her own notes and 

coin, ...... £25,492,000 

„ that German money and bills on Germany produced, 126,815,000 
„ and that bills on England, Belgium, and Holland 

contributed, • . . . . 47,338,000 


Total, . . £199,645,000 


Here, however, we must repeat 
that the Paris bankers who sold 
drafts on Germany were obliged, to 
some extent, to remit cash to meet 
them. On this point M. L^on Say 
goes into calculations which we will 
mention presently ; for the moment 
it will suffice to say that, according 
to his view, the effective transmis- 
sion of bullion from France to Ger- 
many, through private hands, from 
1871 to^ 1873, did not exceed 
£8,000,000 for the purposes in 
view here. He acknowledges, as 
Tnll be seen, that the entire expor- 
tation of I^nch gold during the 
three years, reached (probably) 
£40,000,000 ; but still he expresses 


the opinion that £8,000,000 were 
all that was required, as a balance, 
to cover the French bills on Berlin. 
Of course this is a question which 
nobody can decide ; but, to lookers 
on, it does seem somewhat contrary 
to the probabilities of such a case, 
that this sum can have been suffi.- 
cient. It may perhaps have been 
enough, as M. Say says, to balance 
accounts in the long-run, but it is 
difficult to believe that it was not 
considerably exceeded while the 
operation was under execution* 
Furthermore, M. L4on Say makes 
a mistake of £16,000,000 in his 
account, as we shall show; and, 
fot that reason, we bdieve that 
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jC18,000,000 instead of £8,000,000 
were required, so putting the whole 
total of French bullion temporarily 
used, including the £20,000,000 
of the Govemment, at about 
£38,000,000, or a little more than 
one-sizth of the entire sum to pay. 
As this is certainly a maximum, |t 
follows that France got out of this 
great debt with a payment of only 
18 per cent of it, at the outside, in 
her own money. And there is good 
reason to suppose that all the gold 
exported by her has come back, and 
that her reserves of bullion are re- 
constituted at present as they were 
before the war. 

And now wo can approach the 
most important and interesting 
point in the whole transaction. 
How came it that £170,000,000 of 
bills could be got at all ? We have 
givena generalanswer to thequestion 
at the commencement of this article ; 
we will now consider it more in 
detail, partly with the aid of M. 
L(5on Say’s report, partly by reference 
to other sources of information. It 
appears, as might have been ex- 
pected, that various measures were 
employed by the French Govern- 
ment in order to render possible 
the collection of such a huge mass 
of paper. In the first place, parti- 
cular facilities and temptations were 
offered to foreigners to induce them 
to subscribe to the two loans ; com- 
missions vaiying from J to 1 per 
cent were offered to them — the ob- 
ject being to acquire the power of 
drawing on them for the amount of 
their instalments. Secondly, every- 
thing was done to encourage antici- 
pated payments of those instalments, 
so as to hasten the dates at which 
they could be drawn for. Thirdly, 
as some fear was felt that the 
second loan might possibly not be 
eagerly subscribed, coming, as it 
did, so immediately after a previous 
issue which was not quite paid up, 


it was thought desirable to get a 
portion of it guaranteed by bankers. 
But, in order not to risk giving to 
those bankers a large commission 
for nothing, it was stipulated with 
them, as a part of the arrangement, 
that they should supply the Trea- 
sury with a fixed quantity of foreign 
bills. By the two former plans 
of action the immense amount of 
£70,920,000 of drafts on other coun- 
tries was obtained, £16,960,000 
of which were on account of the 
first loan, and £64,960,000 on ac- 
count of the second; and it may 
be remarked at once, before we pro- 
ceed, that though this figure sup- 
plies decisive evidence of the fact 
that at least one-third of the two 
great loans was paid up by foreign 
subscribers, it is certain that nearly 
the entire amount has been bought 
back since, and that almost the whole 
of tho new stocks is, at the present 
moment, in French hands. By the 
third plan,’ the bankers who formed 
tho syndicate — and it may bo men- 
tioned that fifty -five of the first 
houses in Europe wore associated 
for the purpose — engaged to sup- 
ply £28,000,000 of paper. Conse- 
quently, by these admirably devised 
schemes, £98,920,000 of drafts were 
succeiMively procured, and the exact 
quantity to be bought in the open 
market was reduced to £71,032,000. 

It must, however, be observed, 
that though we can regard these 
diafts on foreign countries for loan 
instalments as a special product of 
tho occasion, and are therefore justi- 
fied in counting them apart, the 
skme cannot anyhow be said of the 
£28,000,000 of bills furnished by 
the syndicate of bankers. The 
latter wore evidently composed of 
ordinary commercial paper, and con- 
sequently must be added to the 
total which had to be supplied from 
commercial sources proper, so put- 
ting that total at £99,032,000. 
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Now bills of this sort necessaiDy 
imply an effective counter-value of 
some kind ; so, as we have already 
seen that at the outside only 
J&18,000,000 of that counter-value 
was supplied in bullion, there re- 
mained at least'£81,032,000 of bills 
which must necessarily have been 
based on ordinary trading or finan- 
cial operations. What were those 
operations t Very often the general 
character of a bill is indicated on its 
face ; but in this case a test of that 
kind could not be applied, not only 
because there were so many bills to 
handle that a serious examination of 
their nature was impracticable (there 
were, in all, one hundred and twenty 
thousand of them, of every conceiv- 
able amount, from£40 to£200,000), 
but also because every possible kind 
of business transaction must have 
been represented in that accumula- 
tion of securities &om all parts of 
the world. Bank credits, circula- 
tion bills, settlements for goods 
delivered, remittances on account of 
future purchases, drafts against the 
coupons of shares and stocks, special 
paper created for the occasion — all 
these forms, and many others, too, 
were, according to M. Le6n Say, 
included in the collection. It was 
not possible to seek out in detail the 
origins and meanings of such a varied 
mass; but we may take M. Say’s 
general description of it to be true, 
not only because it corresponds with 
probabilities and experience, but 
^so because he was himself Minister 
of Finance during a part of the 
operation, and has therefore a per-* 
sonal knowledge of its main circum- 
stances. Besearches, however, which 
could not be attempted with the 
bills themselves, may be practically 
and usefully pursued if they are 
directed towards the general signs 
and symptoms of the financial state 
of IWce. It is probable that a 
relatively small amount of bills was 


created specially to be sold to the 
French Government. We may, in- 
deed, take the supposed.£18, 000,000 
of exported bullion as indicating the 
approximate extent of uncover^ oc 
manufactured paper; all the rest 
was evidently based on mercantile 
transactions. Now we know that 
mercantile transactions imply the 
delivery of property of some kind, 
and that the two main forms of 
property, commercially, are merchan- 
dise and stocks. It is therefore 
necessary, in order to arrive at an 
idea upon the question, to glance at 
the actual position of France in her 
dealings with other nations in these 
two values. 

We have already alluded to the 
development of French trade, and 
to the general influence of that 
development on the payment of the 
war indemnity as a whole ; but we 
must go into a few figures here in 
order to make the bearings of the 
subject dear. The value of the 
foreign commerce of France — 
importations and exportations to- 
gether — was £257,000,000 in 
1871, £293,000,000 in 1872, and 
£301,000,000 in 1873. Now it 
will be at once recognised that the 
amount of bills necessitated by this 
quantity of commerce, supplied a 
solid foundation for canying the 
additional paper whose origin we 
are now seeking to discover. M. 
Say is of opinion that scarcely any 
part of the indemnity bills was 
furnished by the current commercial 
trade of the country; but, as we 
have just seen that the quantity 
required from trading sources was 
£81,000,000, or about £40,000,000 
per annum, it does seem to be 
possible, notwithstanding his con- 
trary impression, that some portion 
of that relatively reduced quantity 
may have been found in the ordinary 
commercial movement. For instance, 
it may reasonably be argued — ^as 
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indeed M. Say himself admits — 
that bills drawn against French 
exports to Germany or England 
would be included, to some extent, 
amongst those which were oifered 
to the Qovemment. There seems 
to be no reason why this should not 
have been so. 

But if M. Say considers that the 
habitual commercial paper of France 
has not been of much service to 
< the Treasury in its conduct of this 
operation, he holds a totally different 
opinion with reference to the in- 
fluence of the foreign investments 
of the French people. What he 
says on this subject is new and 
curious, and is well worth repeating. 

He begins by stating, with an 
appearance of much truth and reason, 
that for many years before the war, 
French capital was being continu- 
ously invested in foreign securities; 
that the sums so placed have been 
estimated by different economists at 
from £30,000,000 to £60,000,000 
a-year. Here, however, before we 
follow out his argument, we must 
open a parenthesis, and observe 
that if even the smaller of these 
figures is exact, the computation of 
£80,000,000 of annual savings, 
which was alluded to at the com- 
mencement of this article, must be 
altogether wrong. It is manifestly 
inadmissible that France can have 
been investing in foreign countries 
three-eighths of her whole net year- 
ly profits. Consequently, we may 
legitimately suppose that the popular 
impression about the £80,000,000 
is a delusion, and that France is in 
reality laying by a vast deal more 
than that If so, the ease and 
speed with which she has recovered 
from the war would be comprehen- 
sibly explained. M. L^n Say goes 
on to tell us that Frendi invest- 
ments in foreign stocks amounted 
iu 1870 to so lai^ a total, that the 
dividends on them represented, at 


that date, about £25,000,000 a-year,. 
for which sum drafts on other 
countries were of course put intO’ 
circulation by its French proprietors. 
Furthermore, the revenues of the* 
strangers who live in France come 
to them principally from their own 
country; and it is estimated that, 
before the war, £10,000,000 or 
£12,000,000 of such incomes were 
drawn for annually in the same 
way. Consequently, on this showing,, 
it would appear that somewhere 
about £35,000,000 or £40,000,000 
of French drafts on foreign countries 
were created every year from those 
two sources. It is, however, certain 
that this quantity has diminished 
since the war, by the departure of 
some of the strangers who used to live 
in France, and also by the sale, in 
order to provide funds for subscrip- 
tion to the two new loans, of some of 
the foreign securities held in France. 
But M. L(5on Say considers that the 
annual diminution, on both heads 
together, doesnot exceed £4,000,000, 
and that at least £30,000,000 of 
paper, representing cash due to 
France on account of incomes from, 
abroad, irrespective of commerce pro- 
perly so called, were drawn in 1871 
and 1872. In support of these 
considerations, he mentions, amongst 
other facts, that in 1868 and 1869 
the coupons paid in Paris on Italian 
stock alone amounted to £3,400,000;, 
while in 1872 and 1873 they fell to 
£2,400,000. On this one security, 
therefore — ^which is, however, pro- 
bably held in France in larger pro- 
portions than any other foreign 
stock — the diminution of income- 
since the war amounts to£l,000, 000. 
With these figures and probabilities 
before him, he concludes by express- 
ing the confident opinion that, as< 
French purchases of foreign stocks- 
have ceased, to a great extent at least, 
since 1870, and as remittances of 
French money to pay for such pur- 
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chases have consequently ceased as 
well; the drafts on other countries for 
coupons and roveimes became en- 
tirely disposable for transmission to 
Berlin, and that it is here that the 
main explanation lies of the faciHty 
with which the bills were found. 
This theo^ is ingenious, and it is 
probably, in great part, true. 

The movement of the precious 
metals forms a separate element of 
the subject, and one that is not 
easy to trace out ; for in Prance, as 
in most other countries, the public 
returns of the international tmde in 
specie are very incomplete. We 
know how much gold and silver are 
raised from mines, and how much 
thereof is coined by each country ; 
but we are very ill informed as to 
what becomes of them when once 
they have issued from the Mint. 
On this head also, however, M. L^on 
Say has collected some valuable 
facts. The Custom-house Eeports in- 
form us that during the three years 
from 1871 to 1873, £53,400,000 
of bullion were exported, and 
£50,480,000 were imported; on 
this -showing, therefore, the loss of 
bullion was only £2,920,000. But 
as private information gave good 
season to believe that the amounts 
must have been in reality consider- 
ably larger, calculations have been 
made in order to arrive at a more 
correct conclusion. It appears, 
from official publications, tlmt the 
stock of gold and silver in the 
Christian world is supposed to have 
increased by £371,000,000 from 
1849 to 1867 ; but the augmen^ 
tion has not occurred in both the 
metals — ^it has taken place in geld 
only ; the quantity of gold is great- 
er by £428,000,000, while, in con- 
sequence of exportations to Asia, 
the quantity of silver has diminished 
by £57,000,000. Now, out of this 
£428, 000-, 000 of new gold, France 
alone, in the first instance, received 


more than half ; at least we are jus- 
tified in supposing so, from the fact 
that, during the same period, the 
Paris Mint converted £280,000,000 
of bar gold into French coin. Of 
course this quantity of gold did' 
not remain permanently in France ; 
its whole value was not added in 
reality to the general French stock 
of metal : as gold arrived in Fiance 
silver went away ; indeed it is ima- 
gined that, out of the £200,000,000 
of silver which have been coined in 
France since the year 1800, only 
£40,000,000 remained in the coun- 
try in 1869. It is, however, cal- 
culated that the £100,000,000 of 
hard cash, gold and silver together, 
which were said to really belong to 
France in 1848, have doubled since; 
and M. Wolowski, who is regarded 
as an authority on such questions, 
declared in the French Chamber, 
on 4th February last, that, in his 
opinion, the national stock now 
ranges between £200,000,000 and 
£250,000,000. 

But whatever be the interest of 
these computations, and useful as 
it may be to count up the amount 
of bullion which has come into 
France, we must look elsewhere 
for information as to the quantity 
of it which the consequences of the 
WOT took out. We know that the 
German Mint melted down, for its 
own coinage, £33,880,000 of French 
napoleons. It is also known, says 
M. L4on Say, that the Bank of Eng- 
land, bought nearly £8,000,000 of 
the same sort of money between 
1870 and 1873. Here, therefore, 
we can trace the passage out of 
France, since the war, of nearly 
£42,000,000 of her gold. But, 
as Germany drew from London 
£1,680,000 of the napoleons which 
she put into the furnace, it may be 
that that sum was included in the 
£8,000,000 of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and is therefore counted twice. 
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For this reason the amount really 
sent to Germany and England may 
be put at ^40,000,000. M. L<ion 
Say adds, that the Bank of Amster- 
dam bought a further £3,600,000 
of French gold ; but, as he fancies 
that this may not have come 
direct from France, he does not 
add it to the total, and he holds 
to £40,000,000 as representing 
probably the effective loss of 
gold wmch France had to support 
^ter the war. Of this sum, 
£10,920,000 were exported to Ber- 
lin, as we have already shown, by 
the French Government itself; the 
other£29,080,000 were consequently 
carried out by private firms for trans- 
mission to Berlin, and for various 
other purposes. Silver, however, 
arrived in considerable quantities to 
replace the gold. £9,500,000 of 
silver wore coined in Paris between 
1870 and 1873; and the Custom- 
house returns, which are almost 
always below the truth, show an 
importation of £12,160,000 of it. 
From all this, M. Say concludes 
that£40,000,000of gold left France; 
that £12,000,000 of silver came to 
her; and that the £28,000,000 of 
difference between the two repre- 
sents the real total loss of bullion 
which the war entailed. 

But in making this calculation 
M. Ldon Say commits a most won- 
derful mistake; he entirely omits 
to take account of the £9,572,000 
of silver which the French Govern- 
ment sent to Berlin, and which 
must, of course, be added to the 
outgoing. When this strange error 
is corrected, the loss becomes, not 
£28,000,000, but £38,000,000, of 
which the Government exported 
£20,000,000 — Cleaving, apparently, 
£18,000,000, instead of £8,000,000, 
as the sum contributed by pri- 
vate bankers. This difference of 
£10,000^000 in the issue of the 
c alci^tion gives some value to an- 
other computation which M. Ldon 


Say has made, but which would 
have had no foundation if this error 
had not existed. He says — pro- 
bably with some truth — that the 
quantity of money in circulation in 
a countiy remains usually at the 
same general total, during the same 
perio(^ whatever be the nature of 
the various elements which compose 
it. He then goes on to argue that 
as the issue of French bs^-notes 
was £44,000,000 higher in Septem- 
ber 1873 thw in June 1870, that 
increase ought to approximately in- 
dicate the amount of metal with- 
drawn in the interval from circula- 
tion, and replaced by notes. But, 
according to his theory, that amount 
of metal did not exceed£28,000,000, 
leaving an excess of £16,000,000 of 
notes, which excess he explains by 
saying that it represents an equd 
sum in gold which the French peo- 
ple had hidden away ! I^'ow every- 
body knows that the lower classes 
of the French people do hide money 
— do “ thesaurisc,” as they say; but 
such an explanation of the missing 
£16,000,000 is so purely imaginary 
that it cannot merit any serious 
credit. The theory assumes, how- 
ever, a very different form when the 
error of the £10,000,000 is correct- 
ed. In that case we have an extra 
issue of £44,000,000 in bank-notes, 
corresponding toaloss of£38, 000,000 
in gold and silver; and there the 
tyro figures get sufficiently close to 
each other for it to be possible that 
there really is some relationship be- 
tween them, without being forced 
tq resort to the possible but im- 
probable solution of thesaurising. 

Consequently, with all these va- 
rious considerations before us, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that 
the natures of the bills employed 
to pay the war indemnity were 
of three main classes, and were 
grouped approximately in the fol- 
lowing proportions : — 
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Drafts for foreign subscriptions to the loans, . • ^£70, 920, 000 

Bills against French buUion specially exported, . 18,000,000 

Commercial bills and drafts for mvidends and 

revenues from abroad, 81,032,000 


General total of bills, • . . £169,962,000 


Before we proceed to sum up the 
case, and to tiy to draw from it the 
teaching it contains, there is one 
more detail which is worth ex- 
plaining. 

We have alluded to the coining 
in Paris of a certain quantity of 
Hamburg silver. To make the 
story of it clear, it is necessary to 
remind our readers that, according 
to the constitution of the Bank of 
Hamburg — ^which dates from 1G19 
—accounts were kept by it in 
a money called marc-banco, and 
credits were opened by it in that 
money on the deposit of silver — 
coined or uncoined — the value of 
that silver being calculated pure. 
By degrees the marc-banco, though 
only an imaginary money, grew to be 
the universal denominator employed 
in the home and foreign business of 
Hamburg; it acquired an importance 
greater than that of the effective 
money of many German States. But 
when theEmpire was established, and 
it was decided to introduce a gold 
standard into Germany, it became 
essential to suppress the marc-banco, 
for it had the double defect of repre- 
senting silver and of forming a separ- 
ate value outside German monetary 
unity. So it was abolished by 
law and ordered to disappear — the 
plan adopted being that the Bank 
of Hamburg should liquidate ite 
deposits, by paying off, in pure 
silver, the marcs-banco in circula- 
tion. It was, however, stipulated 
that this right should cease on 16th 
February 1873, and that, after that 
day, all persons who hdd securities 
in marcs-banco should lose the old 
Tight of receiving pure silver, and 
should only be entitled to half a 


thaler for each marc-banco, that 
being the value of the silver repre- 
sented by the latter. How the 
French Treasury had bought, as we 
have seen, £21,000,000 of bills in 
marcs-banco, and consequently pos- 
sessed the right of claiming silver 
for such of them as feU due before 
15th February 1873, while all the 
rest, from that date, were payable in 
thalers. The thaler was “liberative,” 
while the marc-banco was not ; but 
the pure silver which the marc- 
banco represented could be coined 
into five-franc pieces, and be de- 
livered to the German Government 
at the rate of 3 francs 75 centimes 
per thaler. The result was, that 
being by far the largest holder 
of marcs-banco paper, the French 
Treasury was able for a time to con- 
trol the Hamburg market, and it 
naturally used for its own advantage 
the power which this position gave 
it. The Hamburg Bonk was utterly 
unable to deliver the quantity of 
silver for which France held accept- 
ances in marcs-banco ; it was abso- 
lutely in the hands of the French 
Minister of Finance : that function- 
ary appears, however, to have acted 
very fairly — to have only asked for 
silver in moderation, and to have 
profited by his power solely to 
obtain conversions into thalers on 
good conditions. The result was, 
as we have said, that £3,732,000 
of Hamburg silver came to the 
Paris Mint, partly through Govem- 
ment importations on marcs-banco 
bills, partly through private specu- 
lators, who followed the example 
of the Treasury, and pressed the 
Hamburg Bank for metaL 
Such are, in a condensed form, 
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the essential features of the history 
of this extraordinary operation ; and 
now that we haye completed the 
account, we need no longer delay 
the expression of our admiration of 
the consummate ability with which 
it was conducted. Its success may 
he said to have been, in every poin^ 
complete j *^0 cannot detect one 
sign of a grave hitch or of a serious 
error in it. It does the highest 
honour to the officials of the French 
Treasury, andproves that they possess 
a perfect knowledge of exchange and 
banking, both in their minutest de- 
tails and in their largest applica- 
tions. 

When we look back upon the 
subject as a whole, three great facts 
strike us in it. The first, that 
France is vastly rich ; the second, 
that the trade of Europe has at- 
tained such a magnitude that figures 
areceasiugtoconveyits measure; the 
third, that the aggregate commercial 
action of nations is a lever which can 
lift any financial load whatever. 
As wo seethe transaction now, with 
these explanations of its composi- 
tion before us, we cannot fail to 
recognise that it has been rather 
European than purely French. All 
purses helped to provide funds for 
it ; all trades supplied bills for it. 
In everyprevious state of the world’s 
commerce such an operation would 
have been impossible ; fifty, thirty, 
twenty years ago, it would have, 
ruined France and have disordered 
Europe ; in our time it has come 
and gone without seriously disturb- 
ing any of the economic conditions 
under which we live. France, out 
of her own stores, has quietly toans- 
ported to Berlin a quantity of bullion ' 
larger than the whole ordinary stock 
of the Bank of England ; and yet 
she shows no sign of having lost a 
sovereign. She has paid, in her 
bank-notes, for £170,000,000 of 
transmission paper, and yet the 


quantity of her bank-notes in circu- 
lation is now steadily diminishing. 
Such realities as these would be alto- 
gether inconceivable if we did not 
see their cause behind them : that 
cause is simple, natural, indisputable ; 
its name is the present situation of 
the world’s trade. The vastness of 
that trade explains the mystery. 

But yet, with these advantages to 
help it, the operation had, in addi- 
tion to its enormous size, certain 
special difficulties to contend with. 
As one example it may be mention- 
ed that, amongst the elements of 
perturbation and of consequent im- 
pediments to remittance, the French 
Government had to keep in view the 
fact that, at the very moment when 
it needed all the monetary facilities 
it could obtain, the German Govern- 
ment was locking up gold in its cel- 
lars, in order to provide metal for 
the new coinage it was preparing. 
This was a most unlucky coinci- 
dence ; but it existed, and it had to 
be met. The German plan w'as to 
hold back the issue of the newmoney 
until £30,000,000 of it were ready 
to be exchanged for the old silver 
currency ; consequently, no silver 
could be expected to leave Germany 
until some months after the date at 
which the gold had been brought 
in there ; and, during the interval, 
France imew that she must suffer 
from the withdrawal of so much bul- 
Jion from the general market. But 
she found assistance in an unexpect- 
ed way; silver did flow back to her 
at once from Germany, without 
yraiting for the issue of the new gold 
currency. France paid Germany 
£9,872,000 in French silver; but 
this was of no use to the latter : on 
the contrary, itwas an embarrassment 
to her ; for she was on the point of 
exporting a quantity of her own 
silver, which would become superflu- 
ous as soon as the new gold got into 
circulation. So, for this reason, a 
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considerable portion of tbe French 
five-franc pieces came back imme- 
diately to France, and helped to re- 
constitute her store. 

And all the other difficulties were, 
more or less, like this one. At 
first sight they looked grave and 
durable, but they diminished or 
disappeared as soon as they were 
seriously attacked ; the whole thing 
turned out to be an astonishing ex- 
ample of obstacles overrated. The 
unsuspected wealth of France, as- 
sisted by an extent of general com- 
mercial dealings which was more 
unsuspected still, managed to get 
the better of all the stumbling- 
blocks and impossibilities which 
seemed to bar the road. France 
has lost £400,000,000, one-half of 
which she has delivered to her 
enemy, and yet she is going on pros- 
pering materially as ^ nothing at 
all had happened. But it is now 
quite clear that she never could have 
managed all this alone ; she could 
have found the money, but never 
could she, single-handed, have carried 


it to Germany. It is there, far more 
than in subscriptions to her loans, 
that the world has really helped her > 
she has bought back the stock that 
foreigners subscribed for her, bat 
she could not do so without the bills- 
they sold her. If she had been left 
to her own resources for the trans- 
port of the indemnity to Berlin, she 
would probably have been forced 
to send two-thirds of it in bulli(m, 
and to empty her people’s pockete 
for the puri>ose ; the vastness of the 
world’s trade and the unity of inte- 
rests which commerce has produced, 
permitted her to use other nations’^ 
means «of action instead of her 
own. 

Viewed in this light, the payment 
of the five millia^s becomes an 
enormous piece of admirably well 
arranged international banking, in ' 
which nearly all the counting- 
houses of Northern Europe took a 
share. That definition of it is worth 
knowing, and we may be glad that 
the information given in M. Say's- 
report has enabled us to arrive at it. 
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THE STORY OP VALENTINE; 
AND HIS BROTHER. 

PART XIV.— CONCLUSION. 


It was the begiimmg of May when 
the party went home, and every- 
thing was green on Eskside. Were 
I to describe all that happened be- 
fore they left Oxford, so strange a 
family group as they were — ^the old 
Lady Eskside with the tramp-wo- 
man, the high-bred Secretary of 
Legation, along with Styles^ head 
man — and how they managed to 
exist together, the lion with the 
lamb — 1 should require a volume. 
But this would weary the reader, 
who can easily imagine for himself 
that any happiness which might be 
product by this reunion of the 
divided &mily was counterbalanced 
by many circumstances which were 
not happy. The grandparents, 1 
think, would have been really hap- 
py in the removal of all mystery 
from their family story, the com- 
plete establishment of the rights 
and heirship of their beloved Val, 
and the winning qualities of Dick, 
but for the sudden chaos into which 
they were re-plunged by the mo- 
ther’s calm declaration of Dick’s 
seniority. Its effect upon them 
was indescribable. Eichard, with 
his diplomatic instincts, seeing that 
his sons had not paid any attention 
to, or even heard, this extraordinary 
statement, hushed it up with an 
impetuous and peremptory prompt- 
itude which took even his father 
and mother by surprise, and silenced 
them. ‘‘Not another word,” he 
whispered to them; “not a word ! 
the boys have heard nothing ; for 
the present let nothing more be 
said;” and the old couple, in the 
suddenness of this strange junc- 
ture, let themselves be overruled. 


and left the guidance in his hands. 
As for the mother herself, she at- 
tached no weight to the circum- 
stance. She was too ignorant to 
know, and too much abstracted in 
her mind to think, that it made 
any difference which was the eldest. 
She had not kept Dick for that 
reason, nor had she left Val at 
Bosscraig with any intention of 
avenging herself upon the family 
by thus substituting the youngest 
for the just heir, which was the 
first thought that crossed Lady 
Eskside’s mind. No; she had been 
guided by mere chance, as we say, 
snatching up the one boy instead 
of the other in her despair, for the 
most trivial reason, as the re^er may 
recollect. And even now it did not 
occur to her that what she had said 
was of any consequence, though she 
saw it affected the others in some 
incomprehensible way. Her mind 
had no capacity for entering upon 
such a question. She was far more 
deeply moved by the chance that 
Valentine might be tired out — more 
solicitous to know whether it was 
time for his beef-tea. Bichard kept 
his parents quiet until Val had gone 
to bed, and Dick to sit by him and 
read to him, when the three had an 
anxious consjpltation; and the packet 
of papers which Bich^ had brought 
from Italy, and which up to this 
moment had remained unopened, 
was examined, and found to con- 
firm, with frightful accuracy, the 
statements of the mother. There 
it was incontestable, Dick was 
set down as the eldest, notwith- 
standing the impression upon Bich- 
ard’s mind which, on Val’s first 
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appearance, had led to the mis- 
take. 

This confirmation subdued them 
all into a kind of despair. Lord and 
Lady Eskside, both at different times, 
had received Dick into their {Sec- 
tions, as they thought, and acknow- 
ledged, with a certain pride, his 
natural worthiness. But when it 
appeared possible that this new and 
unknown boy (though they liked 
him) might put hims^ in the place 
of their Vsdentine — the child of 
tlieir old age, the light of their eyes 
— their hearts sank within them. 
All their satisfaction and enthusi- 
asm was chilled, nay, frozen ; they 
sat and looked at each other blankly, 
their gladness turned into dire dis- 
appointment and heaviness. Then 
it was that Bichard urged upon them 
the necessity of silence. *^Let us 
take time to think,” he said ; time 
is everything. Val, it is clear, can 
bear no further excitement ; it might 
be fatal to him ; nor can it be good 
for the other boy. He is an honest, 
kind fellow 3 but how can wo tell if 
his head is strong enough to bear 
such a change of fortune 1 ILet him 
get used to the part of younger bro- 
ther first. For heaven’s sake, let us 
hold our tongues, and say nothing 
more about it now.” 

Lord Eskside shook his head; but 
my lady seconded her son, alarmed 
at the idea he had skilfully brought 
forward of danger to Val. ^‘Yes, 
he is a good honest fellow,” they 
both said, but with an involuntary 
grudge against Dick, as if it could be 
his fault; and the papers were put up 
carefully in Lord ^kside’s despatcb* 
box, and the news still more closely 
locked in the bosoms of the three 
who knew the secret But it is aston- 
ishing how their knowledge of this 
took all heart out of their conscien- 
tious effort to adapt themselves to 
the new state of things. Valen- 
tine, whatever his intemal difficul- 
ties were, accepted the position 


much more easily. His illness soft- 
ened it to him, and had already pro- 
duced that familiar intercourse with 
his mother and brother, which the 
mere discovery that they were his 
mother and brother could not have 
brought about; and the happiness 
of convalescence which gloried all 
the circumstances about him, made 
it still more easy. He lived a life of 
delightful idleness, feeling nothing 
but benevolence and kindness for 
every created thing, how much more 
for his tender nurses and compan- 
ions]— -getting well, eating and sleep- 
ing, and loving idle talk, and to have 
all his people about him. He was 
so much a child in this, that even 
his father, whom Val had never 
been familiar with, came in for a 
share of his sociable affectionate 
desire to be always surrounded 
by the group of those who be- 
longed to him. He called for every- 
body, with that regal power which 
is never possessed in such perfec- 
tion as by an invalid, to whom all ' 
who love him are bound by a hun- i 
died ties of gratitude and admira- 
tion for having been so good and so : 
clever as to get well He could not 
bear a look too serious, a clouded 
face, and was himself as cheerful as 
the day, enjoying everything. Dick, 

I need not say, had told him of that 
meeting with Violet, and of his let- 
ters to her, and by this means Val 
had got up a spring of private de- 
light for himself — carrying on a 
limited but charming correspond- 
ence, which, indeed, was all on one 
side, but which still gave him infin- 
ite pleasure. Keep up the Brown 
delusion, Dick,” he said, with infin- 
ite relish of the fun, **till we go 
home; and then we’ll tell her. What 
a joke, to bo sure, that you should 
ever have been Brown ! ” And in- 
deed this was already the aspect the 
past had taken to both the young 
men ; and it was the strangest ab- 
surd thing, scarcely comprehensible, 
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Ilow they could ever have believed 
it. The two bad no share in the 
perturbation of their elders. Good 
Dick was, as he had said, more the 
servant of that young demigod and 
hero than if he had not been his bro- 
ther, He did everything for liim 
— ^read to him, talked to him, brought 
him the news, and lived over again 
every day of their intercourse since 
that day when they first ** took a 
liking to each other.” How strange 
it all seemed — ^how extraordinary, 
and yet how natural — ^in face of this 
broadandobviousexplanation, which 
made everything plain! 

I need not say that it was also 
the idea of Richard Boss to put into 
the Edinburgh paper that cunning 
intimation that the young member 
for Eskshiro had been taken ill at 
the house of his mother, the Hon. 
Mrs Bichard Boss, at Oxford. 
Scarcely a soul who read that inti- 
mation ever thought of anything but 
the luxurious and dignified dwelling 
which an Hon. Mrs Boss would or- 
dinarily inhabit; and the people 
who knew Oxford tried hard to 
recollect whether they had ever 
met her, and where her house was. 
The county in general was much 
perplexed and much affected by 
this notice. It seemed impossible 
to believe that there was any 
specious falsehood in so matter-of- 
fact a paragraph. The old stories 
must aQ be fdse,” one said to ar 
other ; “ Bichard’s wife has been 
living separate from her husband, 
that i& alL” But no one ever heard 
whoshe was,”the doubting ones said; 
though even the greatest sceptic 
added, “ I will ask my son if he has 
ever met her in society.” Thus 
Bichard’s diplomacy had full success. 
He followed it up by other deli- 
cate touches, bulletins of Valentine’s 
recovery, and tantalising hints such 
as only locd gossip can permit, and 
which were reserved for the pages of 
the/OastletonHerald’— of the happy 
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domestic rapjprocImmnU which the 
Editor was delighted to hear Mr 
Ross’s illness, otherwise so regret- 
table, was likely to bring about. All 
this made a great commotion in the 
district. You may think it was 
beneath the dignity of a man of 
Richard Boss’s pretensions to descend 
to such means of breaking to the 
public a great family event, which 
mightotherwise have been differently 
interpreted ; but your great man, and 
especially your diplomate and cour- 
tier, is always the one most disposed 
to make use of flunkeyism and the 
popular love of gossip. It is a sign, 
perhaps, of the cynical disregaul 
of this elevated class of mortals 
for ordinary people ; anyhow, they 
rarely hesitate to avail themselves 
of means which would wound the 
pride of many less exalted persons. 
Life, like dreams (to which, heaven 
knows, it bears in all matters so 
close a resemblance), goes by con- 
traries. What the poor and simple 
scorn, the rich and wise employ. 

The Eskshire people, however, 
were destined to yet another sensa- 
tion more startling than this. It was 
in the nature of a recantation, and 
few recantations have excited more 
local interest. I wiU not attempt to 
describe all the motives and influ- 
ences which were supposed to have 
brought it about — for the reader is 
better informed, and knows that it 
was brought about very simply, as 
perhaps some of his own good deeds 
are, by the intervention and per- 
tinacity of a slim girl with a soft 
voice and a pair of pleading eyes. 
Kobody on Eskside knew that Vio- 
let, at the point of the sword as it 
were, had extracted an apology 
from her father. It appeared on 
the walls in the shape of a placard, 
about the middle of April, and was 
sent by post to all the influential 
persona in the district. Lasswade 
was white with it, every bit of fence 
possessing the paper. It was ad- 
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dressed, like another notable letter, 
to the Electors of Eskshire; but it 
was much shorter than the former 
one. What it said was as follows : — 

“ Gentlemen, — It will be within 
the recollection of all of you that, a 
few months ago, Ithought it my duty 
to address to you a letto concerning 
the standing and pretensions of Mr 
Valentine Ross, now Conservative 
member for this county. It seemed 
right that you should take into con- 
sideration what then appeared to 
me the very doubtful proofs of Mr 
Boss’s identity. I am strongly op- 
posed to him and his fan^y in 
politics; and I confess I thought 
it my duty to indicate to you in 
the distinctest manner how poorly 
supported by fact wore his claims 
to your confidence. I am a Whig, 
and Mr Boss is a Tory, and I 
do not pretend to be above the 
ordinary tactics of electioneering, 
which have been pushed to fur- 
ther lengths than were possible 
to me, by men of much higher 
worldly pretensions than myself. 
But whether as Whig or as Tory, I 
hope it will always be an EngUsh- 
man’s highest boast to be an honest 
man ; and circumstances have con- 
vinced me that it is my duty to con- 
vey to my brother electors an Apo- 
logy for statements which I foriUerly 
made to them under the influence 
of a mistake, and which I now find 
are less certain than I then thought 
them. It is no disgrace to any man 
to have fallen into a mistake, if, 
when he discovers it, he takes pains 
to undo any mischief it may have 
produced. 

“ With this preface I will simply 
say, that though it is quite true, 
as I stated, that Mr Valentine Boss 
appeared at his grandfathers house 
in a very strafe and suspicious 
way, the inference I drew from that 
is, 1 have reason to believe^ incor- 
rect. It does not become me to 


enter into the private history of a 
family so well known in tibia countyj; 
but I believe steps will shoF% 
be taken to remove all possibility 
of doubt upon the subject ; and 
I can only say that I for one am 
now convinced that our new mem- 
ber has the fullest right to the 
name he bears. These important 
facts have only come to my know- 
ledge within the last fortnight ; and 
I consider it my duty, putting aside 
all false pride, which so often hin- 
ders a man from acknowledging a 
mistake publicly made, at once to 
communicate this discovery to the 
electors of Eskshire. I am as far 
from agreeing with Mr Boss and 
his fandly politically as I ever was ; 
but I cannot continue to do a social 
injury to any man after I have 
found out that my impression was 
a mistaken one. If I have conveyed 
a prejudice against Mr Valentine 
Boss to the mind of any brother 
elector, I can only add that I am 
unfeignedly sorry for it. 

“ An Esksidb Elector,*’ 

This was the first thing that met 
the eyes of the travelling party 
when — duly heralded by the Castle- 
ton paper, which in ite last issue 
had announced the approaching re- 
turn of Lord and LadyEskside, the 
Hon. Bichard and Mrs Boss, Mr 
Valentine Boss, M.P. for Eskshire, 
and Mr Bichard Boss the younger” 
— ^they arrived at Lasswade. The 
old lord himself was the first to read 
it when they got out at the little 
railway station on the new branch 
line, which, as everybody knows, is 
still a mile or two distant from the 
village. There weafe two carriages 
waiting— the great barouche, which 
was Lady Eskside’s favourite, and 
a vehide of the genus dog-cart for 
^‘the boys;” and the usual little 
commotion which always attends 
an arrival left a few minutes to 
spare while the carriage drew up. 
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Loid Eskside came and took his 
old wife by the arm, and led her to 
the place where this address, bla- 
zoned in great letters, “To the 
Electors of Eskshixe,” held a promi- 
nent position. “Is it something 
new she asked with a sickness at 
her heart ; “ oh, don't let Val see 
it I” When she had read it, how- 
ever, the old pair looked at each 
other and laughed with tremulous en- 
joyment. I am afraid it did not oc- 
cur to them to look at this as a high- 
minded atonement, or to see any 
generosity in theconfession. “Sandy 
Pringle is worsted at last,” the old 
lord said, with a gleam of light 
from under his eyebrows. But the 
exhilaration of unquestionable vic- 
tory filled their hearts, and made 
them forget for the moment the 
other drawbacks which attended 
their return. 

With this sense of having beaten 
their adversary strong in their 
minds, they no longer hesitated 
to drive homo through Lasswade, 
which they had not intended to 
do ; where they had a most flatter- 
ing reception. What with the 
curiosity excited by this probable 
kHaircisaement of a romantic story, 
and the eagerness of everybody 
to see Eich^d Boss’s wife, and 
the new excitement produced by 
that placard on the walls — 
which most people, I fear, re- 
ceived as Lord Eskside received it 
— every one was agog. It was not 
a formal entrance with triumphal 
arches, &c., for this is not a 
kind of demonstration very con- 
genial to the natural indepen- 
dence of the Lowland Scotch mind, 
which is much disposed to be 
friendlytowards its greatneighbours, 
but very little disposed to feudal 
notio^ of the respect due to a 
superior. Willie Maitland, it is 
true, had once thought of suggesting 
something of the sort, but he had 
fortunately forborne; and accord- 
inglyi though there was an absence 


of flags and decorations, a very wann 
spontaneous welcome was given to 
the travellers. They stopped at the 
door of the Bull, and the carriage 
was instantly surrounded by a genial 
crowd, attracted, it is true, quite as 
much by a desire for information, 
as by a wish to do honour to Lord 
Eskside’s family; and there, sure 
enough, by my lady’s side sat the 
unknown Mrs Boss, looking out 
with large eyes, in which a certain 
terror and wonder combated the 
look of abstraction which was habi- 
tual to them. She had been hero 
before — ^how well she remembered 
how ! not in the chief street, hon- 
noured of everybody, but dragging 
through the muddy roads, dull and 
despairing, with her two crying 
children. The cold wild March 
night of her recollection was not 
more unlike the soft sunshine of 
this May-day, than was her own 
position now and then. Was she 
more happy ^ She did not ask her- 
self the question. Only people in a 
more or less artificial state of self- 
consciousness do ever ask them- 
selves if they are happy or not ; the 
uninstructed soul t^es life as it 
comes. But her aspect impressed 
the people of Lasswade. They con- 
cluded that she was “not very happy 
with her husband;” and as Bich- 
ard was not popular in the county 
he despised, this rather prepossessed 
the popular mind in her favour ; but 
that this woman had ever been the 
“ beggar-wife” of the popular legend, 
the county ever after refused to 
believe. 

The Dowager-Duchess had driven 
into Lasswade, of course “ by acci- 
dent,” on that afternoon, and so had 
Sir John and his lady; and it is 
astonishing how many other car- 
riages of lesser potentates the Esk- 
side party met on their way home. 
It was a fine day to be sure ; every- 
body was out ; and every separate 
detachment of anxious neighbours 
had its own remarks to make. 
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<< The second son looks a fine lad/' 
the good people said; for indeed 
Dick had beamed with grateful 
smiles upon every one who had a 
welcome for Val. And thus the 
family, at last united, with glad 
welcome of all their neighbours, 
and retractation of their enemy’s 
slanders, made their way home. 
^‘You see we’ve brought Sandy 
Pringle to his marrow-bones, my 
lord!” cried Willie Maitland the 
&ctor, my lord’s right-hand man, 
as they drove away from the door 
of the Bull, “Ay, ay, the auld 
sneckdrawer !” said Lord Eskside in 
his glee. This was all Mr Pringle 
made by his apology. Val, I am 
happy to say, was otherwise dis- 
posed — ^he took it generously, touch- 
ed by the confession, not triumph- 
ing in it, as extorted from bis 
assailant; and his explanation of 
the placard, which he too had read 
eagerly, to his brother and confi- 
dant, was made in a very different 
tone. “ I knew old Pringle was a 
good fellow,” said Val; “he was 
forced to it by his party ; but the 
moment he hears the truth he 
comes forward and owns it like a 
man. Our fathers and mothers 
think differently from us, Dick, old 
fellow. They think because old 
Pringle is out of it so long as you 
and I are to the fore, that therefore 
he must be our enemy. I always 
knew it was nothing of the sort, 
but only a party move,” said Valen- 
tine, flourishing his whip with that 
delicious sense of generous superior 
wisdom which dwells in the bosom 
of youth; and then he added, softly*, 
“ After this, surely they can’t make 
any more row about Violet and me.” 

“ I should think not,” said Dick, 
with a sigh ; the sight of those Esk- 
side woods, where he had seen her, 
came back to his mind with a strange 
thrilL What a moment of enchant- 
ment that had been ! He had never 
hoped it would come back 'again. 
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How could he wish it to come 
back, when only by injury^ to Vd 
it could ever bring any happiness to 
him f And, to be sure, he had only 
seen Violet Wice, never long enough 

to “ What a lucky fi^ow you 

are ! ” was what he said. 

“Am I not?” cried Val, in his 
fmnk happiness ; “ I should think 
this was the very last stone rolled 
out of my way.” 

There had been a great commo- 
tion in Rosscraig, preparing every- 
thing for the family party; the 
new wing had been opened, the 
carpets put down, the curtains up, 
and everything arranged according 
to Lady lilskside’s orders. The new 
wing had all kinds of conveniences 
in it — sitting-rooms for the young 
couple for whom it was prepared, 
nurseries for the children, every- 
thing that could help to make it 
agreeable to a son’s family under 
the same roof with his father and 
mother. But as it happened now, 
both Richard and Valentine pre- 
pared to keep their old rooms ; and 
the new wing was given up to Dick 
and his mother, to whom it ap- 
peared a wilderness of grandeur, 
confusing and blank in its extent 
and wealth. It had windows which 
looked down upon the wooded bank 
of the Esk, and windows which 
looked to the great door and court- 
yard, and a suite of rooms through 
which you could wander firom one 
side to another, for it ran all the 
breadth of the house. I am not 
sure that these two, transported 
into that luxurious place, did not 
feel the change more painfully and 
strangely than its natural occupants 
would have done had they been 
suddenly dismissed to Styles’s river- 
side cottage. The mother felt it 
most of alL She sat in her own 
rooms almost all the day, patiently 
receiving the visits of her sons and 
of Lady Eskside, but never seeking 
them in the other portions of the 
n 
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^b#afie--4aigktfni^^ to «ee Yal, but 
Aayiiiglittle even to him. She was 
dbiUed and stifled by all these fine 
surroundings. Often she would rise 
and fling the windows open, or 
pull at the curtoinB instinctively, as 
if to pull them down. ^‘1 can’t 
, breathe,” she would sometimes say 
to Dick, with a plaintive tone in 
W voice. Her liie, such as it was, 
was gone from her. She was quite 
submissive, doing all that was asked 
of her, attempting no resistance. 
1 cannot explain the entire cessation 
now of the straggle which she had 
kept up so long, any more than she 
co^d. Fate was too strong for her, 
and her strength was waning j but 
when she yielded, she yielded alto> 
gethcr, Unreasoning and unreason- 
ably, as she had struggled — her 
mind was not capable of compro- 
mise, or of making the best of a 
position. When she gave in she 
dropped her anns entirely, and with 
her onus her strength. 

And strangely enough, Yal, the 
sight of whom had kept her alive, 
lost his power now over his mother, 
and Dick, who was her own, became 
aU in all to her. She was happy 
only when her familiar companion 
was by her, and could not be per- 
suaded to go out except with Dick. 
Sometimes when they wandered in- 
to the woods a gleam of something 
like pleasure would come upon her 
face. There was one knoll which 
they found out by chance in the 
very heart of the trees, a little 
bai^ which, when they discovered it 
first, was covered with late primroses. 
The trees were very thick round, 
and the sun came late, and pene- 
trated but a short time through the 
heavy boughs; and this, 1 suppose, 
kept them later in blooming than 
their ^tic neighbours. It is long, 
long since I have seen these flowers ; 
and perhaps it is the misty glory of 
that morning-tune of childhood that 
makes me fe^ there never were any 


such before or after in 

this commonplace world — so large,, 
so spotless, so full of sweetness, in- 
stinct with a lovely life of their 
own, friends rather than flowers. 
Their long stalks thrilled with a 
youthful force of existence, their 
green cool leaves overlapped each 
other, glistening with heavenly dew, 
their celestial petals were not like 
pale gold or soft velvet, which are the 
first vulgar images one thinks of, but 
like themselves only — ^primroses, the 
very essence of spring and fragrance 
and everlasting youth. When I 
shut my eyes I can see them still, 
lifting up their lovely heads out of 
their leaves, looking you and heaven 
in the face with all the candour of 
innocence, though it is, oh, so many 
years since they and I saw each 
other ! When Dick and his mother, 
wandering through the woods, came 
to this bank, it seemed to touch 
her heart as nothing had done. She 
sat down on the grass and gazed at 
the flowers in a transport. If we 
were as we used to he,” she said, **oh, 
Dick, my lad, how you would have 
run to the cart for a basket ! It 
seems no more than waste to gather 
them now. What would -Vre do 
with them ? there’s grander flowers 
in all the rooms ; they’d be hke you 
and me, Dick, out of our place. Flow- 
ers were always what I liked. I nev- 
er was one for saying much,’* she 
went on reflectively, “ but a basket 
of primroses, that speaks for itself.” 

^ How you go back upon the old 
days, mother!” said Dick, regret- 
fully, and perhaps with a slight 
reproach. 

‘‘Yes, lad; I liked them best. 
It’s heavy on me to be shut up in 
houses. I was never used to it,” 
she said, with a sigh. 

“But you can put up with it, 
mother? — ^you mil put up with it? 
— for the sake of Yal — and me.” 

A gleam came from her eyes — a 
sparkleoftendemessand light. “I’ll 
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do what's best," she said — what- 
ever is best : ” then with a sudden 
rush oftearsi ^'You may let me 
think of the old days, Dick ; for my 
strength’s changed, and my mind’s 
changed, and I never can go back 
to them — ^never no more — even if I 
would.” 

“But, mother,” said Dick, “it 
used to keep you happy to see 
Yal only on the river, once a-day 
or twice a-day, in his boat. I did 
not know why it was then ; but I 
saw it ; and now you’ve got him 
altogether 

“Ah, it’s different, it’s different!” 
she cried ; “ can’t you see, lad 1 
Then he was none o’ mine — ^he was 
his father’s; it was mote than I 
could have hoped for to see him 
like tliat — ^it kept me alive. Now 
he’U come to me when I like, Dick ; 
and kind he looks and kind he 
speaks, God bless him ! He’d do 
himself an injury to please me ; but 
uh, it’s different I If I could take 
them to the market in a basket, and 
sell a bunch here and a bunch there, 
that’s what T would like,” she went 
on 'svith a sudden change of tone, 
drawing the flowers through her 
thin hands. 

It was with a kind of despair 
that Dick took her home. She was 
getting thin visibly, he thought. 
Slie would sit at the window for 
hours together, gazing, seeing noth- 
ing. For the few days she suf- 
fered herself to be taken to the family 
meals, but this evidently agitated 
her beyond endurance, and had 
to be given up. What was to be 
done ? Not one of them could tell, 
or indeed form an idea; the only 
thing that could be trusted in was 
time, which might possibly bring 
back a subdued harmony to those 
chords which at present were all 
ajar ; but for the moment there 
seemed little hope even of that. All 
the restlessness of old came back 
to her. When the active habits of 


her life at Oxford 
cessary, the self-restralilb a!& had 
learnt there fedled her also. She 
took to talking (when .she didl 
talk) of nothing but the tramp-lif^ 
which seemed to have suddenlr 
cozUe into prominence in her min& 
Now and then she dozed in the lohg 
afternoons, and Dick heard her mur-^ 
muring in her Ble4> &hout the long 
road, and how far it was, and the 
lad that was tired. Poor Dick’s 
satisfaction in his new circumstances 
was suddenly subdued by this. It 
did not occur to him that she was 
ill ; he thought it was one of the 
old fits coming on, in which he had 
always felt the ^eadful risk there 
was that she might go secretly 
away from him, and never be heaid 
of more. To 1^ sure, he cotuforted 
himself by thinking these fits had 
always gone off again, and so pen- 
haps would this one now. 

Thus the family life recommenced 
under its changed circumstances. 
I doubt whether any one in the 
groat house was happy. The old 
people bad a secret in their keeping,, 
which destroyed their peace, and 
which must produce further troubles 
still; and Dick had his mothei^ 
whose state alarmed him : and 
Richard Ross was in a position 
very difficult for a man to bear, 
tot^y ignored by his wife, yet feel- 
ing a curious secret attraction to- 
wards her, and a half-whimsical halfi* 
tragical wonder whether they wew 
ever to be drawn closer, or if all was 
over between them. Valentine, the 
happiest of the party, was not with- 
out his troubles too, for he had 
written to Violet, and received no 
reply, and at the Hewan there was 
no intelligence to be obtained of her. 
Thus they had all enough to do to 
carry on the possibilities of living ; 
and the grwt happiness and gom 
fortune which had come to them, 
scarcely looked for the poment like 
good fortune at alL 
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CHAPTEB XLI. 


A short time after their return, 
Yalentine made up his youthful 
xpind that he could bear his share 
of these uncertainties no longer. He 
had been to the Hewan again and 
i^ain; now he set off to Moray Place 
itself, saying nothing to hm rela- 
tions, except to Dick, who winced, 
but kept his counsel. But all the 
ardent young lover made by his 
persistence was an interview with 
Mrs Pringle, who received him 
stiffly, and declined to answer any 
injuiiies about Violet, who was 
absent from home. I do not sup- 
pose your family would be pleased 
if they knew; and my family would 
be still less pleased, that Violet 
should be held cheap,” said Mrs 
Pringle. ** If you wiU believe me, 
Valentine, I thmk it is much better 
that there should be no more about 
it;” andall Val’s remonstrances and 
pleadings were of no avail. He 
came back miserable and dejected, 
and strayed out to the woods, in 
which there is always some consola- 
tion for a heart-broken lover. Val 
wmit as far as the linn, that he might 
see the place at least where he had 
been so happy. Was it possible, 
after all he had gone through, that 
his love and his happiness were to 
end like ^ dream, and every link to 
be snapt between him and Vi? 
When he approached that spot which 
was so full of associations, he too 
heard sounds, as Dick had done, 
which told of some human intrusion 
into this realm of woodland and wa- 
ters. It was not a sob this time that 
Val heard. It was a sound of low 
voices — women’s voices — talking in 
a half-whisper, as if they feared 
to be dkcoverod. Drawing near, 
trembling, like a thief, he saw under 
the big b^h-branches a corner of a 
blue dress, , showing ftom behind one 
of them. This made his heart beat ; 


but the blue gown might not be 
Vi’s blue gown ; and anyhow there 
were two of them, as the voices 
testified, so that caution was need- 
ful. Mother step, however, re- 
lieved him of his doubts. In front 
of him, on the green bank on the 
river-side, sat Mary Percival, with 
her iime turned towards some one 
unseen, to whom she was talking. 
"My dear, he has had plenty of 
time to write to you, and he has not 
done so. If you will believe me, 
Vi, I think it is a great deal better 
there should be no more about it.” 
These were, though Mary did not 
know it, the self-same words under 
which Val was suffering. The re- 
petition of them drove him beyond 
himself. He gave a shout of indig- 
nant protestation, and rushing be- 
tween the two astonished ladies, 
caught her of the blue dress rudely, 
suddenly, in his arms. 

But do not think Violet was half 
so much surprised as middle-aged 
Mary was, to whom this interruption 
was quite unlooked for. 8he did not 
know even that " the family ” had 
arrived at Bosscraig — Lady J^kside, 
amid all this tumUltof events, having 
become remiss in hercorrespondence, 
and Val’s letters to Violet having 
been, if not suppressed, yet detained 
at Moray Place during the girl’s ab- 
se^e. Even if the family had re- 
turned, Mary felt there were a hun- 
dred chances to one that Val would 
not be there precisely at the right 
moment to meet her and her com- 
panion. In Mary’s own case things 
had never happened just at the right 
moment ; and therefore she had ac- 
quiesced with little difficulty in 
Ylolet’s prayer that she might ^ al- 
lowed "one look” at the linn. Violet 
had been sent to Mary to be taken 
care of-^to be kept out of danger ; 
and this, I am ashamed to say, was 
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how Miss Ferciyal, who had a strong 
vein of romance in her, notwith- 
standing all her gOod sense, fulfilled 
her trust. 'She saw her folly now 
when it was too late. 

‘‘Valentine !” she cried, “how dare 
you — ^how dare you do that — ^when 
her parents do not know 1 ” 

“ Her parents ! ” said Val, equally 
indignant; “what do I care for 
her parents, or any one’s parents 1 
I am a man, old enough to know 
my own mind, and so is Vi. Can 
parents make us happy 1 ” said the 
young man, with that cruel frankness 
which seems so easy lo the young, 
and is so hard upon the old. “ Vi, 
my darling, you know you are 
mine — ^you won’t let parents or any 
one come between you and me 1 ” 

Vi did not say a word — there 
was no need for anything so feeble 
as words. She clung to 1^, gazing 
at him, holding one of his arms fast 
with her small hands clasped round 
it. She had been sure he would 
come ; in her heart she had been so 
wicked as to smile at Mary’s faith 
the other way, though she did not 
say a word of the sweet confidence 
in her own mind. And Mary, 
who .had not been so treated by 
Providence, and whose love had not 
been happy, felt a hot flush of 
anger against the girl who stood 
there before her with ineffable 
smiles, not objecting to the young 
man’s impetuosity, not even an- 
swering him a wo^. 

“ Violet ! ” she cried, “ come away 
this instant. Do you know that 
you are defying both your mothor 
and me?” 

“ You have always been my ene- 
my, Mary,” cried Val, passionately, 
“ and I don’t know why, for I have 
always liked you. Vi, you are not 
going to do what she tells you — 
to follow her instead of me ?” 

“1 am not going to follow any 
one,” said Vi, detaching herself from 
his arm with much ^gnity; then 


she stood at a little distance, and 
looked at him with tender glowing 
eyes. “ Oh, Val 1 ” she cried, “ but 
I am glad to see you ! I thoujg^t 
you would never come. I knew 
you would be here to-day. Val, 
are you well — are you quite wellt 
Oh, what aweary, weary time it has 
been, when I thought I would never 
see you more ! ” 

Then you were thinking of me? 
and you don’t mean to cast me off, 
Vi?” 

“ I — cast you off ! — that is likely ! 
Mary, you never were Val’s enemy, 
though he says so, in his hasty way 
— he was always hasty. He made 
me give him my promise here, be- 
neath this tree. I cannot take back 
my word ; I cannot say one thing 
to you and another to him; and 
you never scolded me when 1 said I 
— cared for Val, Mary I not a word I 
She only cried and gave me a kiss.” 

“ And she ought to give me a kiss 
too,” said bold Val, going up to 
Miss Percival, whose heart was 
melting altogether away in her 
bosom, and whose efforts to look 
stem were becoming almost ludi- 
crous. The audacious boy went up 
to her, while Vi looked on thunder- 
struck at his boldness, and kissed 
Mary’s cheek, which flushed crim- 
son under the touch, making that 
middle-aged woman look a girl 
again. “How dare you?” she 
cried, putting up her hand to push 
him away; but Mary’s strength 
was not able to resist this. “ (^cd 
bless you!” she said, next moment, 
the tears coming to her eyes, “ you 
bold boy ! How dare you kiss me ? 
Though I am your enemy, Fve 
thought of you and prayed for you 
morning and night ever since I 
parted from you, Val.” 

“I know that very well,” said 
the young man, composedly ; “ for 
whatever you may say, how could 
you be my enemy when I am fond 
of you? You have not the heart 
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not to lielp iifi, Mary. Come and 
fiit down again and let us think 
wrhat to do. Here is where we 
played truant when we were chil- 
dren. Here is where you brought 
us, Mary — you — when we were 
older; and here is where Vi gave 
me her promise. This is the place 
of all others to meet again, for 
any pretence of separating us, how 
can any one do itt Think a little,” 
said Val, standing before the fallen 
tree on which Yi had sat with poor 
Dick, and from which she now re- 
garded him with soft eyes suiTused 
with light and happiness, Could 
they be hard upon her^ for the first 
time in her life, and break her 
heart ) Is that reasonable 1 As for 
me,” the young man said, raising his 
head, while the two women looked at 
him with tender envyand admiration, 
there is no inteiference possible. 
I am a man and my own master. 
So now that you are convinced,” 
cried Valentine, putting himself 
beside Violet on the old trunk, 
which, old as it was, had put forth 
young shoots of life and hope to 
make itself fit for the throne of 
so much love and gladness, ‘^let us 
consider what is the best means to 
clear these trifling temporary ob- 
structions out of our way.” 

I don’t think there is anything 
so silken-green, or that makes so ten- 
der a canopy over your head, and 
shows the sky so sweetly through 
them, as young beech -leaves in 
May, just shaken out of their brown 
busks, and reclothing, as if with 
tenderest ornaments of youth, the 
big branches that bear them. Stray 
airs rustled through them; stray 
sunbeams, for the day was cloudy, 
came and went^ penetrating now 
and then through the soft canopy- 
punctuating with sudden glow of 
light some one or other of those 
bold arguments of Vid’s, which told 
M well upon his sympathetic audi- 
Tnough Violet was not one 


of the worshipping maidens of 
modem story, but thought of Val 
only as Val, and not as a demigod, 
the soft transport of reunion, the 
glow of tender trust and admiration 
with which she regarded that de- 
lightful certainty of his, which no 
terrors shook, gave to her soft face 
a look of absolute dependence and 
devotion. She looked up to him, as 
they sat together holding each other^s 
hands like two children, with a sen- 
timent which went beyond reason. 
He was no wiser nor cleverer, per- 
haps, than she was ; but he looked 
so strong and so sure, so much 
above feminine doubts and trem- 
blings, that the mere sight of him 
gave confidence. As for Mary, 
seated on the green bank in front 
of these two, who was ever so much 
wiser and cleverer than Val (he had 
few pretensions that way]), she, too, 
felt, with a kind of phnosophlcal 
amusement at herself, the same 
sense of added confidence and moral 
strength as she looked at the boy 
whom she had watched as he grew 
up, and chided and laughed at — 
whose opinion on genertd subjects 
had no particulsT weight with her, 
yet who somehow gave to her ex- 
perienced and sensible middle-age a 
sensation of support and certainty, 
which the wisest reason does not 
always communicate. Mary looked 
at the two seated there together, 
hand in hand, half-children, half- 
loiVers, under the soft shadow of 
the young beech-leaves, with that 
sm^e on her lip and tear in her 
eye ” which is the most tender of all 
human moods. Pity and envy, and 
amusement, and an almost venera- 
tion, were in her thoughts. How 
innocent they were ! how sure of 
happiness ! how absolute in their 
trust in each other ! and, indeed 
(when the ease was fcdrly set before 
them), in everybody else. iN’otwith- 
standmg the one terrible shock his 
feith h^ received — a shock which 
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liappily had worked itself out in 
hodily illness, the most simple way 
— ^Val was still of opinion that, if 
you could but get to the bottom 
of their hearts, all the world was 
on his side. He had no fear of 
Yiolet’s mother, though for the mo- 
ment she had crushed him; and, 
-to tell the truth, after his fever, 
Val had altogether forgotten Mr 
Pringle’s offence against him, and 
all the harm it had brought, l^ow 
that offence was more than past, for 
had it not been confessed and 
atoned for, a thing which makes a 
sin almost a virtue ? Hor was he 
alarmed when he thought of the 
old people at Eosscraig, who had 
humoured and served him all his 
‘life. What was there to fear 1 It 
would bo against all reason, you 
know,” said Val, “if our course of 
irue love had run quite smooth. We 
were miserable enough one time%to 
make all right for the future; but if 
you mean to bo miserable any more, 
Vi, you must do it by yourself, for 
I shan’t take any share.’ 

When a young man thus makes 
light of all difficulties, what can a 
sympathetic woman do? IJefore 
many minutes had passed, Miss 
Fercival found herself pledged to 
hravo Violet’s father and mother 
and overcome their ol^jections. 
“They have never crossed her in 
their lives, and why should they 
now?” said Valentine, with good 
sense, which no one could gainsay. 

When this chief subject had been 
fully discussed, and all their jdans 
settled, both the ladies drew clo6e»to 
him with breathless interest, while 
he told them the story of his own 
family. How Dick was his bro- 
ther, which made Violet start and 
clasp her hands^ saying, with a 
sudden outcry, “ I always knew it ! ” 
and how his mother had come back 
with them — ^had come home. It 
was Mary who, much more than 
tthese two young people, who were 


so sure of each other, had her heart 
played upon like an instrument that 
day. She sat quite still and never 
said a word, while the story was 
told. I cannot describe her fed.- 
ings towards the woman who (she 
felt, though she would not have 
acknowledged it) had been in the 
very bloom of her youth preferred 
to herself. It was not her fault; 
up to this moment the woman who 
was Bichard’s wife had never so 
much as heard of Mary’s existence ; 
no blame could possibly attach to 
her. A strange mingling of curi- 
osity about her, interest, half-hos- 
tile, in her, wondering indignation, 
disapproval, proud di^ke, all soft- 
ening back into curiosity again, were 
in Miss Percival’s mind; but no 
one knew how she rung the changes 
upon these different sentiments as 
she sat quite still and quiet, listen- 
ing, now and then asking a ques- 
tion, feeling as if her own life had 
come tosome strange crisis, although 
she had absolutely nothing to do 
with it, not so much as one of the 
servants in the house. And l^en 
Valentine’s way of speaking of his 
mother — ^the lower, hushed, respect- 
ful tone, the half-mystery, half-rever- 
ence, which he seemed disposed to 
throw around this gipsy, this tramp, 
who had given them all so much 
trouble — gave Mary a secret offence, 
all the more sharp that she felt his 
feeling to be quite right and just and 
natural, and would not for the world 
have expressed her own. Just 
now, half an hour ago, he had put 
her in the place of his mother — 
had taken her interest for granted, 
had kissed her (the spot burned 
on Mary’s cheek at the thought), 
and appealed to that strange senti- 
ment in her heart which he seemed 
to be unconsciously aware of-^that 
sense of the posribility that she 
might have been his member, which 
was always more or less in her 
mind in Val’s presence. He had 
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taken pcMBsession of her in this way, 
of her sympathy and help, telling 
her what she was to do, and how 
to do it, amusing her by his arbi- 
trariness, while he melted her heart 
by his affectionate confidence. And 
now all at once, in the same breath 
almost, he began to talk of his real 
mother, this woman whom no one 
knew, who had done him and his 
family all the harm possible, and 
now was brought back almost in 
triumph to reap — not the whirl- 
wind after having sown the wind — 
but happiness and calm weather, 
notwithstanding all her folly and 
ill-doing. Mary sat in a maze, in 
a dream, while all this went through 
her mind, yet with all her faculties 
alert, hearing everything and feel- 
ing everything. She was hurt even 
by Val's description of his mothers 
beauty, which filled Vi with such 
admiring interest. “Oh, how I 
should like to see her ! ” cried 
Violet. “ You shall both see her,” 
said Valentine, with the arbitrary 
determination to give pleasure of a 
young prince. How Mary*s heart 
swelled ! But if these two chil- 
dren had guessed what was going on 
in her ^mind, with what wondering 

g rieved disapproval they would 
ave looked upon her, troubled by 
a sense of natural incongruity that 
a woman of her age could possibly 
feel so i She felt this along with 
all the rest ; and, in short, she was 
conscious of so many different sen- 
timents, that all .her vigour and 
natural power went out of her. 
Her heart was being lacerated by a 
hundred needle-points and pin- 
pricks — like a pin-cushion, she said, 
faintly trying to laugh to herself. 

Val went with them to their 
carriage, which was waiting at the 
lower ^ge of the woods, in the 
opposite direction from Eossciaig, 
and took a farewell, which he de- 
olared to be the merest temporary 
good-bye, but which once more made 


Violet's eyes tearful. Vi grew less 
certain as she lost sight of him. 
Various unexpected results had 
followed the publication of that 
Apology, which in her youthful heat 
and energy she had almost forced 
her father into writing. Even Mrs 
Pringle had not seen the necessity 
for it so clearly as Violet did ; and 
the world in general on both sides 
of the question had taken it, as 
Lord Eskside did, as a formal re- 
tractation, a bringing down to his 
marrow -bon68 of Sandy Pringle, 
rathmr than as the prompt and 
frank and generous apology of one 
gentleman to another. Some had 
said that it was fear of an action 
for libel which had moved him to 
such a step; others, with a frank 

malediction, had d d him for 

not standing to what ho had said. 
Nobody had appreciated his motive, 
or understood Violet's childlike 
reasoning on the abstract principle, 
that when you have done wrong 
and know it, there is no course 
possible but to confess the wrong 
and ask pardon of the injured 
person. This, I fear, is not a course 
of action at all congenial to the 
ordinary code; and Mr Pringle, 
though carried away by the im- 
petuosity of his daughter, had by 
this time repented his amende 
honorable quite as much as he 
repented the evil he had done, 
Tp suffer for doing wrong is reason- 
able ; hut it is bard to be punished 
for doing right, and fills the suf- 
ferer's heart with bitterness. 

‘ Mr Pringle had been very peni- 
tent towards poor Val before the 
days of the Apology ; but now, in 
the sharpness of the sting of un- 
appreciated virtue, be was furious 
against him. Violet knew this only 
too well, and her courage oozed out 
of her ^ger-ends as she saw the 
young hero disappear into the woods. 
“Do you think— do you really 
think — ^it is all as certain as he 
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BaysT’ she said to Miss Percival, 
with tears in her soft eyes, which* 
had been so bright with happiness 
and courage a moment before. 

As for Yalentine^ he strode home 
through the woods very triumphant 
and joyful, as became a young lover ; 
but sobered as he drew near home. 
He had made up his mind to go at 
once into the matter, and extort a 
consent from everybody; but as he 
drew near and nearer to the turrets 
of Eosscraig, it became more and 
more apparent to him that there 
would be no small trouble and pain 
involved; and he began to feel how 
disagreeable it is to displease and 
vex the people most near to you, 
even in order to secure for yourself 
the person dearest and nearest of 
all. This thought did not subdue 
his resolution, but it subdued his 
step, which became less and less 
rapid. Nothing in this world would 
have induced him to give up Vi ; 
but he did not like to defy his 
old grandfather, to make my lady 
set her lips firm in that way he 
knew so well. He wished intensely 
that Vi and he could have been 
happy without that; but still, as it 
had to be done some time or other, 
it was better, much better, that it 
should be done at once. So, after 
walking very slowly the last mile 
of the way, he suddenly, to use his 
own phraseology, “ put on a spurt,'' 
and skimmed over the last quarter 
of a mile, making up his mind, as 
if for an operation, to get it over. 
He walked straight into the library, 
still flushed from his long walk; 
and somewhat to his surprise found 
all the &mily authorities collected 
there, my lord and my lady and his 
father, all apparently engaged in 
some mysterious consultation. Val 
remarked with bewilderment that 
his father, so placid usually and in- 
different, was flushed like himself, 
— though with speech, not exercise 
— and that Lord and Lady Eskside 


had both a doubtful tremulous as- 
pect, and looked morally cowed, not 
convinced. To tell the truth, they 
had been arguing the question over 
again, whether it was possible to 
keep the secret of Dick’s senioiity 
from the two young men. It was 
Bichard’s desire that this should be 
done ; but he had not convinced the 
others either of the possibility or 
expediency of it, though, for the 
moment, they had come to a condi- 
tional bargain to say nothing unless 
circumstances should arise which 
made the disclosure necessary. This 
supposed emergency was to be left 
to each one’s private judgment, I 
suppose,* and therefore the secret 
was pretty sure of rapid revelation; 
but still the old pair were not satis- 
fied. *'Grood never came of false- 
hood, or even, that I know, of the 
mere mppresaio verif Lord Eskside 
had said, shaking his head, just as 
Val came in ; and they all turned 
to look at him, with a little won- 
der and excitement; for he looked 
indeed very like a man who had 
found something out, coming in 
hot haste to tell it, and ask. Is 
this truel The old lord and his 
wife looked at each other, both of 
them leaping to the conclusion that 
this was so, and that Val had dis- 
covered the secret; and they were 
not sorry, but gave a little nod of 
secret intelligence to each other. 
Poor Val ! poor boy ! it was another 
trial for him ; and yet it was best, 
far best, that he should know. 

Grandfather,” said Val, plung- 
ing at once into the subject, bring- 
ing in an atmosphere of fresh air 
and youthful eagerness with him, 

‘‘ I have come to tell you at once of 
something that has happened to me. 
It is strange to find you all sitting 
here, but I am heartily glad of it. 
My lady, you know how long it is 
since I first spoke to Violet——” 

** Oh, Violet ! ” cried my lady, 
with an impatient movement of her 
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licad and stamp of her foot upon 
the caipet ; Lord bless ns ! is it 
this nonsense he has got in his head 
again?" 

^‘You may call it nonsense if 
yon like," said Val, seeing somehow 
that what he had said was not 
what they expected, and uncon- 
sciously, in an under-current of 
thought, wondering what it was 
they had expected; “it is not 
nonsense to me. I went to Moray 
Place this morning, having heard 
nothing of her for a long time — and 
there Mrs Pringle received me very 
coldly 

“ That was unfortunate," said 
Bichard, with a smile, which his 
son called a sneer ; “ that an Edin- 
burgh lawyer’s wife should receive 
Lord Eskside’s grandson coldly, was, 
no doubt, something veiy miserable 
indeed — enough, I suppose, to justify 
this excitement," and he looked at 
Tal with an amused scrutiny from 
head to foot, which made the young 
man wild with irritation. He had 
stumbled into a bum on his way 
home, and had left, there was no 
denying it, one huge muddy foot- 
print on the spotless carpet, which 
had at once caught his father’s 
fastidious eye. 

“The Edinburgh lawyer’s wife 
may not be much to you, sir,” said 
Val, “but she is a great deal to 
me; for she has my future wife’s 
coxnfort and happiness in her hand. 
I want to let you know at once 
that my mind is quite made up and 
decided I told you so before. 
What is the use of wearing our 
hearts out by waiting and wait- 
ing?” cried Val, taming &om one 
to another. “You are good and 
kind, why should you make me 
miserable? In everything else you 
have always tried to make me 
happy; you have listened to what I 
had to say ; you have been always 
veasonable ; why should you shut 
your hearts against me now, in the 


one matter that is most important 
'^to me, in that which must decide 
my happiness or misery all my 
life?" 

“The argument is well put,” 
said the old lord, with exasperat- 
ing composure; “but, Val, how 
can you tell at your age what is, 
or what is not, to decide the hap- 
piness of your life ? ” 

“ And don’t you see, Val,” said 
my lady, more sympathetically, 
“ lhat it is just because it is so im- 
portant that we cannot give our con- 
sent so easily ? Oh, my dear, if you 
had wanted the moon we would 
have tried to get it for you ; think, 
then, bow strong a motive it must 
be that makes us cross you now 1 ” 

“ What is the motive ? " said Val, 
with sudden dramatic force, wait- 
ing solemnly for an answer. The 
two old people looked at each other 
again and trembled. What could 
they answer to this impetuous boy? 
The motive was that Violet was not 
a great match for him, such as they 
had hoped for — ^not any one who 
would bring him wealth or distinc- 
tion, but only a girl whom he loved ; 
and they quailed before the boy’s 
look. If ^ey had been a worldly 
pair the answer would have been 
easy; but these two high-minded 
old people, who had trained him to 
scorn all that was mean, and to 
hold love high and honour, how 
.;^vere they to state this plain fact to 
a young lover of three-and-twenty ? 
They <hd not know what words to 
use in which to veil their motive 
*and give it some sort of grandeur 
worthy the occasion ; and, unfortu- 
nately, Val saw his advantage as 
clearly as they saw the disadvantage 
under which they lay. 

“ You speak like a foolish boy,” 
said his father. “ It is enough that 
we think this match a very unfit 
one for you, and I hope you have 
sense enough yourself to see its un- 
suitability. Who is this girl? an 
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Edinburgh lawyer’s daughter — aman 
who has attacked your family in 
the basest and most treacherous 
way ” 

But who has apologised!” cried 
Val; *^who has confessed he was 
wrong and begged pardon ” 

The more fool he,” said Eichard, 
not to have stren^h of mind to 
stick to his slander when he had 
committed himself to it. Apology ! 
— you mean retractation — extorted, 
no doubt, from him by fear his 
pocket. It would be more digni- 
fied, no doubt, to pay the twopenee- 
ha’penny he can afford to ^ve her, 
as his daughter’s portion, rather 
than as damages in a court of 
law.” 

“ If it is a question of twopence- 
ha’pcnny,” said Val, with a violent 
flush of sudden anger. 

My boy, you must not use that 
tone here,” Lord Eskside interposed. 

Your father is right. Is it your 
enemy that you want to ally your- 
self withi he that raked up the 
whole old story of your coming 
here, and tried to ruin you with it, 
using his falsehood for your destruc- 
tion ” 

‘‘ Grandfather,” said Val, still 
flaming with nervous passion, “ the 
sting of that story, I have always 
understood, was that it was not false 
but true.” 

“ Val ! ” cried Lady Eskside; but 
there was a pause after this — and I 
think in the very heat of the dis- 
cussion the old lord felt with secret 
pleasure that his boy had already 
made more than one point, evefti 
though it was against himself. 
Twice over Val h^ silenced the 
opposing forces. Now, but to live 
to see him facing the House of 
Commons like this, who could tell, 
from the Treasury bench itself ! This 
•delightful secret suggestion crept 
into Lord Eskside’s heart like a 
warm wind loosening the frosts. 

** Then if you will only consider,” 


said Val, changing his indignant 
tone for one of soft conciliation and 
pleading, there is no one in Scot- 
land, BO far as I can see, so free to 
choose for myself as I am. If you 
were not what you are, sir, the first 
man in the county, as you ought to 
be — ^if my father were not what be 
is, distinguished in other circles 
than ours — then, perhaps, I, who 
as yet am nobody, might have 
required to look outside, to get 
crutches of other people’s distinc- 
tions; but as it is, what does it 
matter) We are rich enough, we 
are more independent thw the 
Queen, who, poor lady, must al- 
ways consider other people, I sup- 
pose ; whereas I, who am your grand- 
son — and your son, sir — I,” cried 
Val, ‘‘am more free than a prince to 
ask for love only and happiness ! 
Give them to me,” he said, holding 
out his hands with natural elo- 
quence to the two old people, who 
sat looking at him, afraid to look 
at each other; “you never in all 
my life refused me anything 
before 1” 

I cannot tell how it was that 
this natural noble attitude in which 
his son stood, asking, like a loyal 
soul as he was, for that consent, 
without which he could not be 
wholly happy, to his happiness — 
affect^ almost to rage the mind of 
Eichard, whose mode had been en- 
tirely the reverse; who had plucked 
in hot haste, without sanction or 
knowledge of any one, the golden 
apples which had turned to ashes 
and bitterness. To marry as he 
had done, wildly, hotly, in sudden 
passion, — is not that much more 
easily condoned by the great world 
in wliich he lived, which loves a 
sensation, than a respectable me- 
diocre marriage, equ^y removed 
from scandal and from distinction ) 
To marry a gipsy, or an opera- 
dancer, or a maid- of-all- work, is 
more pardonable, as being a piquant 
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rebellion against all law and order^ 
than it is to marry a virtuous per- 
son out of the lower circles of good 
society, sufficiently well-bom and 
well-bred to make no sensation. 
The lawyer’s daughter was gall to 
lUchard. He interposed with one 
of those sudden hts of passionate 
irritability to which his smooth 
nature was liable. 

“Do not let this folly go any 
further, Val. We all know what 
is meant by these ravings about 
love and happiness. Whatever 
place I may have gained among 
men it is not from having been my 
father’s son; neither will that serve 
you a^ you think. Lord Eskside’s 
grandson ! ” said Eichard, with 
scorn on his lip ; “ how much will 
that do for the younger of you two 
— ^the one who is not the heir,” he 
continued, with rising energy — “the 
one who has a second son’s allow- 
ance, a second son’s position ; the 
one — whom we have aU agreed in 
cheating out of his rights 

“Dicki” said Val, with hesita- 
tion and wonder. He looked round 
upon them all, and saw something 
in their eyes which alarmed him 
he could not tell why. “Is it 
Dick 1 ” 

“ Valentine,” said his father, 
suddenly coming up to him, seizing 
his arm, “ it is not for me to speak 
to you of the miseries of a foolish 
marriage ; but look here. Give up 
this boyish folly. You hawe a 
foundation, as you say, built up by 
those who have gone before you ; 
you may make any match you 
please ; you may cover all that has 
gone before with the world’s pardon 
and more than pardon. I look to 
you to do this. I can give you op- 
portunities — ^you will have count- 
less opportunities ; give up this girl 
who is nobody — or if you re- 
fnse ” 

“What then, sir, if I refuse 1” 
Val loosed his arm from his 


father’s hold and stood confronting 
him, steadfast and erect, yet sur- 
prised and with a novel kind of 
pain in his eyes. The two old 
people gave one look at each other, 
then paused breathless to hear what 
was to come next, both of them 
aware that Eichard, diplomatist as 
he was, forgot himself sometimes, 
and perceiving that the crisis, which 
in their previous talk they had pre- 
pared for, had now arrived. 

“ Then,” said Eichard — he paused 
a moment, and all the old prick of 
a jealousy which he had despised 
himself for feeling, all the old jars 
of sensation at which he had tried 
to laugh, which had arisen out of 
the perpetual preference of Val to 
himself, surged up for one moment 
in his temper rather than his heart. 
The weapon lay at his hand so ready ; 
the boy was somehow so superior, 
so irritating in his innocence. His 
face flushed with this sudden im- 
pulse to humiliate Val. “ Then,” 
he said, “perhaps you will) pause 
wlien I teU you, for your good, that 
you have totally mistaken your own 
position ; that you are not the great 
man you think yourself ; that 
though you have condescended to 
your brother, and patronised him, 
and been, as it were, his good geni- 
us, it is Dick who is Lord Eskside’s 
heir, and not you.” 

Lady Eskside started with a low 
.cry. It was because Dick had come 
in a moment before at the door, 
in front of which his father and 
brother were standing; but Eichard 
thought her exclamation was be- 
cause of what he said, and turned to 
her with a smile which it was not 
good to see. 

“Yes, mother,” he said, “you 
wished him to know. Benimmo f 
now he knows. He has been the 
grand seigneur, and Dick has been 
nobody. Now the positions are 
reversed; and I hope his magna- 
nimity will bear it. Anyhow, now. 
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with his second son’s allowance, he 
will be obliged to pause in this mad 
career.” 

'^Is it so?” said Yal, going for- 
ward to the table, and, 1 confess, 
leaning upon it a hand which 
trembled — ^for he had been thunder- 
struck by this revelation — ‘‘is it 
so?” No one spoke; and poor 
Yal, standing there with his eyes 
cast down, had, I avow it, a bitter 
moment ; but the very sting of the 
shock stimulated him, and called 
all his faculties together. After 
that minute, which felt like a year, 
he raised his head with a glimmer 
of painful moisture in his eyes, but 
a faint smile. “ Well,” ' he said, 
“ at all events there can never more 
be .any doubt about me, who I be- 
long to, or what position I hold. I 
wish Dick all the luck in the world, 
and he deserves it. He’ll be sorrier 
than I am,” said YaL “What, 


grandmamma, crying! Hot a bit 
of it I I shall be as happy as the 
day is long with my second sonb 
allowance ; and Yi ! — for of course,” 
he added, with a bright defiant 
smile all round, “there can be no 
possible objection to Vi now.” 

Dick had been standing quite 
still behind, moved not by curi- 
osity, but by that respectful atten- 
tion to the preoccupation of the 
others, which 1 suppose his former 
lowliness had put into him, though 
it is the highest grace of a gentle- 
man. He had heard everything, in- 
deed, but his mind was too full of 
something else to care for what he 
had heard. He broke in here, with 
a new subject, in a voice hoarse 
with anxiety and emotion. “ Has 
any one seen my mother?” said 
Dick. “ I have been all over the 
house looking for her, high and 
low.” 


CHAPTEE XLII. 


That had been a weary morning 
in the new wing. Dick had gone 
to Edinburgh with his brother, half 
by way of seeing the beautiful town, 
half to console Yal, who was very 
eager and anxious. With a curious 
interest he had walked about Moray 
Place, to which he had directed his 
letters in the strange old time when 
he was still Dick Brown, — a time 
which it gave him a certain ver- 
tigo to think of. And 1 am sorry 
to say that Yal, in the heat of dis- 
appointment, when he came out 
from Mrs Pringle’s presence, forgot 
that his brother was walking about 
on the other side of the square 
waiting for him, and had rushed 
back to Lasswade without ever 
thinking of Dick. When he saw 
that he had been forgotten, Dick 
too made his way to the railway, 
and went back ; but it was afternoon 
when he arrived at Bosscraig. He 


had never left his mother for so 
long a time before, and this, no 
doubt, had its effect upon her. She 
was alone in the beautiful rooms of 
the new wing all the morning. It 
was like a silent fairy palace, where 
everything was done by mysterious 
unseen hands ; for the sight of ser- 
vants fretted her, and she would 
not admit any personal attendance. 
She had grown feeble in that lonely 
splendour without any notice being 
taken of it ; for Dick, with the inex- 
perience of youth, made no observa- 
tions on the subject, and to Lady 
Eskside, who visited her every day, 
she asserted always that she was 
quite welL More feeble than ever 
she had got up that morning, and 
dressed herself as usual, and taken 
her sparing breakfast with Dick. 
After the first few days, Lady Esk- 
side had yielded to this arrange- 
ment, seeing it impossible, at least 
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fio; the moment, to habituate the new- 
comer to the family table. “ If it is 
such a distress to her, why should 
we force her to it?” said my lady, 
not without offence ; and the poor 
soul was grateful for the exemption. 
“ Don’t fold fault with me, Dick,” 
she said to him faintly; '^it can’t 
be for long. I’ll get used to it, and 
easy in my mind before long;” — 
and therefore she had been sorrow- 
fully left to herself in the beautiful 
new rooms furnished for her three- 
and-twentyyearsbefore. WhenDick 
left her she went to a little room 
in the front part of the wing, which 
looked out upon the great door and 
court, where she sat watching till 
tlie two young men went away, and 
waved her hand in answer to their 
salutations. Valentine had already 
paid her a visit in the morning, a 
visit which he never neglected ; and 
wherever they were going, the young 
men never forgot to look up to that 
■window from which it was her plea- 
sure to watch their movements, one 
of the few pleasures she had. 

When they had left the house 
she had no more interest in it. She 
wandered back again through vari- 
ous empty rooms to the great hand- 
some sitting-room, which had a 
lightsome bow-window looking out 
upon the sloping bank of wood 
down to where the Esk foamed and 
tumbled below. Had she had any 
work to do, as in the days when she 
was Dick’s housekeeper, and ke 2 )t 
all his treasures in order,, and pre- 
pared his simple meals, she might 
have forgotten herself and got 
through the weary hours. But she 
had nothing to do, poor soul ! She 
sat down in the window, and passed 
she did not know how long a time 
there, gazing vaguely out, sometimes 
thinking, sometimes quite vacant: 
in so hazy a state was her mind 
that it seemed to her sometimes 
that soft Thames flowed at her 
feet instead of the brawling Esk; 


and that she was waiting till Mr 
Boss’s boat should come do'wn the 
gentle river. Poor bewildered soul ! 
a haze of times and places, of the 
vacant present, and the gleams of 
interest which had been in the 
past, possessed her mind ; she 
scarcely could have told where she 
was had any one asked her. The 
silence grew painful to her brain, 
and reeled and rustled round her 
in eddies of suppressed sound all 
centring in herself; and now and 
then the light swam in her eyes, 
and darkened, and there was an 
interval in which everything was 
black around her, and that she 
was aware of was that rustle, over- 
powering in its intensity, of the 
silence, raying out in circles, like 
those in water, from her brain. 1 
almost think she must have lapsed 
ioto some kind of faint, without 
knowing it, in those moments. 
About noon Lady Eskside came to 
see her, and did, as she always did, 
her very utmost to win some sort 
of hold upon her. She talked to 
her of the boys, of Val who must 
soon go to London, of trifles^of every 
description, working hard to rouse 
her to some interest. ‘‘ I wish you 
would come with me,” my lady 
said ; and sho was glad afterwards 
that she had said it. am alone, 
and we would be cheerier together, 
we two women, when all the others 
are away. Won’t you come with 
me, Myra ? My woman, you 
look lonely here.” “I am used 
to bo alono,” she said quite gently, 
but without moving ; and h^f pro- 
voked, half sorry, the old lady had 
at last gone away, despairing in her 
mind, and wondering whether it 
had been kind to bring this wild 
creature here even in her sub- 
dued state, and whether she would 
ever find any comfort in her life. 
“ Perhaps when Bichard goes,” 
Lady i^kside said to herself; for 
Bichard’s influence did not seem to 
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bo adyantageous to his wife, though 
he was very caieful, veiy anxious, 
not to step over the distsmce which 
sho had tacitly placed between them, 
though stiangely tantalised and 
excited by it as his mother saw. 
What was to be done 1 The old 
lady shook her head, and took 
refuge with her old lord in the 
library, not saying anything to him 
to vex him, for what could he do 1 
but finding a little consolation in 
her own vexation and perplexity in 
being near him. How diflerent that 
silent support and society was from 
the solitude in the new wing, 
and even from Eichard's dainty and 
still retii(^ment, where he wrote his 
letters, with his noiseless Italian 
servant close at hand to answer 
every call ! It eased my lady^s old 
heart, which had felt so many pains, 
only to walk into the library where 
her old lord sat, and put up the 
window, or down the window, and 
look at the letters on his table, and 
say something about the weatW or 
the ^rden — just as it oared Lord 
Eskside, when he was in any per- 
plexity, to go into the drawing-room, 
and pronounce the novel on her table 
to be some of your rubbish, my 
lady,” and lot her know that the 
glass was falling, and that she had 
better take precautions about her 
drive. Lady Eskside wondered 
with a sigh whether it would ever 
be possible to bring her new guest 
— ^lier strange daughter-in-law — into 
the household life. She meant no- 
thing but kindness towards her; but 
there was— how could she help it 1 
— a little impatience in the sigh. 

After that visit the recluse in 
the new wing was left to herself 
again, and aU kinds of strange 
thoughts came up into her heart. 
They were not so articulate as Lady 
Eskside’s ; but somehow there arose 
in her, as the old lady went away, a 
cuiious reflection of her impatience, 
an incoherent desire to call her 


back again. She sat and listened 
to her steps going all the way along 
the corridor, and down the stair, 
and never opened her lips nor 
made a movement to detain h^ ; and 
yet there rose in her mind a mute 
cry, could the dull air but have 
carried^ it without any action of 
hers. She caught the sound of 
Lady Eskside’s sigh, and, for the 
first time, a dim understanding of 
it seemed to dawn upon her mind. 
Why could not she go with hep- 
make herself one with the others % 
The thought was very shadowy and 
vague, like a suggestion some unseen 
observer had made to her ; but it 
raised a visionary ferment in her 
soul, a gasping for breath, as if she 
already felt herself confined within 
an atmosphere where she had no 
room to breathe. 

Then she took refuge in her own 
room in this painful rush of new feel- 
ing. The curtains at the windows, 
the hangings of the bed, the drap- 
eries everywhere, seemed to shut her 
in and cut short her breath. The 
great glass which reflected her figure 
L:om head to foot, the other lesser 
ones which multiplied her face, 
glancing back resemblances at her 
as if she, in her solitude, had grown 
into half-a-dozen women, aflected 
her imagination wildly. She left 
that room hko one pursued — pur- 
sued by herself, always the worst 
ghost of solitude. Then she went 
to the little room with the window 
which commanded the great door. 
Perhaps by this time the boys 
might be come back ; and the boys 
formed her bridge, as it were, into 
the world, her sole litiV of con- 
nection with life in this artificial 
phase. A little warmth, a little 
hope, come into her as she sat 
down there and strained h^ eyes 
to watch for some sign of their com- 
ing. After a while, the door opened 
and Eichord came out. He stood 
on the great steps for a moment, 
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putting on his gloves, then, looking 
up, saw her, and took off his hat to 
her ; then he made a pause, as if in 
‘doubt, drew off the gloves again, 
and went back into the house. At 
this sight a sudden wild panic came 
upon her. She thought he was 
coming to see her, which indeed 
was the purpose with which he had 
turned back. She sprang up, her 
heart beating, and flying through 
, the lonely rooms, seized a shawl 
which lay on a chair, and darted 
down a little stair in the turret 
which led into the woods. Her 
excitement carried her on for some 
distance before her breatii failed her 
altogether, though her heart beat 
loud in her bosom, like some hard 
piston of iron, swinging and creak- 
ing in fierce unmanageable haste. 
She had got into the shrubberies, 
not knowing where she went, and 
sank down among the bushes to 
rest, when her strength failed. The 
thought of meeting her husband 
now, with nobody by, drove her 
wild. She had lived under the 
same roof with him for days at Ox- 
ford, and thought httle of it, being 
occupied with other matters; but 
deadly panic, as of a wild deer fly- 
ing from the hunter, had seized 
upon her now. She never asked 
herself what harm he could do her. 
She feared nothing actual, but, with 
overwhelming blind terror, she feared 
the future and the unknown. 

Oh, how many thoughts came^ 
rushing upon her as she lay crouched 
together on the cool earth among 
the bushes! — thoughts half made 
out, not one altogether articulate — 
gleams of a consciousness that this 
was folly, that it was impossible, 
that she must get the better of her- 
seK, that the fever in her soul must 
be chased away, and could not be 
submitted to. “ I must change — I 
must make a change I ” she moaned 
to hersdf. A whole new being, a 
naw creature, with dim evolutions 


of reason, dim perceptions of the 
impossible, seemed to be rising up 
in her, blotting out the old. Her 
faults, her follies, her wM impulses, 
the savage nature which could en- 
dure no restraint, had all come to 
a climax in her ; and reason, which 
had struggled faintly in the old 
days, and won her to so many 
sacrifices, had at last got the bal- 
ance in hand, I thiuk, and the 
power to decide what could and 
what 4M)uld not be. Yet, when she 
had got her breath a little, she 
stumbled to her feet, and went on. 

When Dick came back she was 
not to bo found in her rooms, which 
troubled him greatly ; for she had 
never before gone out by herself. Ke 
searched through every comer, then 
went to the other parts of the house 
— to the drawing-room, to Lady 
Eskside’s rooms, to Val*s — ^hopeless 
of finding her, indeed, yet so con- 
fident that something must have 
happened, that no marvel would 
have surprised him. When he 
burst into the library he was in 
despair. And this new alarm, so 
suddenly introduced among them, 
diverted them at once from the 
other subject, which had lost its 
enthralling and exciting power now 
that the secret had beenm^e known. 
Bichard Boss had not been spend- 
ing a pleasant afternoon. He was 
excited by Val’s defiance, and he 
had been excited before. He turned 
very pale as Dick spoke. He knew 
that his wife had fled out of the 
house to avoid him — a thing which, 
naturally enough, had tried his tem- 
per greatly. Where had she gone ? 
He remembered that when he looked 
down the winding staircase in the 
turret, through which she had evi- 
dently fled, the fresh air blowing 
in his £me had brought with it a 
sound of the £sk tumbling over its 
rocks. This had not alarmed him 
then, and he had scorned to follow 
the fugitive, or to force her into an 
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interview she avoided, in this way ; 
but now suddenly it returned to 
him with an indescribable shock of 
terror. Ho went out without say- 
ing a word to any one, moved by 
sudden panic. The otWs started 
to explore the woods ; the idea 
of the river did not occur to either 
of the young men, who knew her 
better than Eichard did. They set 
off both together ; while Lord Esk- 
side, with the servants, undertook 
to search the gardens and Hshnib- 
berries nearer home. God 

forgive her if she’s gone away 
again ! ” cried the old lady^ wring- 
ing her hands. I can’t think that 
she’s gone away,” said Dick. His 
face was very grave. Ho scarcely 
said a word to Val, who went with 
him, and who tried anxiously to ascer- 
tain from him what it was he really 
feared. Dick kept silent, his heart 
too strained and sore for speech. 

As for Val, he was swept out of 
one excitement and plunged into 
another without a moment’s inter- 
val to take breath in, and the fresh 
air did him good. I need not say 
of a public - school boy and well- 
trained ^^man,” that he had picked 
himself up, to use ah undignihed 
but useful expression, ere now, and 
betrayed, neither in look nor tone, the 
sudden blow he had received. For 
that grace, if no other, let our Eng- 
lish education be blessed. Val had 
no idea of contending, of making 
a row,” or of bearing malice. If the 
right was Dick’s, why, then, the 
right was Dick’s, — and there was 
nothing more to be said. If h^ 
mind was momentarily weak and 
unable to seize all that was going 
on, he did not show it, except 
by a certain mental feebleness 
and want of his usual energy, 
which made him disposed to take 
Dick’s lead rather than to form 
any opinion of his own. But 
even this lasted only a short time. 
‘‘Come,” said Val, drawing a long 
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breath, “why should we be so 
downhearted % She has gone out to 
take the air — ^to enjoy the— good 
weather.” 

He had meant to say the beauti- 
ful afternoon ; but then it suddenly 
occurred to him that the day was 
dull and cloudy^ and that the ^eams 
of sunshine which had been so sweet 
were gone. 

“ She^ never took her walk with- 
out me before ” said Dick. “€!h, 
why did I stop away so long ? I 
can’t tell you what a weight I have 
here at my heart.” 

“ Cheer up, old fellow ! ” said 
Val, thrusting his arm into his 
brother's; “things will go better 
than you think. What harm could 
happen ? She was not ill ; and the 
woods are innocent woods, with no 
precipices in them, or pitfalls. I 
roamed about them all day long 
when I was a child, and nothing 
ever happened to me.” 

Dick shook his head ; but he was 
cheered in spite of himself, and 
began to have a little hope. The 
woods were alive with sound on 
that dim afternoon. The sun, in- 
deed, was not shining, but the at- 
mosphere was soft with spring, and 
all the light airs that were about 
came and rustled in the leaves, and 
tossed the light twigs which could 
not resist them. The birds were 
twittering on every branch, scarcely 
singing, for they missed the sun, 
but getting through all that melo- 
dious drastic clatter which they 
do ordin^y in the early morn- 
ing, before their profession^ life, so 
to speak, as minstrels of the uni- 
verse, has begun. Everything was 
soft, haimonious, subdued— no high 
notes, either of colour or sound, but 
every tone gentle, low, and sweet. 
Even Esk added with a mellow note 
his voice to the concert. It seemed 
impossible to conceive of anything 
terrible, any grief that rends the 
heart., any failure of light and life, 

o 
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upon such a subdued and gentle 
day. The young men went far, — 
much farther, alas ! than they needed 
to have gone — ^almost as far as the 
linn, — ^before Dick remembered that 
it was impossible she could have 
walked to that distance. am 
thinking of her as she was in the 
old times,” said Dick, when she 
would get over a long bit of road, 
idways so quiet, not one to talk 
mnch, looking as if she saw to the 
end, however far it was; but she 
couldn’t do that now. Now I think 
of it,” said Dick, she’s failed these 
last days.” 

“ I do not think it, Dick. Your 
fears make you see the gloomy side 
of eVferything.” 

“ It ain’t my fears ; it’s somehow 
borne in upon me. Please God,” 
said Dick, devoutly, ” that we find 
her, she shan’t be left to herself 
igain without being looked after. 
No, no one is to blame — except me 
that should have known.” 

” Do you think it has harmed her 
to bring her here!” Val spoke 
humbly, with a sudden sense of some 
failure on his own part of duty to- 
wards her ; for indeed he had taken 
• his mother’s strange ways for grant- 
ed, as children so often do. 

“ It couldn’t be helped, anyhow,” 
said Dick — ” she had to come and 
then he paused and thought all at 
once of the bank of primroses, which 
was a mile at least nearer home than 
they were now. He put his hand^ 
on Val’s arm, and turned back. I 
have thought of a place to look for 
her,” he cried. 

The spot was deep in the silence of 
the woods, great trees standing round 
about, one a huge old beech, every 
branch of which looked like a tree 
in itself. Underneath it, in a curious 
circle, were a ring of juniper-bushes, 
d^p funereal green, contrasting 
with the lighter silken foliage above. 
Close to this rose the low knoll, a 
deeper cool green than either, all 


carpeted with the primrose-leaves. 
Something red lying there showed 
a long way before they reached the 
knoll, through the trees; but it was 
not till they were quite close to 
it that they saw her whom they 
sought. She was lying in a natural 
easy attitude reclined on the green 
bank. With one hand she seemed 
to be groping for something among 
the leaves, and it was only when 
they were within sight that she 
dropped back as if in fatigue, letting 
her head droop upon the rich her- 
bage. “ Mother ! ” Dick cried; but 
she did not move. Her conscious- 
ness was gone, or going. How long 
she had been there no one ever 
knew. Her strength had failed en- 
tirely when she had sat down among 
the flowers, after struggling through 
the bushes as on a pilgrimage to 
that natural shrine which had 
caught her sick fancy. She had 
a few of the primroses in her 
lap, and one or two in her hand. 
The very last, one large starlike 
flower just out of her reach, was 
the only other that remained, and 
she had fallen as if in an overstrain, 
trying to reach this. Her face was 
perfectly pallid, like white marble, 
contrasting with the brilliant colour 
of her shawl, as she lay back among 
the leaves. Her eyes were open, 
and seemed to be looking at the 
boys as they approached ; but there 
was no intelligence or consciousness 
in them. Her lips were parted with 
a long-drawn struggling breath. 

“ Mother ! ” Dick cried, kneeling 
down by her side. She stirred 
iaintly, and tried to turn towards 
the voice. “ Mother, mother J ” he 
repeated passionately ; ‘‘ you’re tired 
only ? not ill, not ill, mother dear 1 ” 

Once more she made a feeble 
effort to turn to him. “ Ay, Dick,” 
she said, ” ay, lad — ^that’s — ^what it 
is. I’m tired — dead tired ; I don’t 
know — ^liow I am to get afoot — 
again.” 
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“ Don’t lose heart,” he cried, poor 
fellow — ^though every look he gave 
her took all heart from him — 
there’s two of us here to help you, 
mother, Val and me. Try to rouse 
up once more, for Val’s s^e, if not 
for mine.” 

She made no answer to this ap- 
peal j perhaps she was past under- 
stantog it; her fingers fumbled 
feebly with the primroses; “ I came 
out — ^for some fiowcrs,” she said, — 
‘‘but I didn’t bring — no basket; 
ay, lad — it is a long way — and it’s 
dark. Is there a tent — Dick? or 
where are we — ^to sleep to-night 1" 

“ Mother, mother dear — ^home is 
close by — for God’s sake come 
home ! ” 

“That 1 will!” she said, her 

voice low and dull and broken, con- 
trasting strangely with the apparent 
heartiness of the words. Then she 
raised her head feebly for a moment, 
and looked at them with her eyes 
expanding in great circles of light- 
light which was darkness ; and then 
dropped back again heavily, upon 
the green primrose-leaves. 

“Has she fainted?” said Valen- 
tine, in terror. 

“ Go and fetch some one I ” cried 
Dick, imperiously commanding his 
brother for the first time — “some- 
thing to carry her home.” He was 
master of the moment, in his sudden 
perception, and in the grief which 
he only could fully feel. He did 
not say what had happened, but he 
loicw it to the depths of his heart 
She had not fainted. She had got 
away where this time no one could 
follow her, or bring her back any 
more. 

Val rushed through the trees to 
the broad footpath, to obey his 
brother’s orders, dismayed and an- 
xious, but with no suspicion of what 
had really taken place; and there 
met a pony-carriage which Lady 
Eskside had sent after them, judg- 
ing that if the poor wanderer were 


found, she might be too weaiy to 
walk back. Val returned immedi- 
ately to where his mother lay, hop- 
ing, with a strange nervous dread 
which he could not account for, 
that she might have changed her 
position, and dosed her eyes; for 
there was something that appalled 
him, he could not tell why, in the 
brilliancy of that look, which did 
not seem to direct itself to anytM^ 
not even to her sons. Dick 
her with difficulty in his arms, Shew- 
ing his brother without a word how 
to help him. And thus they made 
their way painfully through the 
brushwood. How heavy, how still, 
how motionless, how awful was their 
burden ! Vd’s heart began to beat 
as hers had done so short a time 
before. Was this how people looked 
W'hcn they fainted? Before they 
reached the pony-carriage he was 
exhausted with the strain, which 
was both physical and mental. He 
was afraid of her, not knowing what 
had happened to her. “ Shodd not 
we get water — something to revive 
her ? ” he said, panting, as she was 
laid down in the little carriage. 
Dick only shook his head. “ Lead 
the pony very gently,” he said to 
his brother ; and Val once more did 
what he was told — ^humbly sending 
the servant who had brought it, on 
before them, to announce their com- 
ing, and to get the doctor. And 
thus her boys, all alone, no one with 
them, brought her home. It was 
what she would have chosen, poor 
soul 1 had she been able to choose. 

I need not describe the commo- 
tion and excitement in Bosscraig 
wdien this piteous procession came 
to the door. Dick supporting her 
who needed no support ; Val, with 
subdued looks, leading the pony. 
They carried her up-st^ into her 
civil room between them, letting no 
one else touch her ; and I think that, 
by that time, Val knew, as well a# 
Dick. But of course all kind of 
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vain attempts wre made to bring 
her to herself, till the doctor came, 
who looked at her, and then sent 
all the foolish ministrations away. 
Eichard Eoss, coming in very white 
and worn from the river-side, where 
he had found nothing, met Mrs 
HardiTig coming down-stairs with 
solemn looks, but did not stop 
to question her. lie went straight 
up into the rooms where up to this 
time there had existed a kind of 
moral barricade against him which 
he had seldom ventured to face. 
All was open now to him or any 
one. He could go where he pleased, 
penetrating into the very chamber 
a little while ago more closely shut 
against him than any Holy of Holies, 
where his wife lay. They had pulled 
away, for the sake of air, aE the 
curt^s and draperies which a few 
hours before had stifled her very 
soul; and there she lay, unveiled 
. as yet, a marble woman, white and 
grand, with everything gone that 
detracted from her beauty. Her 
eyes were half closed, revealing still 
a glimmer under the long eyelashes, 
which had never showed as they 
did now, against the marble white- 
ness of her cheek. The kerchief on 
her head had fallen off, and the 
long dark hair framed the white 
&ce. The living woman had been 
beautiful with a beauty that was 
passing — the dead woman was sub- 
lime in a beauty that would last, in 
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the eyes that saw her now, forever. 
Eichard thrust the doctor out of his 
way, who tuniod to speak to him. 
He put Val away with the other 
hand, and went up close to the 
bedside. What thoughts passed 
through his mind as lie stood there I 
Sorrow, a certain indignation, a 
profound and mournful pity. It 
was she who had wronged him, not 
he who had wronged her; and 
there she lay, for whom he had lost 
his life, and who had never been 
his. His cold bosom swelled with 
an emotion greater than he knew 
how to account for. She was so 
beautiful that ho was proud of her 
even at this last moment, and felt 
his choice justified ; but she had 
got away for ever without one sign, 
without one word, to show that she 
had ever thought of him. He had 
given up everything for her, and 
she had never been his. 

“ Eichard, Eichard, come away,” 
said his mother, laying her hand on 
his arm ; “ we can do her no good 
now; and she had her boys with 
her, thank God, at the last.” 

“ Her boys ! ” he said, with a 
deep breath which was tremulous 
with injured love, with wounded 
pride, with unspeakable minglings 
of indignant sorrow. ‘‘I am her 
husband, mother, and she has gone 
without one word to me.” 

Then he turned, and, without 
dooking at any one, went away. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


I do not mean to pretend to the 
reader that, after that one moment 
of complicated anguish, swelling of 
the heart almost too great for a 
man’s bosom who was too proud to 
diow any sign, Eichard sorrowed 
long or^ deeply for his wife, or 
that this strange blow was pro- 
foundly felt as a grief by the awed 
and saddened household. That was 
ijKWCely possible : though the sor- 


rowful pity for a life thus wasted, 
and which had caused the waste of 
another, was more deep and less 
unmingled in the minds of the old 
people after the death of Eichard’s 
wife than it could be while she was 
living, and proving still how im- 
possible it was by any amount of 
kindness to bring her to share their 
existence. Neither could Yal grieve 
as Dick did. He grieved with his 
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imagination, seeing all the sadness 
of tins catastrophe, and touched with 
tender compunctions, and thoughts 
of what he might have done but did 
not, as every sensitive soul must he 
when the gate of death has closed be- 
tween it and those who have claims 
upon its affection. He was very, 
very sorry for poor Dick, whose 
grief was real and profound j and 
deeply touched by the memory of 
his mother whom he had known so 
little. But what more could he 
feell and soon life took its usual 
coui'se again. The house was sad- 
dened and stilled in its mourning 
— ^but it was relieved also. ‘‘ 8he 
never could have been happy here ; 
and where, poor soul, would she 
have been happy 1’* Lady Eskside 
said, dropping a natural tribute of 
tears to her memory. It was sad 
beyond measure, but yet it was a 
relief as well. 

Very soon, too, after this, it be- 
came necessary for Val to go to 
London, and for the whole system 
of the family affairs to b^- rearranged. 
Dick had not taken the slightest 
notice of the revelation which he 
had heard that day at the library 
door, if, indeed, he had heard it at 
all. A day or two, however, be- 
fore the time fixed for Val’s depart- 
ure, he appeared in the library, 
where once more his grandparents 
were seated together, leading his 
brother with him. It was about 
a month after the mother’s death, 
getting towards the end of June; 
and the windows were all open. 
Lady Eskside had come in from the 
lawn where she had been walking, 
with a white shawd over her cap 
(the old lady disliked black — ^but 
white is always suitable with mourn- 
ing, as well as very becoming to a 
fair old face, soft with pearly tints 
of age, yet sweet with unfading 
bloom) \ on a garden-seat within 
sight Kichard sat reading, looking 
out now and then from his book on 
the lovely familiar landscape. The 


old lord, I need not say^ was seated " 
at his writin^tahle, with the last 
number of the ^Agricultural J oumal’ 
near him, and a letter, just 
on his desk, to the editor, in 
he was about to give very we^h^ 
advice to the farming world on 
the rotation of crops. Thus, when 
the two young men came in, the^ 
whole family was within reach, 
all stHled and quieted, os a ftmily 
generally is after a domestio^'||M, 
even when there is no proft^d 
grief. Dick was the most serious 
of alL There was that expression 
about his eyes which tears leave 
behind^ and which sad thoughts 
leave — a look that comes natui^y 
to any mourner who has strained 
his eyes gazing after some one who 
is gone. Val was the only excep- 
tion to the generally subdued look 
of the party. He was excited ; two 
red spots were on his cheelm, his 
eyes were shining with animation 
and energy ; he went to the window, 
said a few half-whispered words to 
].ady Eskside, then beckoned to his 
father, wdio came slowly in and 
joined them. Dick sat listlessly 
down near the old lady. He was 
the only one who seemed indifferent 
to what was coming, and indeed 
suspected nothing of any specied 
importance in this family meet- 
ing. 

“ Grandfather,” said Val, “T have 
something to say. I am going away 
soon, you know, and I should like 
everything to be settled first. Tb^ 
have been so many changes lately^ 
some of them sad enough,” and he 
laid his hand caressingly on Dick’s 
shoulder, by whom he stood. We 
can’t get back what has gone from 
us,” said Val, his eyes glistening, 
^‘or make up for anything that 
might have been done differently j 
but at least we must settle every- 
tliing now.” Then there was a litUe 
pause, and he added with a smile 
half frank, half embarrassed, ‘‘It 
seems very worldly-minded, but I 
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should like to know what I am to 
h|iTe and how things are to be.” 

“ It is very reasonable,” said Lord 
Eskside. 

First of all,” said Val, “ I want 
to keep my seat now IVe got it. I 
don’t grudge anything to Dick — it 
isn’t that ; but as there was a great 
deal of trouble in getting it, and 
expense — no, I don’t mean to be 
u humbug; that isn’t the reason. 
Thm’s nothing to prevent the 
younger son being member for Esk- 
shire, is there, sir ] and I want it — 
that’s the short and long of the 
matter — unless you say no.” 

' “ He ought to have the seat,” said 
Eichard. “ It is a little compensa- 
tion for the disappointment; be- 
sides, Val is better qualified 

“ And again,” said Val, hurriedly, 
to prevent the completion of this 
sentence, ‘‘ I want to know, sir, and 

Dick ought to know ” 

Dick interrupted him, raising his 
head, ‘‘What is this about?” he 
asked ; ‘‘ has it anything to do with 
me?” 

“It has everything to do with 
you,” said his father. “ lie knows, 
does not he ? Dick, I was told you 
were present and heard what I said 
— which perhaps was foolishly said 
at that moment. We had always 
thought your brother was the eldest 
and you the youngest. How it 
turns out the other way. You are 
the eldest son. Of course this 
changes Valentine’s prospects en- 
tirely ; and it is well that you, too, 
shoidd look your new position in 
the face as my father’s heir.” 

“ I ! — Lord Eskside’s heir 1 ” said 
Dick, rising to his feet, not startled 
or wondering, but with a smile. 
“ Ho, no, you are mistaken ; that is 
not what you mean.” 

“ Unfortunately there is no pos- 
sibility of being mistaken,” said 
Biffimrd. “Yes, Val, it is unfor- 
tunate ; for you have been brought 
to it and he has not. But) 
my boy,” he said, turning to Dick 


kindly, though it was with an effort,. 
“ we none of us grudge it to you 
you have behaved in every way so 
well, and so like a gentleman.” 

“Perfectly well — as if I had 
trained him myself,” said my lady, 
drying her eyes, “notwithstanding 
that we feel the disappointment to 
Val” The old lord did not say 
anything, but he watched Dick 
very closely from under his shaggy 
brows. 

Dick looked round upon them for 
a moment, quiet and smiling softly 
as if to himself at some private sub- 
ject of amusement. Then he looked 
at Lady Eskside. “ Do you believe 
it too, yoUf my lady?” he said in 
an undertone, with a half reproach. 
After this, turning to the others 
again, his aspect changed. He grew 
red with rising excitement, and ad- 
dressed them as if from some plat- 
form raised higher than they were. 
“ I am a very simple lad,” he said ; 
“ I don’t know how your minds 
work, you that are gentlemen. In 
my class it would be as plain as 
daylight — at least I think so, unless 
I’m wrong. What do you mean, in 
the name of heaven, you that are 
gentlemen? Me to come in and 
take Val’s name and place and for- 
tune ! me. Forest Myra’s son — Dick 
Brown ! — that he took off the road 
and made a man of when we were 
both boys. What have I done that 
jou should name such a thing to 
me?” 

The men all looked at him, 
abashed and wondering. Lady 
Eskside alone spoke. “ Oh, Dick, 
my boy !” she said, holding out her 
hand to him, “.that was what I 
said; that was what I knew you 
would say,” 

“And that is just what mush 
not be said,” said the old lord, ris- 
ing from his seat. “ My man, you 
speak like a man ; and don’t think 
you are not understood. But it 
cannot be. There are three gen- 
erations of us here together. A 
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hardship is a hardship, meant to 
he endured; and 1 would not say 
hut to hear it well was as great 
an honour to the family as to 
win a hattlo. We are three gene- 
rations here, Dick, and we can’t 
put the house in jeopardy, or trust 
its weal to a hasty generosity, that 
your son, if not you, would repent 
of. JS’o, no. God hless you, my 
man ! you are the eldest, and every- 
tliing will he yours.” 

This time Dick laughed aloud. 
“ When two noes meet,” ho said, 
one must give in, sir. 1*11 not 
give in. I say it to your face ; and 
yours, sir; and yours, Val. You 
may speak till Doomsday, hut 1*11 
not give in ; not if the world was 
to come to an end for it. Look 
here : I am her son, as well as Val. 
I can go further olf, more out of 
your reach, than ever she did — God 
hless her ! And I’m a man, and 
you can’t stop me. If there’s an- 
other word about mo taking Val’s 
place, (a farce ! as if I ever would 
do it !) that day i’ll go ! — that 
moment I’ll go ! and, do what you 
please, you can’t bring me hack. 
Dut I don’t want to go,” Dick said, 
after a pause, in a softened voice ; 
“ I ain’t one to wander ; I’m fond 
of a home. What I’d like would 
he to stay quiet, and stand by the 
old folks, and he of some use to 
Val. Father and Grandfather! I’ve 
never made hold to call you so 
before ; don’t drive me away ! Val, 
speak for me ! for God’s sake, don’t 
make a Cain of me — an outcast — a 
tramp ! ” • 

“ It is not in your nature,” said 
Eichaid, with a smile. 

** You don’t know what’s in my 
nature. You didn’t know what 
was in her nature,” said Dick, with 
sudden passion. I’ll not do this, 
so help me God ! ” He snatched up 
Lady Eskside’s big Bible with the 
large print, from the table, and 
kissed it, tremulous with excite- 
ment. Then, putting it reverently 


down again, went and threw himself 
at the feet of the old lady. Put 
your hand on my head,” said Dick, 
softly, ‘‘my lady, as she used to 
do.” 

“ I will — I will, my dear 1 ” stud 
Lady Eskside. 

And to he sure this was not how 
it ended. All the more for their 
wish that it should he so, the family, 
in its three generations, struggle 
against Dick’s persistence, cal&lg 
in external testimony — as that of 
Willie Iiilaitland — to prove how 
impossible any such arrangement 
was. Dick never allowed himself to 
he excited again; hut he held by 
his vow, and nothing that could he 
said moved him. Sometimes he 
would get up in the midst of a dis- 
cussion, and go away, crying out 
impatiently that they were tiring 
him to death, — the only time he 
was disrespectful in word or look to 
the elders of the party. Sometimes 
he bore it aU, smiling ; sometimes 
he threatened to go away. I think 
it was by the interposition of Sandy 
Pringle’s good sense that it was 
settled at last — Sandy Pringle the 
younger, a very rising young lawyer, 
much thought of in the Parliament 
House. Val had,, sought Sandy 
out almost as anxiously as he 
sought Violet, to beg his pardon for 
that unadvised blow, and to secure 
his interest (for is not a friend, once 
alienated, then recovered, twice a 
friend?) with his parents. Sandy 
was the first of the Pringle family 
reintroduced after the quarrel to 
Eosscraig. He took Dick’s side 
energetically and at once, with that 
entire contempt for the law which 
I believe only great lawyers venture 
to entertain. I don’t pretend to 
understand how he managed it, or 
how far the bargain wMch was 
ultimately made was justifiable, or 
whether it would stand for a. mo- 
ment if any one contested it. Such 
arrangements do exist, they say, in 
many great families, and Sandy had 
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a vbole list of them at his fingers’- 
unds, with which he silenced Lord 
Eskside. One enormous point in 
his favour was that Valentine, being 
already known and acknowledged 
as Lord Eskside^s eldest grandson 
and heir, active measures would 
have been necessary on Dick’s part 
to establish his own claims — mea- 
sures which Dick not only would 
nof take, but refused all sanction 
to. And howsoever it was brotzght 
about, this 1 know, that Val is the 
eldest son and Dick the youngest, 
defactOf if not de jure, to the abso- 
lute contentment oi everybody con- 
cerned; and that this secret, like 
every other honest secret, is known 
to a dozen people at lea^ and up 
to this time has done nobody any 
harm. 

And 1 will not attempt to linger 
at this advanced period of my story, 
or to tell all the means by which 
the Pringles, on one side, and the 
Eosses on the other, were brought 
to consent to that unalterable de- 
cision of the young people, which 
both Val and Vi believed them- 
selves to have held to with resolu- 
tion heroical through trials unpar- 
alleled. Eeflect with yourself, kind 
reader, how long, if you have an 
only daughter, your middle-aged 
sternness could hold out against 
the tears in her sweet eyes? — re- 
flect how long you could stand out 
against your boy — the fine fellows 
who^ is your pride and glory ? There 
are stem parents, I suppose, in the 
world, but I fully confess they are 
beings as much beyond my com- 
prehension as megatheriums. If 
the young peopk hold out, tenderly 
wd dutifully as becomes them, the 
old people must give in. Is it not 
a law of nature ? I do not advise 
you, boys and girls, to flout and 
defy us ^ the same; for that brings 
into action a totally difrerent order 
of feelings, -—i a diflerent set of 
muscles, so to speak, producing quite 
diffeimt results. But as my boy 


and girl, in the present case, heart- 
ily loved their fathers and mothers, 
and were incapable of disrespect 
towards them, the natural conse- 
quence came about in time, as how 
should it not? Lord and Lady 
Eskside and Mr and Mrs Pringle, 
and even the Honourable Eichard 
Eoss, in Florence, gave in accord- 
ingly, and consented at last. This 
process occupied the time until 
the beginning of the next summer 
from these events ; and then, on 
the first day in June (not May, the 
virgin month, which is, as every- 
body in Scotland knows, fatally un- 
lucky for marriages) Valentine and 
Violet were made one, and all tlujir 
troubles {they thought, like a pair 
of babies) came to an end. The 
wedding feast, out of consideration 
for the old people, was held at 
Eosscraig ; but I will tell the reader 
of only one incident which occurred 
at that feast, or after it, and which 
has no particular connection either 
with the bridegroom or the bride. 

Eichard Eoss had come from 
Florence to be present at his son’s 
marriage ; and there, too, was Miss 
Percival, who had been much long- 
er absent from her old friend than 
was usual, the episode of Eichard’s 
wife having interposed a visionary 
obstacle between them which neither 
could easily break. At this genial 
moment, however, Mary forgot her- 
self, and returned to all her old 
habits in the familiar house. It 
was, she and Dick — ^who immedi- 
ately fell in love with each other — 
who arranged everything, and made 
the wedding party so completely 
successful. After the bridal pair 
had gone, when the guests were 
dispersing, and Mary’s cares over, 
she came out on the terrace before 
the windows to breathe the iresh air, 
and have a moment’s quiet. Here 
Eichard joined her after a while. 
Eichard Eoss was fifty, but his ap- 
pearance was exactly what it had 
been ten years before, and I am 
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not sure that he was not hand- 
eomer then than at fivo-and- twenty. 
Mary was a few years younger — a 
pretty woman of her ago — ^with hair 
inclining towards grey, and eyes as 
bright as they had ever been. I do 
not think it failed to strike either 
of them with a curious thrill of half 
sympathy, half pain, that they two 
might have been — nay, almost, 
ought to have been — the father and 
mother, taking a conjugal stroll in 
the quiet, after their son had de- 
parted in his youthful triumph, feel- 
ing half sad, half glad that his time 
had begun and theirs was over — 
yet so far from really feeling their 
day to be over, that the sadness 
was whimsical, and amused them. 
I think they both felt this, more or 
less, and that Mary's secret grudge 
at having been, as it were, cheated 
out of the mothering of Val, had 
been strong in her mind all day. 
They looked together over the lovely 
woods, all soft with the warmth of 
June, down to where the Esk, never 
too quiet, played like a big baby 
with the giant boulder which lay 
mid-stream, just as he turned round 
the comer of the hill. The two 
figures on the terrace were in shade, 
but all the landscape was shining in 
the June sunshine. It was a mo- 
ment to touch the heart. 

“You and I have looked at these 
woods often together, Mary, in 
many different circumstances,” said 
Eichard, with a touch of sentiment 
in his voice. 

“ Yes, indeed — often enough,” 
ah^sS^id, compelling herself to 
laugh. ' 

“'And now hero have the young 
ones set out, and we remain. I 
often wonder if you and T had come 
together a quarter of a century ago, 
as seemed so natural — as I suppose 
everybody wished ” 

“Except ourselves,” said Mary, 
her heart fluttering, but putting 
forth all her most strenuous powers 
of self-command. 


“ Except— ourselves % Well, one 
never knows exactly what one did 
wish at that time,” said Eichard ; 
“ everything that was least good, I 
suppose. We we very reasonable 
at our present age, Mary; and I 
think we suit e^h other. Suppose 
you have me, now]” 

“ Suppose — ^what?” she asked, 
with surprise. 

“I think we suit each other; 
and my mother would be more 
pleased than words can tell. Sup- 
pose you have me, now ] ” 

He « held out his hand to her, 
standing still ; and she turned and 
looked at him steadily, gravely, the 
flutter utterly stilled in her heart. 

“1^0, Eichard, thank you,” she 
said. “ It is too late for that sort 
of thing now.” 

He shrugged his shoulders as he 
looked at her. “Well — if you 
think so,” he said ; and they wa^ed 
together once more to the end of 
the terrace. I suppose he could 
have gone on quite steadily, as if 
nothing had happened; but Mary 
was not capable of this. When 
they turned again, she broke away 
from him, saying something inco- 
herent about my lady calling her — 
which was not the case, of course. 
Mary found it unpleasant to be near 
him all day after this ; and in the 
languor of the waning afternoon, 
when all the guests were gone, she 
escaped to the woods, where Bick 
followed her, anxious too to edeape 
from his own thoughts. But yet what 
kind thoughts these were ! — what an 
exquisite, gentle melancholy it was 
that moved poor Dick, infinitely sad, 
yet sweeter than being happy I He 
had a feeling for Yiolet which he had 
never had for any woman — which 
he believed he never would have 
again for any woman — and she was 
his brother’s wife, God bless her! 
Dick was right in tl^t last thought. 
He would never think of any other 
again as he had thought of Vi ; but 
for all that his wound was not a 
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deadly wound, and his love was 
of the imagination rather than the 
heart. He did not mean to tell 
Miss Percival about it in so many 
words ; but she was an understand- 
ing woman, and could make a great 
deal out of a very little. She read 
him as clearly as if she had seen 
into his heart. And so, I think, 
she did; and Dick’s heart was so 
soft that a great deal came out of it 
which he had never known to be 
there. Once only she startled him 
greatly by an abrupt exclamation. 
In the very midst of something he 
.was saying she broke out, intenrupt- 
ing him, in words of which he could 
not tell what they meant, or to 
whom they referred. 

This is the one I used to think 
I knew I ” cried Mary to herself. 

was not deceived, only too 
early for him. This is the one 
I knew ! ” 

Was she going out of her wits, 
the kind woman 1 But years after 
Dick had a glimmering of under- 
standing as to what she meant. 

Before Eichard went away he 
told his mother what had hap- 
pened. He was too much a man 
of the world to believe for a mo- 
ment that such a secret could be 
kept or that Mary would not tell ; 
and it was one of his principles, when 
anything unpleasant could be said 
about you, to take care to say it 
yourself. Just before he bade her -n 
good-bye, he told Lady Eskside: 
“Don’t say I never try to please 
you, mother,” he said; “I asked 
Mary to have me on Val’s wedding 
day—” 

“Eichard ! Lord bless us ! and 
Mary said ’—' — ^ 

“ ITo, thank you,” said Eichard, 
with a laugh ; and kissed his mother, 
and went away. 

Lady E^side, very full of this 
strange intimation, walked down 
the avenue to meet the old lord on 
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his return from the station whither 
he had accompanied his son. She 
took his arm and they walked up 
together. “ The train was in time,^ 
for a wonder, and he's oflf, Cathe- 
rine,” said the old lord. “ So now 
you and me must settle down, as 
it’s all over; and be thankful we 
have Dick to ‘stand by the old 
folks,’ as he says.” 

“ Yes,” said my lady a little dis- 
traite; “but I've something to tell 
you. Eichard asked Mary before 
he went away ” 

“Asked Mary? What? And 
she told you, my lady? She should 
not have told you ; unless she con- 
sented, and I doubt that,” said the 
old lord. 

“i/e told me, and she refused 
him. She was not blate to refuse 
my Eichard. Should I say any- 
thing about it?” asked my lady, 
leaning heavily on her old lord’s 
arm, for the path was steep and 
tried them both. 

Lord Eskside laughed, his eyea 
twinkling under his eyebrows. 
“ They’re quits now, or more,” he 
said ; “ and I would not say but 
something might come of it yet.” 

The avenue was very steep ; it 
tried them both as they went up 
slowly leaning on each other.. 
T^Tien they stopped to take breath, 
they both spoke, the same thought 
coming to their minds at the same 
moment. “ The house will be dull 
without Val,” Lady Eskside said 
with a sigh. “When the bairns 
are gone, the house grows quiet,” 
said her husband. Then they set 
forth again and climbed the last 
turn to their own door, holding 
each other up with kind mutual 
pressure of their old arms. Both 
of them were beyond the measure 
of man’s years on earth. “The 
bairns come and the bairns go— but,^ 
thank God, you and me are still to- 
gether, Catherine,” said the old lord. 
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THE ABODE OF SNOW. 

SHIGBI AND ITS GLACIERS. — THE ALPS AND HIMALAYA. 


The valley of Spiti is secluded in 
such a very formidable manner from 
the civilised world that it has very 
few European visitors ; and though 
it has frequently been conquered, 
yet it is difficult to conceive of its 
being so, or of any one finding it 
worth while to conquer it. This 
province is situated in the centre of 
the Ilimaliya, with two great snowy 
ranges (not to speak of minor ones) 
between it and the plains of India. 
There are very few parts in Spiti 
where we can get below 12,000 feet, 
while it contains innumerable points 
which are 20,000 feet high, and its 
great valley has an average elevation 
of about 12,800 feet. Elevated and 
secluded though this province be, it 
is not to be compared in these ad- 
mirable respects with Zanskar ; but 
it is tolerably well raised out of the 
world. On the east, access can be 
had to it by the 18,000-feet Mane- 
rung Pass, or the difficult To-tzo 
route. From the south, the only 
entrance is by the desolate Babeh 
Pass, which is 15,000 feet high, 
and closed great part of the year. 
To the west, the direction which I 
am about to pursue, there are no 
means of exit or access except over 
glaciers and an utterly desolate re- 
gion, which requires days in order 
to traverse it. To the north there 
are a few passes like the Parang- 
la (18,000 feet), which take to- 
wards Ladilk; but nobody need 
go to Lad^yc in search of civilisa- 
tion. I did see one solitary apricot- 
tree at Lari, and some fine willow- 
trees at Po; but that about ex- 
hausts my arboreal recollections of 
Spiti, or Pftf, as the people of the 
country more usually call it. There 
are a good many willow, birch, and 


thorn bushes; but still there xnust^ 
be a great scarcity of fuel. Not- 
withstanding that it is about seventy 
miles long, with a breadtii of fifty 
miles in its upper portion, ite 
population amounts to only about 
2300 persons, whose language is 
Tibetan, and whose appearance has- 
some Tartar characteristics. The 
minstrds, to whom I have already 
alluded, do not hold land, and are 
called Bedas. Captain Harcouit says: 

Many of the men resemble veri- 
table Calmucks; and withfew excep- 
tions fall, as do the women, very 
far below the European standard of 
beauty; indeed, for positive hide- 
ousness of countenance, the people 
of Spiti are perhaps pre-eminent in 
the British empire.” For absolute 
hideousness, so great as to be almost 
beauty of a kind, 1 should hack a 
Spiti old woman against the whole 
human race ; and the production of 
one in Europe, with her extraordi- 
nary ornaments, could scarcely fail 
to create a great sensation. The 
dress of both sexes may be described 
as tunics and trousers of thick 
woollen stuff, with large boots, 
partly of leather, partly of blanket, 
which come up to the knee, md 
which they are not fond of taking 
off at any time. In order to obtain 
greater warmth they often put a 
quantity of fiour into these boots, 
beside their legs, which 1 fancy is 
a practice peculiar to Spiti, but 
might be introduced . elrawhere* 
The . ornaments are veiy much 
the same as those of the Chinese 
Tartars, except that the women 
have sometimes nose-rings, which 
adds to their peculiar fascmation. 
Not being affected by caste ideas, as 
even the Lamaists of Kunawar arc. 
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the people of Spiti make no objec- 
tions to a European eating with 
them or entering their houses, un- 
less they happen to be rather 
ashamed of the interior; but the 
houses differ very little from 
those of Zanskar, one of which 1 
shall describe in detail, having had 
to spend two days in it during a 
great snowstorm. There is very little 
rainfall in Spiti; from November 
to April all the streams are &ozen 
up, and it is rather a mystery to me 
how the people obtain sufficient fuel 
to support life during that long 
severe period. In summer the fields 
are watered by artificial ehannels 
leading from the mountain torrents; 
and it 'has often a very lively effect 
when the waters are let loose around 
and over a number of fields. The 
chief crops are wheat, barley, and 
peas, the latter affording a valuable 
addition to the traveller’s food, but 
not so readily purchasable as the 
grain. One need not look for sugar, 
fruit, or any other of the luxuries of 
life, in this exceedingly sterile pro- 
vince. Yaks there are in abundance, 
along with zo-pos and the common 
Indian ox ; and the ghuntSy or small 
ponies, are famous for their sure- 
footedness, their sagacity, and their 
power of carrying their rider safely 
up and down the most terrible, dan-, 
gorous, and fatiguing paths.. Horse- 
racing, of a very irregular sort, is 
indulged in occasionally; and the 
blacksmiths of Spiti are famous in 
High Asia for their manufacture of 
steel bits and stirrups. The great 
substitute for paper here, as in all ^ 
these snow-lands, is the hmer bark 
of the birch-tree, which is of a light 
yellow colour, and very soft, though 
of a dose texture. It is very good 
for all wrapping purposes, and could 
be used for writing on if needed. 
The people are singularly exempt 
from dis^e, being, to all appear- 
ance, afflicted only by a few not 
bad cases of skin disease, which can 


easily be accoimtod for by their per- 
sistent avoidance of washing. Spiti 
is Bddhistic ; and there are nearly 
400 Lamas in the province, most of 
whom are bound to celibacy, and 
only about a dozen nuns, — though 
that must be quite enough, if it 
be true, as Captain Harcourt, 
lately the Assistant Commissioner 
for the three British provinces 
of KiUii, Lahaul, and Spiti, alleges, 
that ^Hhere are at times scenes 
of gross debauchery in the mon- 
asteries — a state of things which 
can he believed when Lamas and 
nuns arc living promiscuously to- 
gether.” As polyandry exists in 
the province, the surplus womeii 
have to remain in the houses of 
their parents or other relatives ; but 
there is no reason to consider the 
Spiti people as imnioral, though 
they indulge in heavy drinking on 
special occasions; and, like most 
mountaineers, they are exceedingly 
enamoured of their own lofty coun- 
try, treeless and sterile though it 
be, and are extremely unwilling 
to go down any of the passes 
which lead to more genial climes. 
The poverty of this province, liow- 
evor, has not saved it from more 
than one conquest. Nearly a thou- 
sand years ago, it was under the 
Lossa Government ; and two cen- 
turies after, it fell under the do- 
minion of Kublai Khan. In more 
recent .times, it was sometimes sub- 
ject to the Chinese Tartars and 
sometimes to the chiefs of Baltistan 
or of Ladak, according to which 
party happened to have the upper 
hand in the neighbourhood. It came 
into OUT possession about thirty 
years ago, through an arrangement 
with the Maharajah of Kashmir, 
into whose power it had fallen, and 
was conjoined with Kiild under an 
Assistant Commissioner in 1849. 

Dankar, the capital of Spiti, 
should properly be spelled '^Dran- 
khar,” which means “ The cold 
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fort.” Khar^ with an aspirate, 
signifies a fort, as Dan-kar is, or 
rather was; but lar means white. 
Hence it has been a decided error 
to call this place Dankar ; but I 
shall leave the correction of it to 
Dr W. W. Hunter and his depart- 
ment, for though Spiti does not 
boast of a post-ofiBco, yet it is a 
British province. The precise height 
of this village is 12,776 feet, so it 
may easily be conceived that the 
nights were intensely cold in our 
light tents, and that ^ere was some 
little difficulty in rousing my people 
in the morning. From D^^ar, or 
rather from Kazoh or Kaja, a day^s 
journey beyond, my course was 
a novel one, almost unknown to 
HimAhyan tourists. When con- 
sidering, at Simla, how I should 
best see the Himaliya and keep out 
of the reach of the Indian monsoon, 
I had the advantage of an old edi- 
tion of Montgomerie’s map, in which 
the mountains and rivers are laid 
in, but which is now out of print ; 
and 1 saw from it that the lie of 
the Himaliya to the north-west 
presented a scries of rivers and 
elevated valleys, in the very centos 
of the ranges, which would enable 
mo to proceed to Kashmir by almost 
a new route, and one of great inter- 
est. I could get no n^onuation 
about this route, further than was 
conveyed by the admission of a 
Panj&bi captain, who had been in 
the Himdliya, and who said on my 
consulting him on the subject — 

« Well, I should think it would be 
very possible.” It certainly proved • 
to be so, seeing that I got over the 
ground, and I got some information 
regarding it &om the Moravian 
missionaries. 

What 1 had to do was to follow 
up the Lee or Spiti river almost to 
its source, then to cross the Kanzam 
Pass into the frightfidly desolate 
Shigri valley, or vidley of the Chan- 
dra river ; to follow down that river 


to its junction with the Bhaga; 
to follow up the Bhaga for a few 
marches, and then to cross over the 
tremendous Shinkal Pass on to the 
Tsarap Lingti river, and the valleys 
through which streams flow into the 
upper Indus. It is the first portion 
of this journey that I have now to 
sjpeak of; and to render it intelli- 
gible. it is only necessary for the 
reader to follow up the Spiti river 
as far as he can get, to cross the 
mountains at its source, and then 
to descend the Chandra river to its 
junction with the Bhaga. 

At Kazdi, a day's journey from 
Dankar, I left the usual track, 
which goes over the Parang-la Pass 
to Changchemmo and Leh, and 
which involves a journey that is on 
many grounds objectionable. Here 
I had the choice of two routes, one 
on the left and one on the right 
bank of the Lee, but chose the 
latter; and as the former was within 
sight great part of the way, I had the 
opportunity of observing that it was 
considerably the worst of the two, 
though an inexperienced traveller 
might rashly conclude that nothing 
could be worse than the one I fol- 
lowed To Kazeh we kept up the left 
bank of the Lee, which was no longer 
sunk in deep gorges, but had a broad 
open valley, and spreads itself here 
and there amid a waste of white 
stones. Here I crossed the river, at 
a point where the banks drew close 
together, and on what, by courtesy, 
might be called a wooden bridge. 
This sangpa is very high and riia%, 
and the contra! portion of it is 
composed of three logs, without any 
parapet, and with loose branches 
laid across it, which are awkward 
and dangerous to step upon. Stop- 
ping for breakfast at the village of 
Kharig, I saw the large Lama mon- 
astery of Ki on the o&er side of the 
river, perched on the top of a hill 
in a very extraordinary manner. 
This monastery, according to Csoma 
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de Koros, was established in the 
eleventh century of the Christian 
era by a pupil of the well-known 
Atisha. It is a celebrated place ; 
but (whether or not it contains any 
portion of the dozen Spiti nuns) 
its monks do not seem to exercise 
much civilising influence in their 
own neighbourhood, for the people 
of Kharig wore much more like 
thorough savages than the residents 
of any other Himdliyan village 
which I entered. It being rather 
a hot day, the children, and even 
boys and girls of ten and twelve 
.years old, were entirely naked; and 
the number of children was fit be- 
yond •the usual proportion to that 
of households. Morang, where 
we camped, is a small village even 
for these mountains, and is about 
13,000 feet high ; but it had an in- 
telligent and exceedingly obliging 
7nuAYc^the functionary who pro- 
vides for the wants of travellers — 
who had been educated by the 
Moravian brethren in Lahaul, and 
spoke Ilindilsthani. There was a 
wonderful view from this place both 
up and down the great valley of the 
Spiti river, bounded downwards 
by the Rupa-khago, or the snowy 
mountains of the Manerung Pass, 
and upwards by a grand 20,000- 
feet peak, supporting an enormous 
bed of n/W. Botli on this day's 
journey and on the next, the banks 
of the river and the mountains above 
them presented the most extraordi- 
nary castellated forms. In many 
parts the bed of the Leo was hundreds 
of yards broad, and was composed of 
white shingle, great part of which 
was uncovered by water. The steep 
banks above this white bed had been 
cut by the action of the elements, 
so that a series of small fortresses, 
temples, and spires seemed to stand 
out from them. Above these again, 
gigantic mural precipices, bastions, 
towers, castles, citadels, and spires 
rose up thousands of feet in height. 


mocking, in their immensity and 
grandeur, the puny eiforts of human 
art, and yet presenting almost all 
the shapes and effects which our 
architectui'c has been able to devise; 
while, yet higher, the domes of 
pure white snow and glittering 
spires of ice far suipassed in per- 
fection, as well as in immensity, all 
the Moslem musjids and minars. 
It was passing strange to And the 
inorganic world thus anticii)ating, 
on so gigantic a scale, some of the 
loftiest efforts of human art; and 
it is far from unlikely that the 
builders of the Taj and of the Pearl 
Mosque at Agra only embodied in 
marble a dream of the snows of the 
HimAliya or of the Hindi! Kilsh. 

After leaving Morang wo crossed 
another shaky sanrjpn over the 
Gyundi river, and another one b(*- 
fore reaching Kiotro, where we en- 
camped in a sort of lioUow beyond 
the village. I'he place seemed shut 
in on every side ; but that did not 
preserve us from a frightful wind 
which blow violently all night, and, 
with the thermometer at 43°, ren- 
dered sleep nearly impossible in my 
tent. There was a good path on 
the left banlc of the T.ee, for my 
next day's journey from Kiotro to 
Loisar; and the rock - battlements 
were more wonderful than ever ; 
but just before reaching that latter 
place, we had to cross to the right 
,bank of the river by means of a 
very unpleasant jhiila^ 'the side 
ropes of which were so low as to 
make walking along it painful. In 
Loisar, instead of using my tent, I 
occupied a small mud-room which 
the Government of British India 
has been good enough tov erect for 
the bene& of travellers; I do not 
know what the reason maybe for 
this unusual act of generosity. Per- 
haps it is because Loisar is one of 
the highest villages in the world, 
though it is inliabited all the year 
round, being 13,395 feet above tlie 
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level of the sea. l^otwithstanding 
ibis extreme altitude, it has a good 
many fields in which various kinds 
•of grain are cultivated, and there 
is not a little pasture -land in its 
neighbourhood. The care of a 
paternal Government had even gone 
the length of keeping this room 
•clean and free from insects; so it was 
•a pleasant change &om my tent, the 
more so as it began to rain, and rain 
at 13,395 feet very soon displays 
a tendency to turn into sleet and 
snow. A tent is very healthy and 
delightful up to a certain point; but 
it h^dly affords any higher tempera- 
ture than that of the external air ; 
and on these great altitudes at 
night the air cools down so rapidly, 
e.nd to such an extent, that it may 
be a source of danger to some 
people. There is a safeguard, how- 
ever, in the purit}^ of the Himali- 
yan air and in our continuously 
open-air life among the mountains. 
1 have been injured by the unusual 
severity of the winter this year in 
England; yet got no harm, but 
rather positive benefit, from camp- 
ing on snow for nights together in 
my thin tent in Zanskar and Siini, 
and in much more severe weather 
than we have had here lately. Still, 
the paternal Government's mud- 
palace at Loisar was an agreeable 
change, and afforded me the luxury 
of a sounder sleep than 1 had 
had for several nights. The Na- 
kowallah, however, did not at 
all appreciate the advantages of 
having a solid habitation about 
him. I should have thought 
would have been simple enough even 
for his tastes; but nothing would 
satisfy that fieecy dog until he 
was ^owed to lie outside of the 
door instead of inside, though that 
latter position exposed him to hos- 
tile visits from all the dogs of the 
village; and there was a ferocious 
growling kept up all night out- 
side the door, which, however, was 


music to me compared^ with the 
howling of the wind about my teat, 
to which I had been expos^ for 
two or three nights previously./ 

At Loisar I h^ to arrange for a 
very hard journey of five days, ov^ 
a wild stretch of country where 
there are no villages, no houses, and 
scarcely any wood, so that supplies 
of every kind have to be taken for 
it. In order to get into Lahaul and 
hit the junction of the Chandra and 
Bhaga rivers on the cut road which 
runs from Simla to Leh, two routes 
are available from Loisar, both in- 
volving a stretch of days over a 
desolate and glacier-covert country. 
They both pursue the same course 
for nearly a day’s journey, on to the 
gradual westerit ifiope of the Kan- 
zam or Kanzal Pass; but before 
crossing it one route takes off to tlie 
right, up the highest portion of the 
v^ey of the C^ndra river, until it 
strikes the cut road to Leh, near 
the top of the Barra Lacha Pass 
(16,221 feet), and then descends 
the Bhaga to the junction of the 
two rivers, along the cut road and 
down a valley where there are plenty 
of villages. This was the road 
which I wished to follow, because 
I always preferred keeping as higb 
up as possible; but the people at 
Loisar, who were to furnish me 
with coolies, declared against that 
route, and implored me not to in- 
sist upon going by it There is a 
very difficult river to be forded, the 
water of which is so rapid that the 
higarries, or porters, can only manage 
to get through by holding one an- 
other’s hands and&rminga long line. 
When Sir Douglas Forsj^ was Com- 
missioner of the Hill States, he pas- 
sed over this route, losing two of his 
higarries (women, I think) in this 
river; and though he compensated 
their families, this unfortunate event 
is advanced to this day as a conclu- 
sive reason against the Bam Lacha 
route, and will probably be so ad- 
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vanced for centuries, if the world 
lasts as long. 

Hence I had to adopt the other 
route, which proved to be quite ele- 
vated and cold enough. It crosses 
Kanzam Pass at a height of 
almost 15,000 feet, and then goes 
down the Chandra river on its left 
bank, through what is called the 
natives the Shigri valley, until it 
reaches the cut road to Leh at the 
foot, and on the north side, of the 
Botang Pass, which is 13,000 feet 
high, and the mountains of which 
separate Lahaul from the Kiilii 
valley. Immediately after that 
point, this route crosses the river to 
the village of Kokser, and proceeds 
from thence to the junction of the 
Chandra and Bhaga, from whence 
there are various, but aU rather dif- 
ficult, routes leading to Kashmir. 
The two routes I have mentioned, 
which meet at the head of the 
Chandra-Bhaga—^r what is almost 
equivalent to them, these two 
rivers before their junction — enclose 
a large extent of great glaciers and 
immense snowy mountains, with 
no habitations, and almost inacces- 
sible to human beings. An equally 
high range runs down the left bank 
of the Chandra (the route which I 
followed), throwing out its glaciers 
down to and almost across the river, 
so that it may easily be conceived 
that few portions even of the Hima- 
liya, which are at all accessible, afr^ 
ford such a stretch of desolation and^ 
of wild sublimity. 

It was necessary for me, on this 
part of the journey, to tc^e sixteen 
bif/arrm, nearly half of whom were 
women, besides an extra yak to 
cany wood and for my own use I 
got a little dark Spiti mare, which 
looked nothing to speak of, but ac- 
tually performed marvels. We also 
took with us a small flock of 
milch goats, which could pick up 
subsistence by the way, and one 
or two live sheep to be made in- 


to mutton on the journey. Start- 
ing at six on the morning of the 
25th August, with the thermometer 
at 42°, the first part of the journey 
gave no idea of the desolation which 
was soon to be encountered. The 
day was bright and delightful, and 
the air even purer and more exhila- 
rating than usual, as might be ex- 
pected above 13,000 feet. A few 
miles beyond Loisar we came to the 
end of the Lee or Spiti river, which 
I had now followed up from its 
confluence with the Sutlej, through 
one of the wildest and most singu- 
lar valleys in the world. Its whole 
course is 145 miles; but such figures 
give no idea of the time and im- 
mense toil which are required in 
order to follow it up that short 
course, in which it has a fall of 
about 6000 feet. It has an extra- 
ordinary end, which has already 
been described, and also a curious 
commencement ; for it begins, so to 
speak, at once, in a broad white bed 
of sand and stones, being there cre- 
ated by the junction of two short 
and (when I saw them) insignifi- 
cant streams, of about equal size 
and length ; the Llchd, which comes 
from the Kanzam Pass, and the 
Pitu, which has its rise in the 
20,000 snowy peak, Kiii. Earlier in 
the season, however, just after mid- 
day, when the snows and glaciers 
are in full melting order, there must 
be a magnificent body of water in this 
upper portion of the Lee, raging and 
foaming along from bank to brae. 

Tur^g south-west, up the Lichii 
river, we found a beautiful valley, 
full of small willow-trees and bright 
green grass, though it could have 
been very little less than 14,000 
feet high. It was the most Euio- 
pean-looking valley I saw among 
the Himdliya before reaching Kash- 
mir ; and it was followed by easy 
grassy slopes, variegated by sun- 
shine and the shade of passing 
clouds, which slopes led up to the 
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extreme summit ef the Kanzam or 
Kauzal Pass, a height of 14,937 
feet Here there was a very im- 
posing view in front, of immense 
glaciers and snowy peaks, over or 
about 20,000 feet high, which rose 
up not far from perpendicularly, 
on the other side of the youthful 
Chandra river, which raged down, 
far beneath our feet, in a manner 
which made it no wonder that the 
Kokser people were unwilling to 
encounter its turbid current. These 
mountains are the L peaks of the 
Topographical Survey ; fltteo of 
them h^ some resemblance to the 
Matterhorn, though with more 
snow, and they rose abruptly from 
the Chandra, so as in the pure air 
to appear almost within a stone’s- 
throw of the place on which we 
stood. Great overhanging beds of 
fed enormous glaciers, which 
stretched down to the river like but- 
tresses of the three nearest peaks. 
To an unpractised eye, it might have 
seemed as if the glaciers extended 
only half-way to the Chandra, be- 
cause the lower portions of them 
were not only thickly covered with 
debris of rock, but in some places 
this debris bore living grass. This 
is a striking phenomenon, which 
occurs on the Himaliyan glaciers; 
but I shall return to the subject 
directly, when I get upon the great 
glaciers of the Shigri valley. 

There was a steep descent from 
the top of the Kanzam Pass to the 
Chandra river, which we followed 
down a short way until a camping- 
ground was found about the height 
of 14,000 feet, beside a sort of 
pond formed by a back-flow of a 
tiibutaiy of the Chandra. Look- 
ing down the valley immense 
glaciers were seen flowing down 
the clefts in the high mural preci- 
pices on both sides of the Chandra, 
and extending from the great beds 
of snow above, down to, and even 
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into the river. This was the Abode 
of Snow, and no mistake ; for nothing 
else but snow, glaciers, and rocks 
were to be seen, and the great ice- 
serpents crept over into this dre^ 
valley as if they were living moa^ 
sters. In the local dialect Sliiyi% 
means a glacier ; but the word is ap- 
plied te the upper Chandra valley, 
so that the Shigri valley may be 
called, both literally and linguisti- 
cally, the “Valley of Glaciers.” 
But the collection of glaciers be- 
tween the Chandra and Bhaga 
rivers, large though it be, is really 
insignifleant compared to the enor- 
mous congeries of them to be found 
on the southern side of Zanskar. 
There was no sward here of any 
description ; and X began to realise 
the force of the Afghan proverb, 
“When the wood of Jugduluk 
bums you begin to melt gold.” 
Of this Shigri valley, in which we 
spent the next four days, it may 
well be said that — 

**Bar8 is it, without house or track, and 
destitute 

Of obvious shelter as a shipless sea." 

That, however, is by no means 
the worst of it ; and in the course 
of the afternoon a flerce storm of 
wind, rain, and snow added to the 
savagery of the scene. As I had 
noticed from the top of the pass, 
some of the clouds of the monsoon 
seemed to have been forced over the 
two ranges of lofty mountains be- 
tween us and the Indian plains ; and. 
soon the storm-clouds began to roll 
grandly among the snowy pealcs 
which rose close above us on every 
side. That spectacle was glorious ; 
but it was not so pleasant when tho 
clouds suddenly descended upon us, 
hiding the peaks, and discharging 
themselves in heavy rain where we 
were, but in snow a few hundred 
feet above. There was a storm- 
wind which came — 
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'‘Like Au&ter whirling to and fro, 

TTia force ou Cobpian foam to try ; 

Or Boieas, when he scours tlie snow 
That skims the plains of Thessaly.*’ 

The thermometer sank at once to 
41% from about 65° j and during the 
night it got down to freezing-point 
within my tent. Before night the 
clouds lifted, showing new-fallen 
snow all round us. In the twilight 
everything looked white, and as- 
sumed a ghastly appearance. The 
pond was white, and so were the 
stones around it, the foaming river, 
and the chalky ground on which 
our tents were pitched. The sides 
of the mountaina were white with 
pure new-fallen snow; the overhang- 
ing glaciers wore partly covered with 
it ; the snowy peaks were white, and 
so were the clouds, faintly illuminated 
by the setting sun, veiled with white 
mist. After dark, the clouds cleared 
away entirely, and, clearly seen in 
the brilliant starlight, 

“Above the spectial glaciers shone ** 

beneath the icy peaks; while, above 
all, the hosts of heaven gleamed with 
exceeding brightness in the high 
pure air. The long shining cloud of 
the Milky Way slanted across the 
white valley; Vega, my star, was 
past its zenith; and the Tsaat RisJii 
— ^the seven prophets of the Hindis, 
or the seven stars of our Great Bear 
— ^wero sinking behind the moun- 
tains. 

Wo had some difficulty in getting 
off by six next morning, when the 
thermometer was at 36°, and every 
one was suffering from the cold. 
Unfortunately, too, we had to ford 
several icy-cold streams shortly after 
leaving camp, for they would have 
been unfordable further on in the 
day. There are no bridges on this 
'w^d. route ; and I could not help 
pitying the poor women who, on 
this cold morning, had to wade 
shivering through the streams, with 
the rapid water dashing up almost 


to their waists. Still, on every side 
there were 20,000-feet snowy peaka 
and overhanging glaciers, while 
great beds of snow curled over the 
tops of the mural precipices. After 
a few miles the Chandra ceased ta 
run from north to south, and turned 
so as to flow from east to west ; but 
there was no change in the sublime 
and terrific character of the scenery. 
Out of the enormous beds of snow 
above, whenever there is an opening 
for them, — 

“The gliu iers cieep 

Like snakes that watch their prey ; Irom 
tlieii far fountains 

Slowly rolling ou; thcie many a preci- 
pice, 

Frost, and the sun, in scorn of mortal 
power, 

Have piled — dome, i>yramid, and i>in- 
nacle— 

A citjr of death, distinct with many a 
towei, 

And wall mipiegnable of beaming ice. 

Yet not a city, but a Hood ot mm 
Is there, that ffoin the boundaiicb of the 
sky 

Bolls its perpetual stream.” 

We were soon doomed to make a 
closer accxiiaintanco with some of 
these enormous glaciers. Ere long 
we came to one which stretched 
down all the way into the river, 
so there was no flanking it. At 
first it looked as if we were pain- 
fully crossing the huge ridges of a 
fallen mountain ; but this soon 
proved to bo an immense glacier, 
very thickly covered over with 
slabs of clay-slate, and with large 
blocks of granite and gneiss, but 
with the solid ice underneath ex- 
posed heie and there, and especially 
in the surfaces of the large crevasses 
which went down to unknown depths. 
This glacier, as also others which 
followed, was a frightfully fatiguing 
and exasperating thing to cross, and 
occupied us nearly three hours, our 
guides being rather at a loss 
in finding a way over. I should 
have been the whole day upon 
it, but for the astounding per- 
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formances of my little Spiti mare, 
which now showed how wise had 
been the selection of it for this diffi- 
cult journey. Never had I before 
fully realised the goat-like agility of 
these animals, and I almost despair 
of making her achievements credible. 
She sprang from block to block of 
granite, even with my weight upon 
her, like an ibex. No one who had 
not seen the performance of a Spiti 
l)ony could have believed it possible 
for any animal of the kind to go 
over the ground at all, and much 
less with a rider upon it. Lut this 
mare went steadily with me up and 
down the ridges, over the great rough 
blocks of granite and the treacherous 
slabs of slate. I had to dismount 
and walk, or rather climb, a little 
only three or four times, and that 
not so much from necessity as from 
pity for the little creature, which 
was trembling in every limb from 
the great leaps and other exertions 
which she had to make. On these 
occasions she required no one to load 
her, but followed us like a dog, and 
was obedient to the voice oif her 
owner. Shortly before coming to 
the glacier I thought she was going 
over a precipice with me, owing to 
her losing her footing on coming 
down some high steps; hut she 
saved herself by falling on her 
knees and then making a marvellous 
side spring. On the glacier, also, 
though she sometimes lost her foot- 
ing, yet she always managed to re- 
cover it immediately in some extra- 
ordinary wa3^ Her great exertions 
there did not require any goad, and 
arose from her own spirit and eager 
determination to overcome the ob- 
stacles which presented themselves, 
though in ordinary circumstances 
she was perfectly placid, and content 
to jog along as slowly as might be. 
Even when I was on this mare she 
would poise herself on the top of a 
block of granite, with her four feet 
close together after the manner 


of a goat, and she leaped across 
crevasses of unknown depth after 
having to go down a slippery slort 
on one side, and when, on the oth^*, 
she had nothing to jump upon ex- 
cept steeply-inclined blocks of stohet^ 
The two Loisar yaks also, mag;iiifi‘^ 
cent black creatures with enormous 
white tails, did wonders ; but their 
indignant grunting was something 
to hear. They had to be goaded 
a good deal, and were not so 
surprising as the slender - legged 
Spiti mare. Of course the latter 
had no shoes ; and it is not usual 
to shoe the horses of the Himd- 
liya, though they do so sometimes 
in Kashmir ; and in Wukhan, 
to the north of the Oxus, there is 
the curious compromise of shoeing 
them with deer’s horn, wliich pro- 
tects the hoofs, while presenting a sur- 
face less slippery than iron, and one 
more congenial to the horse’s tender 
foot. There was something affecting 
in the interest which this mare and 
some of the other mountain ponies I 
had elsewhere, took in surmounting 
difficulties, and not less so in the 
eagerness, at stiff places, of the 
foals which often accompanied us 
without carrying any burden. Thus 
in early youth they get accustomed 
to mountain journeys and to the 
strenuous exertions which these 
involve. At the same time, the 
Himuliyan ponies husband their 
breath very carefully in going up 
long ascents, and no uiging on 
these occasions will force them to 
go faster than they think right, or 
prevent them from stopping every 
now and then just as long as they 
think proper. These are matters 
which must be left entirely to the 
ponies themselves, and they do not 
abuse the liberty which they claim. 
More trying is their fondness for 
trotting or ambling down the steep- 
est ascents on which they can at & 
preserve their footing; and they 
show considerable impatience when 
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restrained from doing so, and have 
expressivo ways of their own of 
saying to their rider, Why don’t 
you trust me and let me go down at 
my own pace? I shall take you 
quite safely.” This ambling down 
a precipitous mountain-side is par- 
ticularly unpleasant when the path 
is a corkscrew one, with many and 
sharp turnings, because when the 
pony rushes down at a turning, it 
seems as if its impetus must carry 
it on and over; but at the last 
moment it manages to twist itself 
round, so that it can proceed in an- 
.other direction ; and I think those 
intelligent little creatures take a 
pride in making as narrow a shave 
of the precipice as possible, and in 
making their rideis feel as uncom- 
fortable as they can. They are also 
great in wriggling you round deli- 
cate points of rock, where the loss 
of h^ an inch would send both 
horse and rider into the abyss. They 
do positively enjoy these ticklish 
places; and the more ticklish the 
place and the deeper the precipice 
below, the more do they eiyoy it, 
and the more preternaturally saga- 
cious do they become. They snid 
at such a place with delight; get 
their head and neck lound the 
turning ; experiment carefully to feel 
that the pressure of your knee 
against the rock will not throw the 
whole concern off its balance, and 
then they wriggle their bodies 
round triumphantly. I speak in 
this way, however, only of the best 
ponies of Spiti and Zanskar, and 
not of those of Lahaul, or of any 
of the lower Himfiliyan provinces, 
which are much inferior. 

While stopping for breakfast on 
this great glacier, the ice beneath 
the stones on which we were gave 
a great crack, and the stones them- 
selves sank a little way. This caused 
a general removal, and it looked as 
if we had seated ourselves for break- 
fast over a crevasse (net a wise 


thing to do), the mouth of which 
had been blocked up with stones. 
To do Silas and Ifurdass justice, 
they stuck by the breakfast-things 
and removed these also ; but that 
was, perhaps, because they did not 
understand the danger we were in. 
The place had been selected because 
of its affording shelter from the 
wind; but when, after the crack 
occurred, I examined it closely, I 
saw quite clearly that wo had been 
sitting between the lips of a cre- 
vasse which had got blocked up 
with rocks, and that the place was 
eminently an unsafe one. Our 
Loisar higames had a story about 
the rocks on this glacier having 
been owing to the fall of a moun- 
tain-peak which had formerly ex- 
isted in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. Very possibly there may 
have been a land-slip of the kind ; 
but the coolies varied in their le- 
gend about the fall of the peak, 
some saying that it occurred two 
generations, and others twelve 
years, ago. When questioned on 
the subject, they acknowledged that 
the glacier must move, because 
every summer they had to find a 
new path across it, and had to erect 
fresh marks in order to indicate the 
way. There are so many crumbhng 
peaks and precipices about the great 
fountains of this glacier, that there 
is no absolute need for the theory or 
legend of the Loisar people to ex- 
plmn its covered condition. This 
glacier clearly arose from a number 
of large glaciers meeting in a great 
valley above, filling that up, and 
then pushing themselves over its 
rim in one great ice-stream down to 
the river ; and the crumbling pre- 
cipices and peaks around were quite 
sufficient to supply the rocks wo 
saw below. So compact had tho 
covering got, that in some places I 
observed grass and flowers growing 
on this glacier. Coleridge has 
sung of the ‘living flowers that 
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skirt the eternal &ost/’ but here the 
ilowers were blooming on the eternal 
frost itself. 

Occasionally, I think, a living 
flower is found on Swiss glaciers, 
but very rarely — ^whereas on the 
Himaliyan, flowers are by no means 
uncommon ; and the circumstance is 
easily accounted for by the greater 
power of the sun in the HimaKyan 
regions, and also by the fact, that 
when the glaciers get down a cer- 
tain distance, they are so thickly 
covered by shattered rooks that 
they have to work their way, as it 
were, underground. In Switzer- 
land, one often sees the great plough- 
share of a glacier coming down into 
a green valley and throwing up the 
turf before it ; but usually among 
the HimAliya, long before the gla- 
cier reaches any green valley, it is 
literally overwhelmed and buried 
beneath the shattered fragments of 
rock from the gigantic preci|Hees 
and peaks around. This slackens, 
without altogether arresting, its 
progress; so that in many places 
the debris is allowed sufficient rest 
to permit of the growth of grass and 
flowers. It atruck me that in some 
places there were even what might 
be called subterranean glaciers; that 
is to say, that the fallen debris had 
so formed together and solidified, 
that the ice-stream worked below 
it without disturbing the solidified 
surface. 

And here, as I am well acquaint- 
ed with the Alps, ” it may not be 
amiss for me to compare the Himd- 
liya with these European moun- 
tains, which are so well known to 
the English public. The Himaliya, 
as a whole, are not so richly ap- 
parelled as the Alps. In Kashmir, 
and some parts of the Sutlej valley, 
and of the valleys on their Indian 
front, they are . rich in the most 
glorious vegetation, and present, in 


that respect, a more picturesque ap- 
pearance than any parts of Sw^er- 
land can boast of; but one may 
travel among the great langeiE; 
the Asiatic mountains for weekie^ 
and even months, through . the 
most sterile scenes, without .coin^ 
ing on any of these regions of 
beauty. There is not here the 
same close union of beauty and 
grandeur, loveliness and sublimity, 
which is everywhere to be found 
over the Alps. There is a terrible 
want of level ground and of green 
meadows enclosed by trees. Except 
in Kashmir, and about the east of 
Lad&k, there are no lakes. We 
miss much those Swiss and Italian 
expanses of deep blue water, in 
which white towns and villages, 
snowy peaks and dark mountains, 
are so beautifully mirrored. There 
k also a great want of perennial 
waterfalls of great height and 
beauty, such as the Staubbach; 
though in summer, during the heat 
of the day, the Himaliya, in seve- 
ral places, present long graceful 
streaks of dust-foam. 

The striking contrasts and the 
more wonderful scenes ^are not 
crowded together as they are in 
Switzerland. Both eye and mind 
are apt to he wearied among the 
Himdliya by the unbroken repeti- 
tion of similar scenes during con- 
tinuous and arduous travel, extend- 
ing over days and weeks together; 
and one sorely misses Goethe’s 
scheUj or the beautiful little comers 
of nature which satisfy the eye and 
mind alike. The picture is not suf- 
ficiently filled up in its detail, and 
the continuous repetition of the 
vast outlines is apt to become op- 
pressive. The very immensity of 
the Himdliya prevents us ftom often 
beholding at a glance, as among the 
Alps, the wonderful contra^ 6f 
green meadows, darker pines, green 


Seo “Switzerland in Summer and Autumn,” by the author, in Maga for 1 865-1 
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splintered glaciers, dark precijiitous 
blue distant hills, white slopes 
of snow and glittering icy summits. 
There are points in the Sutlej valley 
and in Kashmir where something 
like this is presented, and in a more 
overpowering manner than any where 
in Europe ; but months of difficult 
travel separate these two regions, 
and their beauty cannot be said to 
characterise the Himdliya generally. 
But^ what, even in Switzerland, 
would be great mountains, are here 
dwarfed into insignificant hills ; and 
it requires some time for the eye to 
understand the immense Himaliyan 
heights and depths. Some great 
rock, ur the foot of some precipice, 
whi(^ is pointed out as our camp- 
ing-place for the night, looks at 
first as if it were only a few hun- 
dred feet off, but after hours of ardu- 
ous ascent, it seems almost as far 
off as ever. 

The human element of the West- 
ern mountains is greatly wanting in 
those of the East ; for though hero 
and there a monastery like Ki, or a 
village like Dankar, may stand out 
picturesquely on the top of a hill, 
yet, for the most part, the dingy- 
ooloured, fiat-roofed Himdliyan ham- 
lets are not easily distinguishable 
from the rocks amid which they 
stand. The scattered chalets and 
sen huts of Switzerland are wholly 
wanting \ and the European traveller 
misses the sometimes bright and 
comely faces of the peasantry of the 
^Ups. I need scarcely say, also, 
that the more wonderful scenes of 
the Abode of Snow are far from 
being easily accessible, even when 
we are in the heart of the great 
mountains. And it can hardly be 
said that the cloudland of the Him- 
41iya is so varied and gorgeous as 
that of the mountains of Europe, 
though the sky is of a deeper blue, 
and the heavens are much more 
hrilliaut at night. 

But when all these admissions in 


&vour of Switzerland are made, the 
Himaliya still remain unsurpassed, 
and even unapproached, as regards 
all the wilder and grander features of 
mountain scenery. There is noth- 
ing in the Alps which can afford 
even a faint idea of the savage de- 
solation and appalling sublimity of 
many of the HimUiyan scenes. 
Kowhere, also, have the faces of 
the mountains been so scarred and 
riven by the nightly action of frost, 
and the mid-day floods from melt- 
ing snow. In almost every valley 
we see places where whole peaks or 
sides of great mountains have very 
recently come shattering down ; and 
the thoughtful traveller must feel 
that no power or knowledge he pos- 
sesses can secure him against such 
a catastrophe, or prevent his bones 
being buried, so that there would 
be little likelihood of theim^re- 
lease until the solid earth dis- 
solves. And, though rare, there 
are sudden passages from these 
scenes of grandeur and savage 
desolation to almost tropical luxuri- 
ance, and more than tropical beauty, 
of organic nature. Such changes 
are startling and delightful, as in the 
passage from Dras into the upper 
Sind valley of Kashmir; while 
there is nothing finer in the world 
of vegetation than the great cedars, 
pines, and sycamores of many of the 
lower valleys. 

It is needless to look in the Him- 
aliya for a population so energetic 
and interesting as the Swiss, the 
Vaudois, or the Tyrolese ; and these 
mountains have no women whoso 
attractions at all approach those of 
the Italian side of the Alps from 
Lugano eastward, or of the valleys 
of the Engadine and the Tyrol. 
The Tibetan population is liardly 
abundant enough, or of sufficiently 
strong morale^ for heroic or chivalric 
efforts, such as have been made by 
the ancient Greeks, the Swiss, the 
Waldenses, the Scotch Highlanders, 
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and the mountaineers of some oth^ 
parts of Europe and even of Asia. 
There are tractions enough among 
the Himtiliya, but they usually re- 
late either to the founding of mon- 
asteries, the destruction of invaders, 
like Zorawar Singh, whose forces 
had been previously dispersed by 
the troops of Lassa ; or the death 
of travelling-parties in snowstorms, 
•and &om the avalanches of snow or 
rock. !N'owhcre, unless in the vast 
<5loudy forms of Hindu mythology, 
do we meet with traditionaef heroes 
or sages of whom it can he said, that 

“ Their spirits wra^jt the dusky mountain ; 
Their mem*ry sparlded o’er the fountain ; 
•The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 
KoUed mingling with then* fame for ever.’* 

How easily Kashmir, with a 
European population, might have 
guarded its passes and preserved its 
independence ! but it has scarcely 
^ver made any attempt to do so ; and 
the people of Tibet have not shown 
much more heroism, though they 
have had abundant experience of 
fighting. The introduction of Biidh- 
ism into this elevated country was no 
doubt accomplished only by means 
of much self-sacrifice on the part 
of its early missionaries; but the 
shadowy forms of that age are most 
indistinctly seen, and have little 
^ittraction for the modern European. 
There is much of interest, however, 
in Lamaism and in the very peculiar 
customs of the Tibetan race ; and I 
found it impossible to move among 
these people, especially in the more 
primitive parts of the country, witli- 
outcontractingagreatlikingforthem, 
.and admiration for their honest}^ 
their patience, and their placidity of 
temper, in circumstances which must 
be trying for these virtues. 

The Alps extend only for about 
•600 miles, counting their extreme 
length from Hungary to the Medi- 
terranean, and their lateral extent 
as very narrow ; but the Himuliya 


proper are at least 1,500 miles in 
length. They are a great deal more 
if we add to them the Hindii Kibb, 
which really constitute only a con- 
tinuation of the range, and thiw 
breadth is so great that at some 
points it is more than half the entire 
length of the Alps. If, as Eoyle 
remarks, we consider the Hindii 
Kiish to bo a continuation, not so 
much of the Kuen-lung, as of the 
Himdliya, then these latter extend 
from the equator (by their branches 
into the Malaya Peninsula) to 45 
degrees of north latitude, and over 
73 degrees of longitude. That is a 
gigantic space of the earths surface, 
and affords a splendid base for the 
giant peaks which rise up to almost 
30,000 feet ; but, as I have already 
hinted, there is even more meaning 
than this, and more propriety than 
the Arabs themselves understood, in 
their phrase, “ The Stony Girdle of 
the Earth,’’ because this great cen- 
tral range can easily be traced from 
the mountains of Formosa in the 
China Sea to the Pyrenees, where 
they sink into the Mediterranean. 
This fact has not escaped the notice 
of geographers; and Dr Mackay, 
especially, has drawn attention to it 
in his admirable ^ Manual of Modem 
Geography,’ though he has not 
known the expressive phrase of his 
Arab predecessors. The Western 
Himdliya are a series of nearly par- 
allel ranges lying from south-east to 
north-west. They are properly the 
Central Himaliya ; the Hindii Kiish 
are the Western ; and what are now 
called the Centrd Himaliya are the 
Eastern. These are the most obvi- 
ous great natural divisions ; but ad- 
ditional confusion is caused by the 
Inner Himdliya, or the interior 
ranges, being also sometimes spoken 
of as the Central. It is more usual, 
however, to take the Pamir Steppe 
as a centre, and to speak of the 
western range as a boundary wall 
to the high table-land of Western 
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A&ia, soparating the waters of the flow close behind the great ranges 
.Arabian Gulf from those of the of the HimAliya, and they cut 
Caspian, the Black Sea, and the through the mountains at points 
Aral. That portion consists of the where there is some reason for 
Hindi! Kilsh, the Parapomisan considering that new ranges corn- 
mountains, the Elburz, the Zagros menee. 

of Kurdistan, Ararat and the Arme- In. adopting “ The Abode of 
nian mountains, the Taurus and Snow^’ as the running title of these 
Anti-Taurus; and these are continued papers, I only gave the literal mean- 
through Europe in the mountains ing of the word Himaliya, which 
of Greece and European Turkey, is a Sanscrit word, and is to be 
the Alps, the Cevennes, and found in most of the languages of 
Pyrenees. The south-eastern range India. It is a compound word, 
runsfromthePainir to the China Sea, composed of 7mw«, snow or winter, 
in the Himaliya, and in the branches and aliya or alaya, an abode or 
■fium it which go down into the place. Its component parts are 
Malay Peninsula and Annam. The thus Hima-aliya ; and as the double 
eastern range goes nearly due east a is contracted into one, even the 
from the Pamir to the Pacific in infant philologist of modem times 
tlie Kuen-lung, and in the Pe-ling, will perceive the erroneousncss of 
which separate the Yang-tsze from our ordinary English way of pro- 
the Yellow Eiver. There is also a nouncing the word as “Himalaya.’*^ 
north-eastrange,whichruns from the The Sanscrit word Mma is also 
Pamir to Behring’s Strait, including sometimes used to signify the moon 
the Tengu Tagh, and several ranges and a pearl ; but even thus a portion of 
in Siberia and Kamtchatka. But its original meaning is denoted. No 
the Himaliya proper, with which doubt this Mma is closely cognate 
we ai*e concerned, may be said to with the Latin Mems and hihenni^f 
be enclosed by the Indus, the Brah- for himermm ; with the Greek 
mapfitra, and the great northern the Persico-Zend zim and 

plain of India. That is a very zima, and the Slavonic zima\ a 
simple and intelligible boundary word used for winter. As the great 
line ; for the two rivers rise close Abode of the Gods is held by the 
together in, or in the near neigh- Hindus to be in the Himaliya, and 
bourhood of, Lake Mansorawar ; in the word HimAliya itself is used by 
the first part of their course they them in that sense, it is obvious 

* AVe are not quite so bad as the French in this respect ; but, as a general rule, tlio 
infant philologist (and all infants are in a fair way of being philologists nowa- 
days) will find it pretty safe always to reverse the accents w^hich he finds^ 
Englishmen putting upon foreign names. Even such a simple and obvious word as 
Brindisi we must turn into Brindisi ; and it is still worse when we come to give 
names of our own to localities. What a descent from “The Abode of Snow^ to- 
^‘Tho Hills” of the Anglo-Indians, even when the latter phrase may come from a 
rosebud mouth 1 But that is not so striking an example of our national taste as on» 
which has occurred in Jamaica, where a valley which used to be called by the 
Spaniards the “Bocaguas,” or “Mouth of the Waters,*^ has been transmuted by us 
into “Bog Walks.” A still more curious transmutation, though of a reverse order, 
occurred m Hong-Koiig, in the early days of that so-called colony. There was a 
street there, much frequented by sailors, in which Chinese damsels used to sit at the- 
windows and greet the passers-by with the invitation, “Come ’long, Jack;” couso- 
cniently the street hecame known by the name of the “ Come 'long Street,” which in 
the Chinese mouth was Kum or “The Gohh*u Dragon.” So, when the streets 
were named and placarded, “Come along Street” appeared, both in Chinese and 
English, as the Street of the Golden Dragon. 
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that Hlmmelj the German word for 
heaven, comes from the same source; 
and it is the only instance I know of 
in European languages which takes 
in both compounds. This must 
surely have occurred to the lexico- 
graphers, but I have not noticed any 
reference to it. It also occurs to 
me that the word Imaus,” which 
Milton uses in the third hook of 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ and which he took 
from Pliny, may very likely be from 
himaSy another Sanscrit form used 
for winter and for the Himaliya. 
In Hindu mythology these moun- 
tains are personified as the husband 
of Manaka. He was also the father 
of Diirga, the great goddess of 
destruction, who became incarnate 
as Parvati, or the daughter of the 
mountain,” in order to captivate 
Siva and withdraw him from a 
penance which he had undertaken 
to perform in the Himaliya. It is, 
then, with the god of destruction 
and his no less terrible spouse, that 
the Himdliya .are more specially 
associated, rather than with the 
brighter form of Vishnu, the Pre- 
server ; but the whole Hindu pan- 
theon are also regarded as dweUing 
among the inaccessible snowy peaks 
of those inaccessible mountains. 
Neither Cretan Ida nor Thessalian 
Olympus can boast of such a com- 
pany ; and, looking up to the 
snows of the Kailas, it may well be 
said that 

“ Every legend ftiir, 

Which the supreme Caucasian mind 
Carv'd out of Nature for itself, is there.*' 

Being a boundary wall to the 
Tibetan and other elevated plains of 
Central Asia, the Himdliya are 
usually steep towards the Indian 
side, and more gradual towards the 
north, the strata dipping to the 
north-east ; but this rule has many 
exceptions, as in the case of the 
Kailas and the lofty mountains 
forming the southern boundary 
of the Shigri valley. There 


the fall is as abrupt as it could 
well be towards the north, and the 
23,000-feet Akun peaks in Siird 
seem to stand up like needles. The ^ 
statement frequently made that there 
is more soil and more springs on the 
northern than on the southern side, 
applies specially only to that portion 
of the exterior range which runs 
froni the Narkanda Ghaut up to the 
Kailas. The line of perpetu^ snow 
is very high in the Himdliya, and 
its height detracts somewhat from 
their grandeur in July and August, 
though that increases their savage 
appearance. In the western ranges 
it goes up so high as 18,500 
on their southern, and 19,000 feet 
on their northern faces; but this 
only means that we find exposed 
surfaces of rock at these heights, 
and must not be taken as a literal 
rule. Where snow can lodge it is 
rare to find bare tracts above 16,000 
feet at any period of the year ; and 
even in August a snow-storm may» 
cover everything down to 12,000 
feet, or even lower. There are great 
beds of snow and glaciers which 
remain unremoved during the sum- 
mer far below 18,000 feet. In the 
Swiss Alps the lino of perpetual 
snow is 8900 feet ; so there is the 
enormous difference on this point of 
10,000 feet between the two moun- 
tain ranges ; and so it may be con- 
ceived how intense must be the heat 
in summer of the deeper valleys of 
the Himdliya : but in winter the 
snow comes down in the latter 
mountains to 3000 feet, or lower 
occasionally ; so that there may be 
a range of 26,000 feet of snow in- 
stead of 14,000 as among the Alps. 

The arrest of the clouds of the 
Indian south - east monsoon on 
the outer range of the Himdliya 
combines, with dther causes, to 
create an extraordinary dryness 
of atmosphere, and this aridity in- 
creases on the steppes beyond. 
Hence, even when the temperature 
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my be very low, there is often very 
litUe snow to be deposited, and the 
aeoumnlations on the high moun- 
tains have been the work of ages. 
'It has often been observed, in polar 
and mountainous regions, how great 
is the power of solar rays passing 
ihroughhighlyrarefied air; and upon 
the great heights of the Himaliya, 
the eifect of these rays is something 
terrible. When they are reflected 
from new-fallen snow their power is 
so intense, that I have seen them 
raise my thermometer (when placed 
at a particular angle against a great 
sheet of sun-lit snow and ex- 
pbsed at the same time to the 
direct rays of the sun) from a little 
abo\o freezing point, which was the 
temperature of the air, to 192° 
Fahrenheit, or between the points 
at which spirits boil and water boils 
at the level of the sea. It is remark- 
able that in spite of this, and though 
snow-blindness is often the result, 
yet no cases of sunstroke appear 
to occur in the Himaliya, and sup- 
ports the theory that sunstroke par- 
takes more of the character of heat- 
apoplexy than of more injury to 
the head in the first instance. The 
difference of temperature between 
the days tiiid nights is not such as 
might be expected from the ex- 
tremely rapid radiation of heat there 
is at high altitudes. The change 
arising from that cause would be 
almost killing were it not for the 
fortunate fact that the atmosphere 
forced up by the warmth of the 
the day descends at night, and, 
being condensed, gives out heat. 
The cold of the Himdliya has been 
known suddenly to kill people when 
they were exposed to sudden gusts 
of wind, though they could safely 
have borne a much lower tempera- 
ture in still air. The wind is cer- 
tainly the great drawback both to 
health and comfort among these 
great mountains ; but, as we have 


seen, it has its advantage, being 
caused by the elevation of heated 
air from below, which, afterwards 
descending and contracting, renders 
the nights endurable. I understand 
that the monks of St Bernard, who 
go up to that monastery at eighteen 
years of age, vowed to remain there 
for fifteen years, only in rare in- 
stances ore able to remain so long, 
and that does not say much for 
high mountain air; but it may 
be the seclusion of their life up 
there, aild other defects in it, which 
makes that life so injurious to them. 
If any one would allow me a thou- 
sand a-year on condition that I 
always keep above 12,000 feet, I 
should be happy to make the experi- 
ment, and to write a warm obituaiy 
notice of my benefactor when ho 
dies below. 

But to return to the Shigri valley : 
my second camping-place there was 
destitute of wood ; but it was very 
grassy and sheltered. Tho bigarries 
had the advantage of an immense 
stone under which there were small 
hollows for them to sleep in ; and 
there was* good water accessible, 
wliich is often a difficulty, because 
though there may he ** water, water 
everywhere ” about iu those regions, 
both in a solid and a liquid shape, 
it does not necessarily follow that 
it can be easily got at ; for you may 
have to descend a precipice of a 
thousand feet in order to get at the 
river, or to ascend as high to reach 
the glacier, which ceases to give out 
streams towards evening. At three 
r.M., the thermometer was so low as 
40°, though during the day there had 
been a blazing sun and no clouds. 
From this spot, on the third day, 
the road was literally frightful, not 
so much in the sense of being dan- 
gerous as exasperating. It chiefly 
went over great stones, with scarce 
ly the affectation, even, of a track. 
Sometimes it followed the bed of the 
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Chandra, anon ascended the steep 
stony or precipitous banks of that 
river, and wound along the edge of 
precipices on paths fit only for deer 
or goats. We had to ford quite a 
number of cold streams, which did 
not fail to evoke plaintive cries from 
the women, and crossed at the foot 
of several glaciers, which did not 
appear to descend quite to the river, 
but very possibly did so, because I 
had neither time nor patience for 
close examination, and the shattered 
debris I several times crossed might 
well have had ice beneath. It was 
necessary to dismount and scramble 
on foot every now and then; and 
nine continuous hours of this sort of 
thing were too much for an invalid. 
The Spiti pony could be trusted 
almost implicitly ; but many of the 
ascents were too much for it with a 
rider ; riding among the great stones 
endangered one’s knees, and, on 
some of the high paths, there was 
not room for it to pass with a lider. 
And if the pony could be trusted, 
not so could its saddle, which very 
nearly brought us both to giief. 
We came to some high steps — that 
is to say, large stones lying so as to 
make natural steps each about two 
and a half or three feet high — 
leading down upon a narrow rock 
ledge, which ran (above a pre- 
cipice) slightly turned inwards 
from the line of descent. It was 
madness to ride down here ; but I 
had been so worried by the fatigue 
of the road, and by constant mount- 
ing and dismounting, that I preferred 
doing so, and the pony quite justi-* 
fied my confidence. Hut at the 
most critical moment, when it 
stepped with both feet from the 
last stone on to the ledge, when I 
was leaning back to the very ut- 
most, and everything was at the 
highest strain, then, just as its feet 
struck the rock, the crupper gave 
way, and the saddle slipped forward 


on the pony’s neck, throwing 
both off our balance. We mu8t^ 
have both gone over hundreds of * 
feet liad not a preservative instinct 
enabled mo to throw myself off 
the saddle upon the ledge of rock. 
This movement, of course, was cal- 
culated to send the pony outwards^ 
and, all the more surely, overboard ; 
but in falling 1 caught hold of its 
mane, pulled it down on the top of 
me, and held it there until some of 
the higarnes came to our release. 

A short time elapsed before they did 
so, and the little pony seemed quite 
to understand, and acquiesce in, 
the necessity of remaining still I 
was riding done at the time of the 
accident, and, had we gone over, 
should probably not have been miss- 
ed at the time, or found afterwards. 
Kor can I exactly say that it was 
I myself who saved us both, be- 
cause theie was not an instant’s 
tilde for thought in the niattei. 
All I know is, that it was done, 
and that I was a good deal bruised 
and stiffened by the fall. 1 had to 
lie down, quite exhausted and sore, 
whenever I reached our third day’s 
camping-ground, which was a very 
exposed, dusty, and disagreeable 
one. 

Next morning I did not start till 
eight, and ordered all the higarries 
to keep behind me, as I was afraid 
of their pushing on to Xokscr, a dis- 
tance which would have been too 
much for me. The road in many 
places was nearly as bad os that 
of the previous day, and there 
were dangerous descents into deep 
ravines ; but, in part, it was 
very pleasant, running high above 
the river over rounded hUls cover- 
ed with flowery grass. The way 
was also enliven^ by flocks of 
sheep, some laden with salt, and 
by very civil shepherds from Kiilil 
and Hussahir. The usual camping- 
ground was occupied by large floclm, 
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and, for tie sake of shelter, I had 
to camp close above a precipice. 
Here I purchased from the Kiilii 
shepherds a wonderful young dog 
called Djeola, a name which, with 
my Indian servants and the public 
in general, very soon got corrupted 
into Julia. This animal did not 
promise at hist to be any acquisition. 
Though only five or six months old, 
it became j^erfectly furious on being 
handed over to me and tied up. 
I fastened it to my tent-pole, the 
consequence of which was that it 
tore the drill, nearly pulled the tent 
down, hanged itself until it was in- 
sensible, and I only got sleep after 
somehow it manag^ to escape. 1 
recovered it, however, next morn- 
ing; and after a few days it became 
quite accustomed to me and affection- 
ate. Djedla was a source of con- 
stant amusement. I never knew a 
dog in which there was so fresh a 
spring of strong simple life. But 
the curious thing is that it had all 
the appearance of a Scotch collie, 
though considerably larger than any 
of these animals. Take a black-and- 
tan collie, double its size, and you 
have very much what Julia” be- 
came after he had been a few months 
in my possession; for when I got 
him he was only five or six months 
old. The only differences were that 
the tail was thicker and more bushy, 
the jaw more powerful, and he had 
large dew claws upon his hind feet. 
Black dogs of this kind are called 
sussa by the Tibetans, and the red 
species, of which I had a friend at 
Pu, are mustang. The wild dog is 
said to go up to the snow-line in 
the Himidiya, and to hunt in packs ; 
but I never saw or heard of any, 
and I suspect their habitat is only 
the Indian side of the Himuliya. 
Such packs of dogs imdoubtedly ex- 
ist on the Western Ghauts of India, 
and they are not afraid of attacking 
the tiger, overcoming it piecemeal, 


while the enraged lord of the forest 
can only destroy a small number of 
his assailants; but very little is 
really known about them. An in- 
teresting field for the zoologist is 
stiU open in an examination of the 
wild dog of Western India, the wild 
ass, yak, and horse of Tibet, and 
the i^d camel, which is rumoured 
still to exist in the forests to the cast 
of Yarkund. T mentioned this latter 
animal to Dr Stolicska, *who had 
not heard of it, and thought that 
such camels would be only speci- 
mens of the domestic species which 
had got loose and established themt* 
selves, with their progeny, in 
the wilderness; but the subject 
is worthy of investigation, from a 
scientific point of view; and, per- 
haps, the Yarkand Mission may 
have brought back some infonnation 
in regard to it. 

But though Djeola was most sav- 
age on being tied up and trans- 
ferred to a new owner, there was 
nothing essentially savage, rude, 
brutish, or currish in its nature. 
Indeed it very soon reminded me 
of the admirable words of one of the 
most charming of English writers 
upon dogs : “ Take an example 
of a Dogy, and mark what gener- 
osity and courage he will put 
on when he is maintained* by a 
man who to him is instead of a god 
or Melior KTatura.” It not only be- 
came reconciled to me, but watched 
bvor me with an almost ludicrous 
fidelity, and never got entirely re- 
conciled even to my servants. The 
striking my tent in the morning was 
an interference with its private pro- 
perty to which it strongly objected, 
and if not kept away at that time 
if would attack the higarries en- 
gaged. I also found on getting to 
Kashmir that it regarded aU Sahibs 
as suspicious characters, to be laid 
hold of at once ; but, fortunately, 
it had a way of seizing them with- 
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out doing much damage, as it 
would hold a sheep, and the 
men it did seize were good-natured 
sportsmen. It delighted in finding 
any boy among our Ugarries that 
it could tyrannise over, but never 
really hurt him. It was very fond 
of biting the heels of yaks and 
horses, and then thinking itself ill- 
treated when they kicked. Its re- 
lations with Nako were also amus- 
ing. That old warrior had no jeal- 
ousy of Djedla, and treated it usually 
with silent contempt, unless it drew 
near when he was feeding — a piece 
pf temerity which the young dog 
soon learned the danger of. But 
Djedla would sometimes indulge in 
gamesome and affectionate fits to- 
wards Kako, which the latter never 
invited and barely tolerated, and 
which usually resulted in a short 
and sharp fight, in which Djedla got 
speedily vanquished, but took its 
punishment as a matter of course, 
and without either fear or anger. I 
had intended this HimiUiyan giant 
sheep-dog for the admirable writer 
and genial sage, Dr John Brown, 


who has given us ^Bab and his 
Briends,* who would have been able 
to do justice to its merits and com- 
pare it with the sheep-dogs of Scot- 
land, but could not arrange that con- 
veniently, and left it with a friend 
at Piina. 

When in the Shigri valley I kept 
a watch for any symptoms of gold, 
but did not notice any, and on other 
grounds should not think it likely 
that gold exists there in any quan- 
tity. But Mr Theodor, a German 
employed in carrying out the con- 
struction of the rOad over the Barra 
Lucka Pass, told me that he had 
found silver ore in this valley. I 
may mention that the first great 
glacier which I crossed has pushed 
its way into the Chandra, and threat- 
ens to close up that river in a very 
serious manner, as it once did before, 
which might lead to disasters in the 
valleys of the Chandra-Bhaga and 
of the Chenab, similar to those 
which occurred in the Drance and 
upper Bhone valleys of Switzerland 
in 1596 and 1819. 
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ALICE LOBBAINE. 

A TALB OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
PART XI. — CHAPTER LVI. 


Sir KolandXorraine was almost 
as free from superstition as need be. 
To be wholly quit of that romantic 
element; is a disadvantage still ; and 
excepts a neighbour even now from 
the general neighbourly sympathy. 
Threescore years ago, of course, that 
prejudice was tlireefold. 

* The swing of British judgment 
mainly takes magnetic repulse from 
whatever the French are rushing 
after. When they are Republican, 
all of us rally for throne and Con- 
stitution. When they have a Par- 
liament, we want none. When they 
are pressed under empire, we are 
apt to be glad that it serves them 
right. We know them to be brave 
and good, lovers of honour, and sen- 
sitive ; but we cannot get over the 
line between us and them — and the 
rest of the world, perhaps. 

Whatever might be said, or rea- 
, soned, for or against the whole of 
things, Sir Roland had long made 
up his mind to be moderate and 
neutral. He liked eveiybody to, 
speak his best (according to self- 
opinion), and he liked to keep out 
of the way of them all, and relapse 
into the wiser ages. He claimed 
his own power to think for himself, 
as well as the mere right of doing 
so. And therefore he long had 
been “ heterodox ” to earnest, right- 
minded people. 

Never the more, however, could 
he shake hims^ free from the in- 
born might of hereditary leanings. 
The traditions of his house and race 
had still some power over him, a 
power increased by long seclusion, 
and the love of heai'tli and home. 
Therefore, when Trotman was cut 


off, on his way for his weekly paper, 
by a great black gliding flood, and 
aghast ran up the Coombe to tell it 
— Sir Roland, while he smiled, 
felt strange misgivings creeping 
coldly. 

Alice, a sweet and noble maiden, 
on the tender verge of woman- 
hood, came to her father^s side, and 
led him back to his favourite bookt,. 
room. She saw that he was at the 
point of trembling; although be 
could still command his nerves, un- 
less he began to think of them. 
Dissembling her sense of all this, 
she sat by the tire, and waited for 
him. 

‘‘ My darling, wo have had a very 
happy time,” he began at last to 
say to her ; “ you and I for many 
years, suiting one another.” 

‘‘To be sure we have, father. 
And I mean to go on, suiting you 
for many more years yet.” 

Her father saw by the firelight 
the sadness in her eyes ; and he put 
some gaiety into his own, or tried. 

“ Lallie, you have brighter things 
before you — a house of your own, 
and society, and the grand world, 
and groat shining.” 

“ Excellent things, no doubt, my 
father ; but not to be compared with 
you and home. Have I done any- 
thing to vex you, that you talk like 
this to me 1 ” 

“Let me see. Come here and 
show me. There are few things I 
enjoy so much as being vexed by 
you.” 

“ There, papa, you are in a hurry 
to have your usual laugh at me. 
You shall have no materi^ now. ‘ 1 
knows what is right, and I means 
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to do it ’--as the man said to me at 
the tumpike-gate, when he made me 
pay twice over. Consider yourself, 
my darling father, saddled for aU 
your life with me.” 

Sir Eoland loved his daughter’s 
quick bright turns of love, and lov- 
ing passion, when her heart was 
re^y moved. A thousand com- 
plex moods and longings played 
around or pierced her then ; yet all 
controlled, or at least concealed, by 
an English lady’s quietude. Alice 
was so like himself, that he always 
know what she would think; and 
he tried his best to follow the zig- 
zag flash of feminine feeling. 

My dear child,” he said at last; 
something has been too much for 
you. Perhaps that foolish fellow’s 
story of this mysterious water. A 
gross exaggeration, doubtless. The 
finny tribe sticking fast by the gills 
in the nest of the wood-pigeon. 
MaiTy come up ! Let us see these 
wonders. The moon is at the full 
to-night ; and 1 hear no rain on the 
windows now. Go and f^tch my 
crabstick, darling.” 

Oh, may I come with you, 
papal Do say yes. I shall lie 
awake all night, unless I go. The 
moon is sure to clear the storm off ; 
and I will wrap up so thoroughly.” 

But you cannot wrap up your 
feet, dear child ; and the roads are 
continually flooded now.” 

“ ITot on the chalk, papa; never 
on the chalk, except in the very 
hollow places. Besides, I will put 
on my new French clogs. They 
can’t be much less than six inches* 
thick. I shall stand among the 
deluge high enough for the fish to 
build their nests on me.” 

Daughter of folly, and no 
child of mine, go and put your clogs 
on. We will go out at the eastern 
door, to arouse no curiosity.” 

As the master and his daughter 
passed beneath the astrologer’s 
tower, and left the house by his 


private entrance, they could not 
help thinking of the good old 
prince, and his kind anxiety about 
them. To the best of their know- 
ledge, the wise Agasicles had nev^ 
heard of the Woebum ; or perhaps 
his mind had been so much en- 
grossed with the comet that he took 
no heed of it. And even in his 
time, this strange river was legen- 
dary as the Hydaspcs. 

After the heavy and tempestuous 
rain, the night was fair, as it gene- 
rally is, even in the worst of weather, 
when the full moon rises. The 
long-chined hill, with its level out- 
line stretching towards the south of 
east, afforded play for the glancing 
light of a watery and laborious 
moon. Long shadows, laid in 
dusky bars, or cast in heavy masses 
where the hollow land prevailed for 
them, and misty columns hovering 
and harbouring over tree-clumps, 
and gleams of quiet light pursuing 
avenues of opening — aU of these, at 
every step of deep descent, appeared 
to flicker like a great flag waving. 

‘‘What a very lovely night! 
How beautifuUy the clouds lie 1 
cried Alice, being apt to kindle 
rashly into poetry ; “ they softly 
put themselves in rows, and then 
they float towards the moon, and 
catch the silver of her smile — oh 
why do they do that, papa?” 

“ Because the wind is west, my 
dear. Take care; you are on a 
great flint, I fear. You are always 
cutting your boots out” 

“Ho, papa, no. I have got you 
this time. That shows how much 
you attend to me. I have got my 
great French clogs on,” 

“Then how very unsafe to be 
looking at the moon I Lean on me 
steadily, if you must do that. The 
hiU is slippery with slime on the 
chalk. You v^l skate away to the 
bottom, and leave me mourning.” 

“ Oh, how 1 should love to skate, 
if ladies ever could do such a thing ! 
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I mxi slide very nicely, as you 
know, papa. Don’t you think, 
after all this rain, we are sure to 
have a nice cold winter? ” 

“Who can tell, Lalliel I only 
hope not. You children, with your 
quick circulation, active limbs, and 
vigorous lungs, are always longing 
for frost and ^ow. But when they 
come, you get tired of them, within 
a week at the utmost. But in your 
selhsh spring of life, you forget all 
the miseries of the poor and old, 
or even young folk who are poor, 
and the children starving every- 
where. And the price of all food 
is now most alarming.” 

“ I am sure I meant no harm,” 
said Alice ; “ one cannot always 
think of everything. Papa, do you 
know that you have lately taken to 
be very hard upon me ? ” 

“ Well now, everybody says that 
of me,” Sir Boland answered, 
thoughtfully; “I scarcely dreamed 
that my fault was that. But out of 
many mouths 1 am convicted. 
Struan Hales says it ; and so does 
my mother. Hilary seemed to im- 
ply it also, at the time when he last 
was heard of. Mine own house- 
hold, Trotman, Mrs Pipkins, and 
that charitable Mrs Merryjack, have 
combined to take the same view of 
me. There must be truth in it. I 
cannot make head against such a 
cloud of witnesses. And now Alice 
joins them. What more do I want 1 
I must revise my opinion of myself, 
and confess that I am a hard-hearted 
man.” 

This question Sir Boland debated 
with himseK, in a manner which 
had long been growing upon him, in 
the gathering love of solitude. Be- 
ing by nature a man with a most 
extraordinary love of justice, he 
found it hard (as such rare men do) 
to be perfectly sure about anything. 
He always desired to look at a sub- 
ject from every imaginable outside 
viewy receding (like a lark in the 


clouds) from groundling considera- 
tion, yet frankly open (like a wood- 
cock roasting) to anything good put 
under him. Kobody knew him ; but 
he did his best, when he thought of 
that matter, to know himself. 

How, his daughter allowed him 
to follow out his meditation quietly; 
and then she said, as they went 
down the hill, warily heeding each 
other’s steps — 

“ Papa, I beg you particularly to 
pay no attention whatever to your 
own opinion, or any other opinion 
in the world, except perhaps, at 
least, perhaps ” 

“ l?erhaps that of Alice.” 

“ Quite so, papa. About my own 
affairs my opinion is of no value; 
but about yours, and the family in 
general, it is really — something.” 

“ Wisest of our race, and bravest, 
you are rushing into the water, dar- 
ling — stop ; you have forgotten what 
we came for. We came to see the 
Woeburn, and hero it is !” 

“Is this it? And yesterday I 
walked across this very place 1 Oh, 
what a strange black river !” 

As Alice drew suddenly back and 
shuddered. Sir Boland Lorraine 
threw his left arm round her, with- 
out a word, and looked at her. The 
light of the full moon fell on her 
face, through a cleft of jagged mar- 
gins, and the shadow of a branch 
that had lost its leaves lay on her 
breast, and darkened it. 

* “Why, LoUie, you seem to be 
quite frightened,” her father said, 
after waiting long ; “ look up at me, 
and tell me, dear.” 

“ Ho, I am not at all Mghtened, 
papa, but perhaps I am a little out 
of spirits.” 

“Why ?” asked Sir Boland ; “you 
surely do not pay heed to old 
rhymes and silly legends. I call 
this a fine and most picturesque 
water. I only wish it were always 
here.” 

“ Oh, papa, don’t say that, I im- 
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plore yoiu And I felt you shiver 
when you saw it first. You know 
what it means for our family, — loss 
of life once, loss of property twice, 
and the third time the loss of hon- 
our, — and with that, of course, our 
extinction.*' 

You little goose, none can lose 
their honour without dishonourable 
acts. Come, Miss Cassandra ; of the 
present Lorraines — a very narrow 
residue — who is to be distinguished 
thus?” 

“ Father, you know so much more 
than I do ; but 1 thought that many 
people were disgraced, without hav- 
ing ever deserved it.** 

“ Disgraced, my darling ; but not 
dishonoured. AVhat could disgrace 
ever be to us ? — a tiling that comes 
and goes, according to the fickle 
seasons — a result of the petty human 
weather, as this melancholy water is 
of the larger influence.** 

“ Papa, then you own that it is 
melancholy. That was just what I 
wanted you to do. You always 
take things so differently from every- 
body else, that I began to think you 
would look upon this as a happy 
outburst of a desirable watering- 
water.** 

“ Well done, Lallie ! The com- 
mand of language is an admirable 
gift. But the want of it leads to 
still finer issues. This watering- 
water seems inclined to go on for a 
long time watering.” 

“ Of course, it must go flowing, 
flowing, until its time is over.** 

“ Lallie, you have, among many 
other gifts, a decided turn for epi-, 
gram. You scarcely could have 
described more tersely the tendencies 
of water. I firmly believe that this 
stream will go on flowing and flow- 
ing, untn it quite stops.” 

“ Papa, you are a great deal too 
bad. You must perceive that you 
are so, even by the moonlight. I 
say the most sensible things ever 
bought of, and out of them you 
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make nonsense. Now let me hto 
my turn. So please you, have 
you thought of bridges ? How is 
our butcher to come, or our miUei:, 
our letters, or even our wor&y 
beggars ^ We are shut off in frout. 
Without building a boat, can I ever 
hear even Uncle Struan preach? 
Hark ! I hear something like him.” 

“You frivolous Lallie! you are 
too bad. I cannot permit such 
views of things.** 

“ Of course, papa, I never meant 
it. Only please to listen.** 

The dark and deep stream, which 
now had grown to a width of some 
twelve yards perhaps, was gliding 
swiftly^ but without a murmur, to- 
wards the broad and watery moon. 
On the right-hand side, steep scars 
of chalk, shedding gleams of white 
rays, made the hollow places darker ; 
while on the other side, furzy tum- 
mocks, patches of briar, and tufted 
fallows spread the many -pointed 
light among their shadows justly. 

“Please to listen,** again said 
Alice, shrinking from her father, 
lest she might be felt to tremble. 
“ What a plaintive, thrilling sound I 
It must be a good banshee, I am 
sure; a banshee that knows how 
good we are, and protests against 
our extinction. There it is again — 
and there seems to be another wail 
inside of it.** 

“A Chinese puzzle of noises, 
Lallie, and none of them veiy musi- 
cal. Your ears are keener than 
mine, of course ; but, being extinct 
of romance, I should say that I 
heard a donkey braying.** 

“Papa, now I papa, if it comes 
to that — and 1 said it was like Uncle 
Struan’s voice ! But I beg his par- 
don, quite down on my knees, if 
you tlunk that it can be a donkey.’* 
“I am saved all the trouble of 
thinking about it. There he is, 
looking hard at us ! *’ 

“ Oh no, papa, he is not looking 
hard at us. He is looking most 

0 
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softly and sadly. What a darling 
donkey, and his nose is like a snow* 
drop!” 

Clearly in the moonlight shone, 
on the opposite bank of the Woe- 
bum, the nose of Jack the donkey. 
His wailings had been coining long, 
and his supplications rising; he 
was cut off from his home, and 
fodder, and wholly beloved Bonny. 
And the wail inside a wail — as Alice 
had described it — ^was the sound of 
the poor boy’s woe, responsive to 
the forlorn appeal of Jack. On the 
brink of the cruel dividing water 
they must have been for along time 
striding up and down over against 
each other, stretching fond noses 
vainly forward, and outvying one 
another in the luxury of poetic woe. 

Don’t say a word, papa,” whis- 
pered Alice. The boy cannot see 
us here behind this bush, and we 
can see him beautifully in the moon- 
light. I want to know what he will 
do, so much.” 

I don’t see what he can do ex- 
cept howl,” Sir Boland answered 
quietly; *^and certainly he seems 
to x>ossess remarkable powers in that 
way.” 

“ Bo-hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo ! ” wept 
Bonny in confirmation of this opin- 
ion; and “eke-haw,eke-haw,” from a 
nose of copious pathos, formed the 
elegiac refrain. Then having ex- 
hausted the well of weeping, the 
boy became fitter for reasoning. He 
wiped his eyes with his scarlet 
sleeves, and stretched forth his arms 
reproachfully. 

‘‘ Oh Jack, Jack, Jack, whatever 
have I done to you ? All the crumb 
of the loaf you had, and the half of 
the very last orchard I run, and the 
prime of old Nanny’s short-horns, 
and if you wasn’t pleased, you might 
a’ said so all the morning, Jack. 
There’s none in all the world as 
knoweth what you and I be, but 
one another. And there’s none as 
careth for either on us, only you 
and me, Jack. Don’t ’ee. Jack, 


don’t ’ee go and run away. If ’ee 
do, I’ll give the thieves all as we’ve 
collected, and the folks as calls us 
two waggabones.” 

“ My poor boy,” said Sir Boland 
Lorraine, suddenly parting the bush 
between them, in fear of another 
sad boo-hoo — for Bonny had stirred 
his own depths, so that he was quite 
ready to start again — ^*my poor 
^oy, you seem to be very unhappy 
about your donkey.” 

Bonny made answer to never a 
word. This woe belonged only to 
Jack and himself. They could never 
think of being meddled with. 

Bonny,” said Alice, in her soft 
sweet voice, and kindly touching 
him, as he turned away ; “ do jou 
wish to know how to recover your 
Jack? Would you go a long way 
to get him back again ? ” 

“To the outermost end of the 
world. Miss, if the whole of the 
way wor fuzz-bush. Miles and 
miles us have gone a’ready.” 

“ You need not go quite to the 
end of the world. Instead of go- 
ing up and down these banks, keep 
steadily up the water. In about a 
mile you will come to its head, if 
what I have heard of it is true ; 
then keep well above it, and round 
the hill, and you will meet the 
white-nosed donkey.” 

“ Hee-haw ! ” said Jack, from the 
opposite bank, not without a whisk 
of tail. Then the boy, without a 
»word of thanks, by reason of in- 
credulity, whistled a quick reply, 
and set off to test this doubtful 
theory. 

“ Observe now the bliss of pos- 
sessing a donkey,” Sir Boland began 
to meditate ; “I am not at all 
skilful in asses, whether golden, 
or leaden, or wooden, or even as 
described by (Elian. But the con- 
tempt to which they are born, 
proves to my mind that they do 
not deserve it; or otherwise how 
would they get it ? My sentence is 
clumsy. My idea — ^if there be one 
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— ^lias not managed to express itself. 
I hear the white-nosed donkey in 
the distance braying at me, with an 
overpowering echo of contempt. I 
am unequal to this contest. Let 
me withdraw to my book-room.” 

“ Indeed, papa, you will do noth- 
ing of the sort. You are always 
withdrawing to your book-room; 
and oven I must not come in ; and 
what good ever comes of it ? You 
must, if you please, make up your 
mind to meet things very differently. 
And only think how long it is since 
we have heard of poor Hilary ! 
There are troubles coming, over- 
whelming troubles, on all with the 
name or the love of Lorraine, as 
sure as I stand, my dear father, be- 
fore you.” 

“ Then I pray you to stand be- 
hind me, Alice. What an impul- 
sive child it is ! And the moon- 
light, my darling, has had some 
effect, as it always has, wonderfully 
on such girls. You have worked 
yourself up, Lallie ; I can see it 
My pet, I must watch you care- 
fully.” 

^‘What a mistake you make, 
papa ! I never do anything of the 
sort. You seem to regard me as 
anybody’s child, to be reasoned 
with, out of a window. I may be 


supposed to say foolish things, and 
to imagine all sorts of nonsense; 
and, of course, I cannot reason, 
cause it is not born with us. And 
then, when I try, I have no chance 
whatever; though perfect justice is 
my aim ; and who comes lingering 
after me ? ” 

Your excellent father,’* Sir 
Holand answered, kissing away his 
child’s excitement. “ Your loving 
father does all this, my pet, and 
brings you quite home to stern 
reason. And now he will take you 
home to your home. You have 
caught the sad spirit of the donkey, 
petling; you long to go up and 
down tMs water, with some one to 
bewail you on the other side.” 

“ Yes, papa, so I do. You are so 
clever! Hut I think I should go 
down and up, papa; if the quad- 
ruped you are thinking of went up 
and down.” 

“ N’ow Lallie I ” ho said ; and 
he said no more. For he knew 
that she hinted at Stephen Chap- 
man, and wanted to fight her own 
battle against him, now that she 
was in the humour. The father 
was ready to put off the conflict — 
as all good fathers must be — and 
he led his dear child up the hill, or 
let her lead him, peacefully. 


CHAPTER LVII, 


Three days of gloom and storm 
ensued upon the outbreak of the 
water ; while the old house at the 
head of the Coombe in happy ignor-* 
ance looked down upon its heredi- 
tary foe. But dark forebodings and 
fine old stories agitated the loyal 
hearts of the domestics of the upper 
conclave, — that ancient butler On- 
esimus Binns, Mrs Pipkins, and Mrs 
Merryjack. With such uneasy feel- 
ings prevalent in the higher circle, 
nothing short of terror, or even 
panic, could be expected among the 
inferior dignitaries, now headed by 


John Trotman. This young man 
had long shown himself so ambitious 
and aggressive, even “cockroach- 
ing,” as Mrs Merryjack said, ‘'on 
the most sacred rights of his betters,** 
that the latter had really but one 
course left — to withdraw to their up- 
per room, and exclude “ all as didn’t 
know how to behave theirselves.” 

Of these unhappily there were too 
many; and they seemed to enjoy 
themselves more freely after their 
degra<lation. For Trotman (though 
rapid of temper, perhaps, and given 
to prompt movements of the foot) 
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was not at all bad (when allowed 
his own way), and never kicked 
anybody who offered to be kicked. 
So with his dictatorship firmly estab- 
lished in the lesser lower regions, 
he became the most affable of man- 
kind, and read all the crimes of the 
county to the maids, and drew forth 
long sighs of delicious horror, that 
his own brave self might con- 
sole them. And now, when they 
heard of the sombre Woebum, 
with its dismal legends, enhanced 
by ghastly utterances of ancient 
I^anny StUgoe, and tidings brought 
through wailing winds of most ap- 
palling spectres, the stoutest heart 
was agitated with mysterious terror. 
At the creak of a door or tlie flit of 
a shadow, the rustle of a dry leaf 
or the waving of a window-blind, 
the hoot of an owl or even the 
silent creep of gloomy evening — 
<*My goodness, Mary Ann, what 
was that?” Or, ‘‘Polly, come 
closer, I hear something;” or, 

“ Jane, do ’ee look behind the plate- 
screen and then wdth one voice, 
“John, John, John, come down; 
that* 8 a dear man, John ! ” Such 
was the state of the general nerve, 
as proved by many a special appeal 
from kitchen, back-kitchen, and 
scullery, pantry, terrible cellar, or 
lonesome wash-house ; and the best 
of everything was kept for John. 

Even in the world of finer, feebler, 
and more foreign English ; in din- 
ing-room, drawing-room, parlour,^ 
and book-rooi^ and my lady’s 
chamber, a mild uneasiness pre- 
vailed, and a sense of evil auspices. 
Lady Valeria, most of all, who 
carried conservatism into relapse, 
felt that troublous days were com- 
ing, and almost longed to depart in 
peace ; or at any rate she said so. 
But with her keen mind, and legal 
insight, she was bound to perceive 
that the authorised version of the 
6ther world is most democratic ; as 
be that of this world, if Chris- 


tianity made Christians. Therefore 
her ladyship prefeiTed to wait 
Things might get better ; and they 
could scarcely get worse. She had 
a good deal to see to and settle 
among things strictly visible, and 
she threatened everybody with her 
decease; but did not prepare to 
make it 

Sir Roland Lorraine, on the other 
hand, paid little heed, of his own 
accord, to superstitious vanities. 
He found a good many instances, 
in classic, Persian, and Italian litera- 
ture, of the outbreak of underground 
waters; and there it was always 
a god who caused it — either by 
chasing river-nymphs, or by show- 
ing the power of a horse’s heels, or 
from benevolent motives, and a de- 
sire to water gardens. Therefore 
Sir Roland gathered hope. He had 
not invested his mind as yet in im- 
plicit faith in anything ; but rather 
was inclined to be tolerant, and ten- 
tative, and diffident of his own 
opinions. And these not being par- 
ticularly strong, self-assertive, or self- 
important, and not being founded on 
any rock, but held on the briefest 
building-lease, their owner, lease- 
holder, or tenant-at-will, was a very 
pleasant man to talk with. 

That means, of course, when he 
could be got to talk. And less and 
less could he be got to talk, as the 
few people who had the key to his 
liking dropped off ; and no others 
came. Never, even in his brightest 
days, had he been wont to sparkle, 
flash, or even glow, in converse. 
•He simply had a soft large way of 
listening, and a small dry knack of 
BO diverting serious thought, that 
genial minds went roving. But now 
his own mind had grown more and 
more accustomed to go a-roving; and 
though, having never paid any at- 
tention to questions of science, or 
even to the weather (now gradually 
becoming one of them), he could not 
satisfy himself about the menacing 
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appearance ; in a very few hours he 
buried the portent in a still more 
portentous pile of books. 

]]ut Alice, though fond of reading 
and of meditating in her little way, 
was too full of youth and of healthy 
life to retire into the classic ages of 
even our English language. Her 
delight was rather in the writers of 
the day, so many of whom were 
making themselves the writers of 
all future days — Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Campbell, and above all 
others, the Wizard of the North, 
whose lays of romance and legend 
were a spur that raised the clear 
spirit of Alice. 

On the third day from the Woe- 
burn's rise, she sat in her garden- 
bower absorbed in her favourite 
‘Lady of the Lake.’ Her bower, 
though damp and mossy, and di- 
shevelled by the storms of autumn, 
was still a pleasant place to rest in, 
when the view was clear and bright. 
The fairest view, however, now, and 
the most attractive study, were not 
of flower, and tree, and landscape, 
but of face and figure — the face of 
Alice Lorraine, so gentle, pure, and 
rapt with poetic thought ; and the 
perfect maiden form inspired by the 
loused nobility of the mind. The 
hair in lines of flowing softness fall- 
ing back disclosed the clear tran- 
««iuillity of forehead, in contrast with 
tlio quick tremor of lip, and the 
warmth that tinted, now and then, 
thedelicate moulding of bright young 
-cheeks. And as the sweet face, 
more and more lit up with sequent 
thought, and bowed with the flitting 
liomage of a reader, genial tears for 
dead and buried love, and grief, and 
gallantry arose, and glistened in 
dark grey eyes, and hung like the 
gem that quivers in the lashes of 
the sun-dew. 

“ Plaize, Miss Halice, my leddy 
•desireth to see you, to wonst, if you 
plaize, Miss.” 

Thus spake the practical, but in 


appearance most unpoetical, Trot- 
man, glancing at Alice, and then 
at her book, with more curiosity 
than he durst convey. “ Please to 
say that I will be with her as soon 
as I can finish some important 
work,’' she answered, speedily 
quenching Trotman’s hope of find- 
ing out what she was reading, so as 
to melt the housemaids therewith 
at night. “Well, she always were 
a rum un,” he muttered in his dis- 
appointment as he returned to his 
own little room, which he always 
called his “ study ; ” “ the captain 
will have to stand on his head to 
please her, or I’m mistaken. Why, 
a body scarce dare look at her. 
Sooner him than me, say I; al- 
though she is such a booty. But 
the old un will give her her change, 
I hope.” 

Meanwhile the young lady (un- 
loved of Trotman, because she held 
fast by old Mr Binns) put aside, with 
a sigh, both the poem and her own 
poetic dreamings, and proved that 
her temper, however strong, was 
sweet and large and well controlled, 
by bridling her now closed lips from 
any peevish exclamation. She wait- 
ed a little time until the glow of 
her cheeks abated, and the sparkle 
of her eyes was tranquil, and then 
she put her pretty hat on (deep 
brown, trimmed with plumes of 
puce), and thinking no more of her- 
self than that, set forth to encounter 
her grandmother. 

By this time Alice Lorraine had 
grown, from a sensitive spirited 
girl, into a sensitive spirited woman. 
The things which she used to think 
and feel to be right, she was grow- 
ing to know to be right ; and the 
fleeting of doubt from her face was 
beginning to form the soft expres- 
sion. That is tp say — if it can 
be described, and happily it never 
can be — goodwill, largeness of 
heart, rich mercy, sympathy, and 
quick tenderness combined with 
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gtftcc ami refinement, towards the 
perfection of womanly countenance. 

So, whatever there was to be done, 
this Alice was always quite ready to 
do it. She had not those outlets 
for her active moods which young 
ladies have at the present day, who 
find or form an unknown quantity 
of most pressing duties. ** Oh no, 

I have no time to marry anybody,” 
they exclaim in a breathless man- 
n(‘i j “ if I did, I must either neglect 
3 !iy district, or my natural history.” 

Poor Alice had neither district, 
duck-weed not, nor oven microscope ; 
and what was even worse, she had 
no holy priest to guide her thoughts, 
no texts to work in moss and sago, 
nor even any croquet. Whatever 
she did, she had to do, without any 
rush of the feminine mind into mas- 
culine channels prepared for it; 
and even without any partnership 
of dear and good companions. So 
that the fight before her was to 
be fought out by herself alone. 

This was the last quiet day of her 
life ; the last day for thinking of 
little things; the last day of pro- 
perly feeding her pets, her poultry, 
and tame hares, and pigeons, self- 
important robins (perching upon 
their own impudence), and sweetly 
trustful turtle-doves, that have 
no dream of evil. 8he fed tliem 
all ; and if it were not her last day 
of fisoding them, it was the last time 
she could feed them happily, and 
without envying their minds. 

This was that important work, 
which she was bound to attend to, 
before she could hurry to the side 
of her grandmother. That fine old 
lady always made a point of send- 
ing, for Alice, whenever she knew 
her need — or rather, without know- 
ing, needed the relief of a little ex- 
plosion. Her dignity strictly barred 
this outlet towards those creatures 
of a lower creation, who had the 
bliss of serving her. To all such 
people she was most forbearing, in a 


laige and liberal style; because it 
must be so impossible for them at 
all to understand her. And, for 
this courteous manner, every woman 
in the place disliked her. The men, 
however, having slower perceptions, 
thought that her ladyship was quite 
right. They could make allowance 
for her — that they could ; and after 
all, if you come to think of it, the 
fenunel ” race was most aggravat- 
ing, So they listened to what all 
the women had to tell ; and without 
contradiction wisely let female opin- 
ion waste itself. 

Lady Valeria Lorraine, though 
harassed and weakened by rheuma- 
tism and pain of the nerves (which 
she sternly attributed to the will of 
God and the weather), still sat as 
firmly erect as ever, and still exacted, 
by a glance alone, all those little at- 
tentions which she looked so worthy 
to receive. The further she became 
removed from the rising generation, 
the greater was the height of con- 
tempt from which she deigned to 
look down upon it. So that Alice 
used to say to her father sometimes, 
“I wonder whether I have any 
right to exist. Grandmamma seems 
to think it so impertinent of me.” 
“ One thing is certain,” Sir Koland 
answered, with a quiet smile at his 
favourite; ‘*and that is, that you 
cannot exist without impertinence, 
my dear.” 

This fine old lady was dressed 
withhor usual taste and elaboration ; 
no clumsy chits would she have to 
help her, during the three hours 
occupied by what she termed, not 
inaptly, her “ devotions.” She wore 
a maroon-coloured velvet gown of the 
softest and richest fabric, trimmed, 
not too profusely, with exquisite 
point- lace; while her cap, of the 
same lace with dove-coloured ribbon, 
at the same time sot off and was 
surpassed by the beauty of her 
snow-white hair. Among many 
other small crotchets, she held that 
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brilliants did not suit a very old 
lady j and she wore no jewels, ex- 
cept a hoop of magnificent pearls 
with a turquoise setting, to preserve 
her ancient wedding-ring. And 
now, as her grandchild entered 
quietly, she was a little displeased 
at delay, and feigned to hear no 
entrance. 

“ Here I am, grandmamma, if you 
please,” said Alice, after three 
most graceful curtseys, which she 
was always commanded to make, 
and made with much private amuse- 
ment ; “ willyou please to look round, 
grandmamma, and tell me what you 
want of me]” 

“ I could scarcely have dreamed,” 
answered Lady Valeria, slowly turn- 
ing towards her grandchild, and 
smiling with supepor dignity ; 
“ that any member of our family 
would use the very words of the 
clown in the ring. Eut, perhaps, as 
I always try to think, you are more 
to be pitied than condemned. 
Partly through your own fault, and 
partly through peculiar circum- 
stances, you have lost those advan- 
tages which a young lady of our 
house is entitled to. You have 
never been at Court; you have 
seen no society; you have never 
even been in London ! ” 

Alas ! it is all too true, grand- 
mamma. Eut how often have you 
told me that I never must hope, in 
this degenerate age, to find any 
good model to imitate ! And you 
have always discouraged me, by 
presenting yourself as the only one 
for me to follow.” • 

“ You are quite right,” said the 
ancient lady, failing to observe the 
turn of thought, as Alice was cer- 
tain that she would do, else scarcely 
would she have ventured it ; ** but, 
you do not make the most of even 
that advantage. You can read and 
write, perhaps better than you 
ought, or better than used to be 
thought at all needful; but you 


cannot come into a room, or make 
a tolerable curtsey ; and you 8pen(| 
all your time with dogs, and poets^ 
and barrows of manure, and little 
birds!” 

“Ifow really, madam, you are 
too hard upon me. I may have had 
a barrow-load of poets; but more 
than a month ago, you gave orders 
that I was not to have one bit more 
of manure.” 

Certainly I did, and high time 
it was. A young gentlewoman to 
dabble in worms, and stable-stuff, 
and filthiness ! However, I did not 
send for you to speak about such 
little matters. What 1 have to say 
is for your own good; and I will 
trouble you not to be playing with 
your hands, but just to listen to 
me.” 

I beg your pardon,” said Alice, 
gently; “I did not know I was 
moving my hands. 1 will listen, 
without doing that any more.” 

“Now, my dear child,” began 
Lady Valeria, being softened by the 
dutiful manner and sweet submis- 
sion of the girl ; “ whatever we do 
is for your own good. You are not 
yet old enough to judge what things 
may profit, and what may hurt you. 
Even I, who had been brought up 
in a wholly superior manner, could 
not at your ago have thought of 
anything. I was ready to be led 
by wiser people ; although I had 
seen a good deal of the world. And 
you, who have seen nothing, must 
be only too glad to do the same. 
You know quite well, what has long 
been settled, between your dear 
father and myself, about what is to 
be done with you.” 

“ To be done with me!” exclaimed 
poor Alice, despite her resolve to 
hold her tongue. “To be done 
with me ! As. if I were just a 
bundle of rags, to be got rid of 1 ” 

“Prouder and handsomer girls 
than you,” answered Lady Valeria, 
quietly — ^for ^ loved to -provoke 
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lior grandchild, partly because it 
was so hard to do — “ have become 
bundles of rags, by indulgftig just 
such a temper as yours is. You will 
now have the goodness to listen to 
me, without any vulgar excitement. 
Your marriage with Captain Chap- 
man has for a very long time been 
agreed upon. It is high time now 
to appoint the day. Sir Eemnant 
Chapman has done mo the honour 
of a visit upon that subject. He is 
certainly a man of the true old kind ; 
though his birth is comparatively 
recent. 1 was pleased with him; 
and I have pledged myself to the 
'marriage, witliin three months from 
this d^y.” 

“ It cannot be ! it shall not bo ! 
You may bury me, but not marry 
me. Who gave you the right to 
sell mo ? And who made me to be 
sold? You selfish, cold-hearted — 
no, I beg your pardon. I know not 
what I am saying.” 

You may well fall away, child, 
and cower like that ; when you have 
dared to use f^uch dreadful words. 
Ho, you may come to yourself, as 
you please. I am not going to give 
you any volatile salts, or ring, and 
make a scene of it. That is just 
what you would like; and to bo 
petted afterwards. I hope you 
have not hurt yourself, so much as 
you liave hurt me perhaps, by your 
violent want of self-controL I am 
not an old woman — ^as you were 
going to call mo — ^but an elderly 
lady. And I have lived indeed to 
be too old, when any one descended 
from me has so little good blood in 
lier, as to call her grandmother an 
old woman ! ” 

“I am very, very sorry,” said 
Alice, with catches of breath, as she 
spoke, and afraid to trust herself 
yet to rise from the chair, into which 
she had fallen; “I used po such 
words, that I can remember. Hut 
I spote very rudely, I must confess. 
I scarcely know what I am to do, 


when I hear such dreadful things, 
unless I bite my tongue off.” 

“I quite agree with you. And 
I believe it is the very best thing 
all young people can do. But I 
strive to make every allowance for 
you, because you have been so very 
badly brought up. How come to 
this window, child, and look out. 
Tut, tut — tears indeed ! What aie 
young girls made of now ? White 
sugar in a wet tea-cup. How if the 
result of your violence allows you to 
see anything at all, perhaps you will 
tell me what that black line is among 
the rough ground at the bottom of 
the hill. To me it is perfectly 
clear, although I am such a very old 
woman.” 

“ Why, of course, it is the Woe- 
burn, madam. It has been there 
for three days.” 

“You know what it means ; and 
you calmly tcU me that ! ” 

“ I know that it means harm, of 
course. But I really could not help 
its coming. And it has not done 
any harm as yet.” 

“Ho, Alice, it waits its due time, 
of course. Three months is its time, 
I believe, for running, before it 
destroys the family. Your mariidgo 
affords the only chance of retrieving 
the fortunes of this house, so as to 
defy disasters. Three months, there- 
fore, is the longest time to which 
we can possibly defer it. How 
many times have we weakly allowed 
you to slip out of any certain day. 
But now we have settled that you 
must be hirs Chapman by the 15th 
of January at the latest.” 

“ Oh, grandmamma, to think that 
I ever should live to be called Mrs 
Chapman 1 ” 

“ The name is a very good one, 
Alice, though it may not sound very 
romantic. But poor Sir Eemnant, 
I fear, is unlikely to last for a gi;eat 
time longer. He seemed so bent, 
and his sight so bad, and requiring 
so much refreshment! And then, 
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of course, you would be Lady Chap- 
man, if you care about such trifles.” 

“ It is a piteous prospect, madam. 
And 1 think Captain Chapman must 
be older than his father. You know 
the old picture, ‘The Downhill of 
Life the excellent and afiectionate 
couple descending so nicely hand- 
in-hand. Well, I should illustrate 
that at once. I should have to lead 
my — no, I won’t call him husband 
— ^but my tottering partner down 
the hill, whenever we came to see 
you and papa. Oh, that would be 
so interesting ! ” 

“ You silly child, you might do 
much worse than that. Lady de 
Lampnor has promised most kindly 
to see to your outfit in London. 
But I cannot talk of that at present. 
There, now you may go. I have 
told you all.” 

“ Thank you, grandmamma. But, 
if you please, I have not told you 
all, nor half. It need not, however, 
take very long. It is just this. 
2^0 power on earth shall ever com- 
pel me to marry Stephen Chapman ; 
unless, indeed, it Avere so to hap- 
pen ” 

“You disobedient and defiant 


creature — unless what should hap- 
pen?” 

“ Unless the existence, and even 
the honour, of the Lorraines re- 
quired it. But of that I see np 
possibility at all. At present it 
seems to be nothing more than 
a small and ignominious scheme. 
More and more I despise and dis- 
like that heroic officer. I will not 
be sacrificed for nothing ; and ' I 
have not the smallest intention of 
being the purchase-money for old 
acres.” 

“ After that, I shall leave you to 
your father,” answered Lady Valeria, 
growing tired. “ It may amuse you 
to talk so largely, and perhaps for 
the moment relievos you. But your 
small self-wiU, and your childish 
fancies, cannot be always gratified. 
However, I will ask you one thing. 
If the honour, and even the life of 
Lorraine, can bo shown to you to 
require it, will you sacrifice your 
noble self?” 

“I will,” answered Alice, with 
brave eyes flashing, and looking tall 
and nome. “ If the honour of the 
Lorraines depends upon me, I will 
give myself and my life for it.” 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


Hilary was so Aveak and weary, 
and so seriously ill, Avhen at last he 
reached the rectory, that his uncle 
and aunt would not hear of his 
coming down-stairs for a couple of 
days at least. They saw that his 
best chance of escaping some long 
and perhaps fatal malady was to be 
found in rest and quietude, nursing, 
and kindly feeding. And the worst 
of it was that, whatever they did, 
they could not bring him to feed 
a quarter so kindly as he ought to 
do. The rector said, “Confound 
the fellow ! ” And Mrs Hales shook 
her head, and cried “ Poor dear ! ” 
as dish after dish, and dainty little 


plate, came out of his room un- 
tasted. 

And now, on the morning of that 
same day on Avhich Alice thus had 
X)ledged herself (being the third 
from her brother’s arrival, of which 
she was wholly ignorant), the rector 
of West Lorraine arose, and girded 
himself, and ate his breakfast with 
no smc^ excitement. He had re- 
ceived a new clerical vestment of 
the loftiest symbolism, and he 
hoped to exhibit it at the head of 
a very long procession. 

“ About poor Hilary ? What am 
I to do ? ” asked Mrs Hales, coming 
into the lobby, to see her good 
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btisband array liimself. “ All sorts 
of things may happen while you 
are away/* 

‘‘H'ow, Caroline, how can you 
ask such a question? Feed, feed, 
feed \ that’s the line of treatment. 
And above all things, lock up your 
medieine-chost. He wants no squills, 
or scammony^ or even your patent 
electuary — of all things the most 
abominable ; though I am most 
un^ateful to call it so — for I owe 
to it half my buriaWees. Ho wants 
no murderous doctor’s stuff; he 
wants a good breakfast — that’s 
what he wants.” 

“ But, my dear, you forget,” 
answered good Mrs Hales, who 
kept a small wardrobe of bottles 
and pills, gallipots, powders, and 
little square scales ; “ you are quite 
overlooking the state of his tongue. 
He has not eaten the size of my 
little finger. Why? Why, because 
of the fur on his tongue ! ” 

Bless the boy’s tongue, and 
yours too ! ” cried the rector. ‘‘ I 
should not core twopence about his 
tongue, if he only used liis teeth 
properly.” 

Ah, Struan, Struan ! those who 
have never known what ache or 
pain is, cannot hope to understand 
the system. I know exactly how 
to treat him — a course of gentle 
drastics first, and then three days 
of my electuary, and then carda- 
momum, exhibited with liquor po- 
tassy. Doctoring has always been 
in my dear mother^s family; and 
when your time comes to be ill and 
weak, how often you will thank 
Providence ! *’ 

I thank the Lord for all 
things,” said the parson, who was 
often of a religious turn ; ** but 
I must be brought very low in- 
deed, ere I thank Him for your elec- 
tuary.” 

** Put on your new hunting-coat, 
my dear. There it hangs, and I 
knowthat you aredyingto exhibit it. 


The vanity of men surpasses even 
the love of women. There, there !’ 
You never will learn how to put a 
coat on. Just come to the hall- 
chair for me to pull it up. You 
are so unreasonably tall, that you 
never can get your coat up at the 
neck. JS'ow, will you have it done, 
or will you go as you are, and look 
a regular figure in the saddle ? You 
call it a ‘ bottle-green ! ’ I call it a 
green, without the bottle.” 

“ Caroline, sometimes you are 
most provoking. It is not your 
nature ; but you try to do it. Tho 
cloth is of quite an invisible green, 
as the man in London told me — 
manufactured on purpose for eccle- 
siastics ; though hundreds of par- 
sons, God knows, go after the 
hounds in the good old scarlet. If 
you say any more, I will order a 
scarlet, and keep West Grinstead in 
countenance. They always do it in 
the west of England. In invisible 
green, I am a hypocrite.” 

“ How, don’t excite yourself, 
Struan, or you won’t enjoy your 
opening day at all. And i am sure 
that the green is as bright as can 
be ; and you look very well — ^very 
well indeed. Though I don’t quite 
see how you can button it. Per- 
haps it is meant for a button-hook, 
or a leather thong over your 
stomach, dear.” 

‘*It is meant to fit me, Mrs 
v>Hales; and it fits mo to a nicety. 
It could not fit better ; and it will 
be too easy when we have had a few 
hard runs. Where are my daughters? 
They know a good fit; and they 
know how to put a thing on my 
shoulders. Carry, Madge, and Cecil, 
come to the rescue of your father. 
Your father is baited, worse than 
any badger. Come all of you; 
don’t stop a minute, or get per- 
verted by your mother. How, in 
simple truth, what do you say to 
this, my dears? Each speak her 
own opinion.” 
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“It suits you most beautifully, 
papa.” 

“Papa, I think that I never 
saw you look a quarter so well 
before.” 

“ My dear father, if there are any 
ladies, mamma will have reason to be 
jealous. Put I fear that I see the 
back-seam starting.” 

“You clever little Cecil, I am 
afraid that it is. I feel a relief in 
front — ahem ! — I mean an uncom- 
fortable looseness in the chest. I 
told the fellow forty-eight inches at 
least. He has scamped the cloth, 
the London rascal ! However, wo 
can spare it from round the waist, 
as soon as our poor Cobble can see 
to it. But for to-day — ah yes, well 
thought of! My darling, go and 
get some of your green purse-silk. 
You are so handy. You can her- 
ring-bone it, so as to last for the 
day at least. Your mother will 
show you how to do it. Madge, 
tell Bonny to run and tell Robert 
not to bring the mare yet for a 
quarter of an hour. Now, ladies, I 
am at your mercy.” 

“ Now, papa dear,” asked Cecil, 
as she stitched away at the seam 
of her fathcr^s burly back, “ if poor 
cousin Hilary should get up and 
want to go out, what are we to 
do?” 

“ How can you even put such a 
question? Even for our opening 
day, I would not dream of leaving 
the house, if 1 thought that you 
could be so stupid as to let that 
poor boy out. 1 would not have 
him seen in the parish, and I would 
not have his own people see him, 
even for the brush of the Eox-ooombe 
fox, who is older than the hills, they 
say, and no hound dare go near him. 
One of you must be always handy ; 
and if he gets restless, turn the key 
on him. Nothing can be simpler.” 

With his bottle-green coat, now 
warranted to last (unless he over- 
buttoned it), the rector kissed his 


dear wife and daughters j and thto 
universal good wishes, applauses, 
and kissings of hand, set him forth 
on his way, with a bright smile 
spread upon his healthy face. 

“ Now mind we are left in change,” 
said Madge. “ You are his doctor, 
of course, mamma; but we are to be 
his constables. I hope to goodness 
that he will eat by-and-by. It makes 
me miserable to sec him. And the 
trouble we have had to keep the 
servants from knowing who he is, 
mamma 1 ” 

“ My dear, your father has ordered 
it so. Eor my part, I cannot see 
why there should be so much mys- 
tery about it. But he always knows 
better than we do, of course.” 

“ Surely, mamma,” suggested 
Cecil, “ it would be a dreadful shock 
to the family to receive poor Hilary 
in such a condition, just after the 
appearance of that horrid water. 
They would put the two things to- 
gether, and believe it the beginning 
of great calamities.” 

“Now, my dear cliild,” answered 
Mrs Hales, who loved to speak a 
word in season, “let not us, who 
are Christians, hearken to such 
superstitious vanities. Trust in the 
Lord, and all will be well. He hold- 
eth in the hollow of His hands the 
earth and all that therein is; yea, and 
the waters that be under the earth. 
Now run up, and see whether your 
poor cousin has eaten that morsel of 
anchovy toast. And tell him that 
1 am going to prepare liis draught, 
but he must not take the pills until 
half-past eleven.” 

“Oh, mamma dear, you’ll drive 
him out of the house. Poor fellow, 
how I do pity him ! ” 

Now Hilary certainly deserved 
this pity — notfor his bodily ailments 
only, and the cruel fate which had 
placed him at the mercy of the med- 
icine-chest, but more especially for 
the low and feverish condition of his 
heart and mind» Brooding perpotu- 
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ally on his disgrace, and attributing 
to himself more blame than his folly 
and failure demanded, he lost the re- 
freshment of dreamless sleep, which 
his jaded body called out for. Ko 
. rest could he find in the comforting 
words of his uncle and aunt and 
cousins: he knew that they were 
meant for comfort, and such know- 
ledge vexes ; or at least it irritates 
a man, until the broader time of 
life, when things are taken as they 
are meant, and any good word is 
welcome. 

He was not, however, so very far 
. gone as to swallow his dear aunt's 
boluses. He allowed his pillow to 
take his pills \ and his good-natured 
cousins let him swallow them, as 
much as a juggler swallows swords. 

“ I can't take them while you are 
looking," he said ; when you come 
in again 3 ^ou will find them gone." 

Now one of the girls — it was 
never known which, because all 
three denied it — stupidly let the 
sick cousin know that the master of 
the house was absent. Hilary paid 
no special heed at the moment when 
he heard it ; but after a while h^ 
began to perceive (as behoved a 
blockaded soldier) that here was his 
chance for a sally. And he told 
them so, after his gravy-beef and a 
raw egg beaten up with sherry. 

“ How cunning you are now ! " 
said Cecil, who hked and admired 
him very deeply. *'But you are-^* 
not quite equ^ Master Captain, to 
female ingenuity. The Spanish 
ladies must have taught you that, 
if half that I hear is true of them. 
Now you need not look so wretched, 
because I know nothing about them. 
Only this I know, that out of this 
house you are not allowed to go, 
without — oh, what do you call itl — 
a pass, or a watchword, or a counter- 
sign, or something or other from 
papa himself. So you may just as 
well lie down — or mamma will come 
up with a powder for you." 


The will of the Lord be done," 
said Hilary; “but, Cecil, you are 
getting very pretty, and you need 
not take away my breeches.” 

“ I am sorry to do it. Cousin Hil- 
ary ; but I know quite well what I 
am about. And none of your niili* 
tary ways of going on can mislead 
me as to your character. You want 
to be off. We are quite aware of it. 
You can scarcely put two feet to the 
ground.” 

“ Oh dear, how many ought I to 
be able to put!" 

“ You know best — at least four, T 
should hope. But you are not equal 
to argument. And we are all parti- 
cularly ordered to keep you from what 
is too much for you. Now I shall 
take away these things — whatever 
they arc called, I have no idea ; but 
I do what I am told to do. And 
after this you will take that glass of 
the red wine, declared to be wonder- 
ful; and then you will shut both 
your eyes, if you please, till my 
father comes home from his hunt- 
ing." 

The lively girl departed with a 
bow of light defiance, carrying away 
her father's smaH-clothes (which had 
been left for Hilary), and locking the 
door of his bedroom with a decisive 
turn of a heavy key, “ Mother, you 
may go to sleep,” she said, as she 
ran down into the drawing-room : 

“ I defy him to go, if he were Jack 
Sheppard : he has got no breeches 
to go in.” 

“ Cecil, you are almost too clever 1 
How your father will laugh, to bo 
sure !” And the excellent lady be- 
gan her nap. 

As the afternoon wore away, Hil- 
ary grew more and more impatient 
of his long confinement. Not only 
that he pined for the open air — as, 
of course, he must do, after living 
so long with the free sky for his 
canopy — but also that he felt most 
miserable at being so near the old 
house on the hill, yet doubtful of his 
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reception there. More than once he 
rang the bell; but the old nurse, who 
alone of the servants was allowed to 
enter, would do no more than scold 
or coax him, and quietly lock him 
in again. So at last he got out 
of bed, and feebly made his way 
to the window, and thence beheld, 
betwixt him and the grassy mounds 
of the churchyard, that swift black 
stream which had so surprised him 
on the night of his arrival. 

Since then he had persuaded him* 
self, or allowed others to persuade 
him, that the water had been a vision 
only of his weak and excited brain. 
But now he saw it clearly, calmly, 
and in a very few moments knew 
what it was, and of what dark im- 
port. 

“ How can I have let them keep 
me here?” he exclaimed, with in- 
dignation. My father and sister 
must believe me dead, while I play 
at this miserable hide-and-seek. Per- 
haps they will think that I had bet- 
ter have been dead ; but, at any rate, 
they shall know the truth.” 

"With these words he took up his 
sailor-clothes, which the vi^ant 
Cecil had overlooked, and which 
had been left in his room for fear of 
setting the servants talking ; and he 
dressed himself as well as he could, 
and tried to look clean and tidy. 
But do what he might, he could 
only cut a poor and sorry figure ; 
and looking in the glass, he was 
frightened at his wan and worn ap- 
pearance. Then, knowing the habits 
of the house, and wishing to avoid 
excitement, he waited until the two 
elder daughters were gone down the 
village for their gossip, and Cecil 
was seeing the potatoes dug, and 
Mrs Hales sleeping over Eishei or 
Patrick, while the cook was just 
putting the dinner down ; and then, 
without trying the door at all, he 
quietly descended from the window, 
with the help of a stack-pipe and a 
spurry pear-tree. 


So feeble was he now, that this 
slight exertion made him turn &int, 
and sick, and giddy: and he was 
obliged to sit down and rest under 
a shrub, into which he had stag^ 
gered. But after a while, he found . 
himself getting a little better ; and. 
pulling up one of the dahlia-stakes, 
to help himself along with, he made 
his way to the gate ; and there be- 
ing cut off from the proper road, 
followed the leave of the land and 
the water, along the valley up- 
ward. 

Alice Lorraine had permitted her- 
self, not quite to lose her temper, 
but still to get a little worried 
by her grandmother’s exhorta- 
tions. Of all living beings, she 
felt herself to be one of the 
very most reasonable; and when- 
ever she began to doubt about it, 
she knew there was something 
wrong with her. Her favourite 
cure for this state of mind was a 
free and independent ride, over the 
hills and far away. She hated to 
have a groom behind her, watch- , 
ing he% and perhaps criticising the 
movements of her figure. But as 
it was scarcely the proper thing for 
Miss Lorraine to be scouring the 
country, like a yeoman’s daughter, 
she always had to start with a trusty 
groom ; but she generally managed 
to get rid of him. 

And now, having vainly coaxed 
her father to come for a bree^' 
canter, Alice set forth about four 
o’clock, fox an hour of rapid air, to 
clear, invigorate, and oidiven her. 
Whatever ^e did, or failed of do- 
ing (when her grandmother was too 
much for her), she always looked 
graceful, and bright, and kind. 
But she never looked better than 
when she was sitting, beautifully 
straight, on her favourite mare, 
skimming the sword of the hills; 
or bowing her head in some tanked 
covert. This day, she allowed the 
groom to chase her (like the black 
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caze that aits behind) until she had 
taken free burst of the hills, and 
longed to see things quietly. And 
then she sent him, in the kindest 
mjpner, to a very old woman at 
Lower Chancton, to ask whether 
she had been frightened j and when 
he had turned the corner of a diffi- 
cult plantation, Alice took her course 
for that which she had made up her 
mind to do. 

According to the ancient stories, 
no fair-blooded creatures (such as 
man, or horse, cow, dog, or pigeon) 
would ever put lip to the accursed 
stream; whereas all foul things, 
polecat^ foxes, fitches, badgers, 
ravei)^, and the like, were dra^vn by 
it, as by a loadstone, and made a 
feasting -place of it. So Alice re- 
solved that her darling ^‘Elfrida” 
should be compelled to pant with 
thirst, and then should have the 
fairest offer of the water of the Woe- 
bum. And of this intent she was 
so full, that she paid no heed to the 
^‘dressing bell,” clanging over the 
lonely hill, nor even to her pet 
znaie’s sense of dinner ; but took a 
short cut of her own knowledge, 
down a lonely bostall, to the channel 
of new waters. 

The stream had risen greatly even 
mnee the day before yesterday, and 
now in full volume swept on grand- 
ly towards the river Adur. Any 
one who might chance to see it for 
the first time, and without any im- 
pression, or even idea concerning it, 
could scarcely fail to observe how it 
differed from ordinary waters. Ifot 
only through its pellucid blackness, 
and the swaying of long grass under 
it (whose every stalk, and sheath, 
and awn, and even empty glume, 
was clear, as they quivered, waver- 
ed, sever^, and spread, or sheafed 
themselves together again, and 
hustled in their common immer- 
sion), — ^not only in this, and the 
absence of any water - plants along 
its margin, was the stream peculiar, 


but also in its force and flow. It 
did not lip, or lap, or ripple, or 
gurgle, or wimple, or even murmur, 
as all well-meaning rivers do ; but 
swept on in one even sweep, with a 
face as smooth as the best plate- 
glass, and the silent slide of night- 
faU. 

Now the truth of the good old 
saying was made evident to Alice, 
that one can take a horse to water, 
but a score cannot make him drink, 
unless he is so minded. It was not 
an easy thing to get Elfrida to go 
near the water. She started away 
with flashing eyes, pricked earsi^nd 
snorting nostrils ; and nothing but 
her perfect faith in Alice would 
have made her come nigh. But as 
for drinking, or even wetting her 
nose in that black liquid — might 
the horse -fiend seize her, if she 
dreamed of doing a thing so dark 
and unholy ! 

“You shall, you shall, you wicked 
little witch ! ” cried Alice, who "svas 
often obstinate. “ I moan to drink 
it ; and you shall drink it ; and 
we won’t have any superstition.” 
She leaped off lightly, with her 
skirt tucked up, and taking the 
mare by the cheek-picce of the 
bridle, drew her forward. “ Come 
along, come along, you shall drink. 
If you don’t, I’ll pour it up your 
nostrils, Frida ; somehow or other, 
you shall swallow it. You know 
I won't have any nonsense, don't 
you ? ” 

The beautiful filly, with great 
eyes partly defiant and partly sup- 
pliant, drew back her straight nose, 
and blowing nostrils, and the 
glistening curve of the foamy lip. 
Not even a hair of her muzzle 
should touch the face of the ac- 
cursed water. 

“ Very well then, you shall have 
it thus,” cried Alice, with her curv- 
ed palm brimming with the un- 
popular liquid; when suddenly a 
shadow fell on the shadowy brilli- 
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:ance before her — a shadow distinct 
from her own and Elfrida’s, and cast 
further into the wavering. 

‘‘Who are youT' cried Alice, 
turning sharply round ; “and what 
business have you on my father’s 
land!” She was in the greatest 
fright at the sudden appearance of 
:a foreign sailor, and the place so 
lonely and beyond all help; but 
without thinking twice, she put a 
brave face on her terror. , 

“Who am 11” said Hilary, try- 
ing to get up a sprightly laugh. 
“ Well, I think you must have seen 
me once or twice in the course of 
your long life, Miss Lorraine.” 

“ Oh, Hilary, Hilary, Hilary ! ” 

She threw herself into his arms 
with a jump, relying upon his ac- 
customed strength, and without any 
thought of the difference. He tot- 
tered backwards, and must have 
fallen, but for the trunk of a pol- 
lard ash. And seeing how it was, 
she again cried out, “ Oh, Hilary, 
Hilary, Hilary ! ” 

“ That is my name,” he answered, 
after kissing her in a timid man- 
ner ; “ but not my nature ; at the 
present moment I am not so very 
hilarious.” 

“Why, you are not lit to walk, 
or*talk, or even to look like a hero. 
You are the bravest fellow that ever 
was bom. Oh, how proud we are 
•of you ! My darling, what is the 
matter ? Why, you look as if you 
■did not know me! Help, help, 
help ! He is going to die. Oh, for 
God’s sake, help 1 ” 

Poor Hilary, after looking wildly 
around, and trying in vain to com- 
mand his mouth, fell suddenly back, 
convulsed, distorted, writhing, foam- 
ing, and wallowing in the depths 
•of epilepsy. Sky, hill, and tree 
swung to and fro, across his strain- 
ed and starting eyes, and then 
whirled round like a spinning- 
wheel, with radiating sparks and 
spots. Then all fell into abyss of 


darkness, down a bottomless pi^ 
into utter and awful loss of eveiy- 
thing. 

The vigour of youth had fought 
against t^ robbery of humanity^ 
long and hard that Alice, the oidy 
spectator of the conflict, began to 
recover from shriek and waihiig by 
the time that her brother fell into 
the black insensibility. The ground 
sloped so that if she had not 
been there, the unfortunate youth 
must have rolled into the Woebum, 
and so ended. But being a prompt 
and active girl, she had saved him 
from this at any rate. She had had 
the wit also to save his tongue, by 
slipping a glove between his teeth ; 
which scarcely a girl in a hundred 
who saw such a thing for the first 
time would have done. And now, 
though her face was bathed in tears, 
and her hands almost as tremulous 
as if themselves convulsed, ^e filled 
her low -crowned riding -hat with 
water from the river, and sprinkled 
his forehead gently, and released his 
neck from cumbrance. And then 
she gazed into his thin pale fea- 
tures, and listened for the beating 
of his heart. 

This was so low that she could 
not hear or even feel it anywhere. 
“ Oh, how can I get him home ? ” 
she cried. “ Oh, my only brother, 
my only brother ! ” In fright and 
misery, she leaped upon a crest of 
chalk, to seek around for any one 
to help her; and suddenly she 
espied her groom against the sky- 
line a long way off, galloping up 
the ridge from Ghancton. In hope 
that one of the many echoes of the 
cliffs might aid her, she shrieked 
with all her power, and tore a white 
kerchief from under her riding-habit, 
and put it on her whip and waved 
it And presently she had the joy 
of seeing the horse’s head turned 
towards her. The rider had not 
caught her voice, but had descried 
some white thing fluttering between 
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■ and tbo sombre stripe which he 
Ws watching earnestly. 

This groom was a strong and 
hearty man, and the father of seven 
'children. He made the best of the 
casQ, and ventured to comfort his 
young mistress. And then ho laid 
Hilary upon Elfrida, the docile and 
soft<steppcr j and making him fast 


with his own bridle, and other 
quick contrivances, he tethered his 
own horse to a tree, and leading the 
mare, set off with Alice waUcing 
carefully and supporting the head 
of her senseless brother. So came 
this hero, after all his exploits, back 
to the home of his fathers. 


CHAPTER LTX. 


“ What can I do ? Oh, how can 
I escape 1’’ mod Alice to herself 
one morning towards the end of 
the dreary November ; one month 
out of three is gone already, and the 
chain* of my misery tightens round 
me. No, don’t come near me, any 
of you birds ; you will have to do 
without mo soon ; and you had 
better begin to practise. Ah me ! 
you can make your own nests, and 
choose your mates; how 1 envy 
you ! Well, then, if you must be 
fed, you must. Why should I be 
so selfish 1’^ With tears in her 
eyes, she went to her bower and got 
her iittlo bdsket of moss, well known 
to every cock-robin and thrush and 
blackbird dwelling on the premises. 
At the bottom were stored, in happy 
ignorance of the fate before them, 
all the delicacies of the season — the 
food of woodland song, the stimu- 
lants of aerial melody. Here were 
woodlice, beetles, earwigs, cater- 
pillars, slugs and nymphs, well-girt 
brandlings, and the o&pring of the 
tightly-buckled wasp, together with 
the luscious meal-worm, and the 
peculiarly delicious grub of the 
cockchafer — ^all as frei^ as a West- 
end salmon, and savourihg sweetly 
of moss and milk — no wonder 
the beaks of the birds began to 
water at the mere sight of that 
haskei. 

“ You have had enough now for 
to-day/* said Alice ; “it is useless 


to put all your heads on one side, 
and pretend that you are just be- 
ginnmg. I know all your tricks 
quite well by this time. No, not 
even you, you Methusalem of a 
Bob, can have any more — or at 
least, not much.” 

For this robin (her old pet of all, 
and through whose powers of inter- 
pretation the rest had become so 
intimate) made a point of perching 
upon her collar and nibbling at her 
oar whenever he felt himself neg- 
lected. “ There is no friend like an 
old friend,” was his motto; and 
his poll was grey and his beak quite 
blunted with the cares of age, and 
his huge black eyes were fading. 
“ Methpalem, come and help your- 
self,” said Alice, relenting, softly ; 
“you will not have the chance 
mucli longer.** 

Now as soon as the birds, with 
a chiTj) and a jerk, and one or two 
futHo hops, had realised the stem 
fact that there was no more for 
them, and then had made off to 
their divers business (but all with 
ap eye to come back again), Alice, 
with a smiling sigh — ^if there can 
be such a mixture — ^left her pots, 
and set off alone to have a good 
walk and talk and think. The 
birds, being guilty of “cupboard 
love,** were content to remain in 
their trees and digest ; and as many 
of them as were in voice expressed 
their gratitude brilliantly. But out 
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of the cover they would not budge ; 
theyhrfted to be ruffled up under 
their tails : and they knew what 
the wind on the Downs was. 

shall march off sti-aight for 
Chancton Iting,” said Alice Lor- 
raine, most resolutely. “Howthank- 
ful I am, to be able to walk ! and 
poor Hilary — ah, how selfish of me 
to contrast my state with his !” 

Briskly she mounted the crest of 
the coombe, and passed to the open 
upland, the long chine of hill which 
trends to its higliest prominence at 
Chancton Eing — a landmark for 
many a league around. Grossing 
the trench of the Celtic camp — a 
very small obstruction now — which 
loosely girds the ancient trees, Alice 
entered the venerable throng of 
weather-beaten and fantastic trunks. 
These are of no great size, and shed 
no impress of hushed awe, as do 
the mossy ramparts and columnar 
majesty of ^^’ew-forest beech-tiees. 
Yet, from their countless and fu- 
lions struggles with the winds in 
their might in the wild midnight, 
and from their contempt of aid or 
pity in their bitter loneliness, they 
enforce the respect and the interest 
of any who sit beneath theifL 

At the foot of one of the largest 
trees, the perplexed and disconso- 
late Alice rested on a lowly mound, 
which held (if faith was in tradi- 
tion) the bones of her famous an- 
cestor, the astrologer Agasicles. The 
tree which overhung his grave, per- 
haps as a sapling had served to 
rest without obstructing his tele- 
scope \ and the boughs, whose mui> 
murings soothed his sleep, had been 
little twigs too limp for Hm to hang 
his Samian cloak on. How his de- 
scendant in the ninth or tenth gen- 
eration — whichever it was — had 
always been endowed with due (but 
mainly rare) respect for those who 
must have gone before her. She 
could not perceive that they must 
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have been fools, because many 
things had liappened since they 
died ; and she was not even aw^ 
that they must have been rogues '^tb * 
beget such a set of rogues. 

Therefore she had veneration for 
the remains that lay beneath her 
(mouldering in no ugly coffin, but in 
swaddling-clothes committ^ like 
an infant into the mother’s bosom), 
and the young woman dwelt, as all 
mortals must, on death, when duly 
put to theuL The everlasting sorrow 
of the moving winds in tiie 
trees ; and the rustHn|^bf the sad, 
sear leaf, and creaking of the 
lichened oough. And above their 
little bustle and small fuss about 
themselves, the large, sonorous stir 
was heard of Weymouth pines and 
Scottish firs swaying in the dis- 
tance slowly, like the murmur of 
the sea. Even the waving of yellow 
grass-blades (where the trees allowed 
them), and the rulfiing of tufted 
briars, and of thorny thickets, shone 
and sounded melancholy with a fare- 
well voice and gaze. 

In the midst of all this autumn, 
Alice felt her spirits fall. She knew 
that they were low before, and she 
was here to enlarge and lift them, 
with the breadth of boundless pro- 
spect and the height of the breezy 
lull. But fog and doud came down 
the weald, and grey encroachment 
creeping, and on the hill-tops lay 
heavy sense of desolation. And 
Alice being at heart in union with 
the things around her (although she 
tried to bo so brave), began to be 
weighed* down, and lonesome, sad, 
and wondering, and afeard. Eium 
time to time she glanced between 
the uncouth pillars of the trees, to 
try to be sure of no man being.in 
among them hiding. And every 
time when she saw no one, she was 
so glad that she need not look again 
— and then she looked again. 

It is quite early,” she said to 

R 
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herself; “ nothing — ^not even three 
o’clock. I get into the stupidest, 
fearfuUest ways from such continual 
j)ih»ing. How I wish i)oor Hilary 
was hero! One hour of this iino 

breeze and cheerful scene My 

goodness, what was that 1 ” 

The cracking of a twig, without 
any sign of what had cracked it ; 
the rustle of trodden leaves; but no 
one, in and out the giavcs of leafage, 
visible to trample them. And then 
the sound of something waving, and 
a sharp snap as of metal, and a 
shout into the distant valley. 

“It is the astrologer,** thought 
Ahce. “Oh, why did I laugh at 
hiuit He has felt mo sitting upon 
his skull. He is waving his cloak, 
and snapping his casket. He has 
liad me in view for his victim al- 
ways, and now ho is shouting foi 
me.” 

In confirmation of this opinion, 
a tall grey form, witli one arm 
thrown up, and a long cloak hanging 
gracefully, came suddenly gliding 
between the trees. The maiden, 
whose brain had been overwrought, 
tried to spring up with her usual 
vigour; but the power failed hei. 
8he fell back against the sepulchial 
trunk and did not faint, but seemed 
for the moment very much disposed 
thereto.^ 

When she was perfectly sure ot 
herself, and rid of all presence of 
spectres, she found a strong arm be- 
hind her head, and somebody lean- 
ing over her. And she laid both 
hands before her face, without moan- 
ing any rudeness; having never 
been used to be handled at all, ex- 
cept by her brother or father. 

“ I beg your pardon most humbly, 
madam. But I was afraid of your 
knocking yourself,” 

“ Sir, I thank you. I was very 
foolish. But now I am quite well 
again.” 

“ Will you take my hand to get 


up? I am sure, I was scared as- 
much as you were.” 

“Now, if I could only believe 
that,” said Alice, “ ray self-respect 
would soon return ; fur you do not 
seem likely to be frightened very 
easily.** 

She was blushing already, and 
now her confusion deepened, wdth 
the consciousness that the stranger 
might suppose her to be admiring 
his manly figure; of which, of course, 
she had not been thinking, even foi 
one moment. 

“I ought not to be so,** he answer- 
ed in the sinqdest manner possible ; 
“ but I had a sunstroke iu Amciica, 
fifteen months ago oi so ; and since 
that I have been good for nothing. 
May I tell you who I am ? ** 

“ ( )h yes, I should like so much 
to know.** Alice was surpiiscd at 
herself as she spoke ; but the stran- 
ger’s unusually simple yet most 
courteous niannei led her on. 

“I am one Joyce Aylmer, not 
very well known; though at one 
time i hoped to become so. A 
major in his Majesty’s service” — 
here ho lifted his hat and bowed 
— “but on the sick-list ovei since 
wo fought the Americans at Fort 
Detroit.” 

“ Oh, Major Aylmer, I have often 
heard of you, and how you fell into 
a sad brain-fever, through saving 
the life of a poor little child. My 
uncle, Mr Hales, knows you, I be- 
lieve, and has known your fathei for 
many years.” 

“ That is so. And I am almost 
sure that I must be talking to Miss 
Lorraine, the daughter of Sir Boland 
Lorraine, whom my father has often 
wished to know.” 

“Yes. And perhaps you know 
my brother, who has served in the 
Peninsula, and is now lying very ill 
at home.” 

“I am sorry indeed to hear that 
of him. I know him, of course, by 
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reputation, as the hero of Sadajos ; 
but I think I was ordered across 
the Atlantic before he joined ; or, 
at any rate, I never mot him that I 
know of — though I shall hope to 
do so soon. May I see you across 
this lonely hill? Having fright- 
ened you so, I may claim the right 
to prevent any others from doing 
it.” 

Alice would have declined the 
escort of any other stranger; but 
she had heard such noble stories of 
this Major Aylmer, and felt such 
pity for a brave career baiHed by its 
own bravery (which in some degree 
resembled her poor brother’s for- 
tunes), that she gave him one of 
her soft bright smiles, such a smile 
as ho never had received before. 
Therefore he set down his broad 
sketch-book, and the case of pencils, 
and went to the rim of tlie Eing 
that looks towards the vale of Sus- 


sex ; and there he shouted, to coun- 
termand the groom, who had been 
waiting for him at the farm bouse 
far below. 

I am ordered to ride about,” he 
said, as he returned to Alice, “ and 
to be out of doors all day— a‘very 
pleasant medicine. And so, for 
something to do, I have taken up 
my old trick of drawing ; because I 
must not follow hounds. X would 
not talk so about myself, except to 
show you how it was that you did 
not hear me moving.” 

How soon it gets dark on the 
top of these hills !” cried Alice, most 
unscientifically. “ T always believe 
that they feel it sooner, because they 
see the sun go down.” 

That seems to me to be a fine 
idea,” Joyce Aylmer answered, faith- 
fully. And his mind was in a loose 
condition of reason all the way to 
Coombe Lorraine. 
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The first thing suggested by the 
reassembling of Parliament is the 
feeling that for all time a rei^otition 
of the coup (fefat of last year has 
been rendered impossible. Its con- 
demnation by the country was too 
pronounced, its consequences too 
momentous, for any political chief, 
however confident in himself or in 
the assumed approval of the public, 
to revert to an expedient so per- 
ilous and so utterly unjustifiable. 
The party of sensation being out of 
office, wo have, in consequence, no 
fear of a policy of surprise, and no 
apprehension of any manoeuvres 
akin to that of an Ashautee am- 
bush. Accordingly, we take it for 
granted that Pai’liament will meet 
in due course ; and we proceed to 
make a few observations upon that 
event by way of reviewing the pre- 
sent political situation, without any 
misgiving lest before these pages 
meet the public eye the whole scene 
will have been changed by a fit of 
ungovernable rashness, and in a 
manner which confounds all specu- 
lation whether of friends or foes. 

The events of last session ate a 
subject which is now worn thread- 
bare, and few of our readers would 
thank us for renewing it. The events 
of next session, as Mr Disraeli said 
at the Mansion-House, will form 
an exciting topic of discussion some 
months hence. Pending the Queen’s 
Speech and the opening of Parlia- 
ment, there is no doubt a lull in 
the English political world. We 
are at the close of a Parliamentary 
recess which has not been fruitful 
of incident, which lias been remark- 
able for tranquillity and content- 
ment, and from which everything 
in the shape of serious agitation has 
been banished. It has been a time 
when some of our most familiar 


friends, whose advanced opinions 
are their solo title to distinction, 
have been drowned in a sodden 
political slumber. It has also been 
a period when the English people, 
as they contrast their own position 
with that of neighbouring nations, 
feel that they have achieved a bril- 
liant political position, threatened 
by nothing worse than the discord- 
ant sects, who feebly echo the worst 
passions and opinions of the Conti- 
nent, and who have been crushed 
without an effort. 

The re-establishment of a system 
which, whether it is described as that 
of modem Conservatism or historic 
Toryism, at least receives from its 
more distinguished opponents the 
unconscious flattery of an open 
avowal of its most sacred principles, 
is not likely to have occurred with- 
out largely influencing the politics 
of the world. Or if the i)hrase be 
preferred, the political changes in 
England have been accompanied by 
similar changes abroad, all of them, 
perhaps, referable to the same causes, 
and likely, we trust, to lead to the 
greater security, progress, and hap- 
piness of mankind. The Legisla- 
tures of three of these countries — 
France, Germany, and America — 
have recently commenced their la- 
bours, and it is perhaps a fitting 
opportunity of comparing their posi- 
tion with our own. In all of them 
^e think that the prospects are more 
satisfactory and encouraging than 
could have been reasonably ex- 
pected a very few years ago. The 
terrible wars of which Europe has 
been the scene, — ^the prolonged dis- 
order and confusion from which 
France and Spain have suffered — 
the downfcdl of so many kingdoms 
and institutions, — ^have impressed 
upon mankind the perils of revolu- 
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tionary anarchy, and have spread 
the conviction that no nation can 
part with impunity with its ancient 
institutions^ which began with its 
birth, and have grown with its 
growth, however difficult and ne- 
cessary it may be to place them in 
accord with the spirit and circum- 
stances of the present. Those vio- 
lent breaches with tlie past which 
commend themselves to the rash 
and adventurous, cost statesmen 
many an anxious life, and nations 
many an arduous struggle, in tlie 
endeavour to heal them; and we 
may be thankful that our fate has 
hitherto been so ordered that our 
unbroken historic continuity at once 
arrests the attention, and excites the 
admiration, of rulers ardently desir- 
ous of restoring to their countries 
tlie benefits of social order and estab- 
lished government. 

The serenity of the political at- 
mos])here in England contrasts most 
forcibly with the still unpacified 
state of Europe. Order, liberty, and 
religion are the three principles 
which the old world is still striving 
unsuccessfully to accomplish, and 
which England, as the leader of the 
new world, holds out for the exam- 
ple and encouragement of mankind. 
These are the three great ends 
which every nation or community 
places in view, and strives to attain ; 
but Latin and Teutonic races alike 
are constantly baffied in the pursuit 
of them. At the present moment 
those ends arc certainly not reach- 
ed by Continental nations. Llood 
and iron have been expended with 
a lavish hand ; Germany, France, 
and Spain have been decimated by 
war : but no force which man can 
bring into operation will achieve 
those results which the steady con- 
tinuous growth of national charac- 
ter and habits alone can produce. 
Those who are sceptical as to the 
advantages of an historic throne 
and dynasty as a means of preserv- 


ing public order — who deride the 
great Tory doctrine of connecting 
political privilege with the porfoim- 
anco of public duty — who under- 
value those relations between Church 
and State which have for two cen- 
turies combined the maintenance of 
a religious spirit with the progress 
of reHgious liberty, — ^may derive a 
lesson from what is now ])assing 
abroad. They will find in one 
gallant and unfortunate people an 
example of the disastrous conse- 
sequences of attempting to found 
society on the rights of man; in 
another, they will find how, after ^ 
years of anarchy, and discord, and 
impending bankruptcy, a people in 
despair reverts to its hereditary 
throne, even though it must be filled 
by an inexperienced youth ; and in 
a third, they will find that while an 
organised Church bids defiance to 
the State, the peoifie are gradually 
rejecting all healthy religious in- 
fluence. 

It is difficult to resist the tempta- 
tion to indulge in some self-congra- 
tulaiion, when the opening of our 
own Parliament reminds us how far 
removed our own position is from 
the perplexity and menacing circum- 
stances under wliich the German, 
and French Governments have met 
their Legislatures, and from the 
condition of gloomy disturbance 
through which Spain sees a gleam 
of hope in the return of its native 
prince. Whatever the causes — whe- 
ther we owe it to our insular secur- 
ity, and the national spirit and 
sense, or the exceptional good for- 
tune which through history has 
been with us at every crisis, or to 
all combined — every one aebnits that 
the country is contented, tranquil, 
and prosperous; and that the stormy 
contentions wldch rage abroad and 
imperil the fortunes of every people, 
only present themselves to these 
islands in a mitigated form, suffi- 
ciently pressing to command atten- 
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tion and excite controversy, but 
not in a form to render their solu- 
tion a matter of grave peril or over- 
whelming anxiety. There is no sort 
of counterpart here to the political 
confusion which prevails in France 
and Spain : the most dangerous 
politicians are paralysed by lethargy 
of mind and body; while the deadly 
strife between Prince Bismark and 
Ids Ultramontane bishops appears 
in England in the attenuated form 
of a pamphlet, in which the ex- 
Liberal leader explains to a consi- 
derable portion of his former sup- 
porters that with their principles 
they Cannot at the same time he 
both logical and loyal. A more 
harmless discussion, when compared 
with the ecclesiastical strife abroad, 
it is impossible to imagine. We 
are not a logical people; and we 
have no doubt that whatever extra- 
vagances the Catholics or Eadicals 
may commit themselves to in theory, 
in writing, or on platforms, when 
it comes to action and to putting 
in force their supposed convictions, 
patriotism and common-sense will 
regain their usual ascendancy in 
tbm country, and the leopards will 
not merely change but forget even 
the existence of their spots. 

It is a singular circumstance, per- 
haps one of &e most striking wUch 
have occurred during the recess, 
that the prostration of unreflecting 
Liberalism, originally efiected by 
the excesses of the French Com- 
mune, has extended to the Ameri- 
can continent. The elections last 
autumn in that country were at- 
tended by a very similar result to 
that which we witnessed in Eng- 
land at the beginning of the year. 
The Bepublicans were defeat^ as 
thoroughly as the Liberals in Eng- 
^d; and a majority of one hundr^ 
in their favour was converted into 
a minority of half that amount. 
^ fourteen years they have held 
pOWetf with the result, whatever their 
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virtues or achievements, that the 
majority of the electors throughout 
the Union have become thoroughly 
discontented. The American Libe- 
rals have been demoralised by a too 
protracted ascendancy. Crotchet- 
mongers, as they are termed, have 
come to the front with their disinte- 
gratingandbanefulinfluence, and the 
generd result of Republican admin- 
istration has been that public frauds 
and misgovernment have destroyed 
all faith in public virtue, and that, 
according to their good friend the 
* Spectator,* “ an undue proportion 
of rascals of all colours have been 
enabled to get to the top.’* Ameri- 
can politics were ripe for a total 
change, and it would have been 
well if the machinery existed for 
eflecting it as speedily and as 
thoroughly as amongst ourselves. 
Scarcely anything can be more in- 
jurious in public affairs than the 
dead lock which is produced in a 
republic, or under any system other 
than a constitutional monarchy, 
when the people resolve upon a 
complete chMge of front and policy. 
A transference of power is effected 
in this country with the utmost ease, 
without any abrupt transition or 
any inconvenient disturbance of the 
due course of administration. For 
an interval of more than two years, 
the only hope for America that her 
Executive and her Legislature will 
be in accord is, that the two rival 
parties in the State — one exasperated 
by long exclusion from power, the 
other at the prospect of losing it 
— ^may exhibit mutual forbearance 
and moderation. The Democrats 
have a decided majority in the new 
House of Representatives, and will 
be virtually supreme in matters of 
legislation. The President, sup- 
ported by a very small majority in 
the Senate, is Republican. A more 
inconvenient arrangement — one less 
likely to produce good government 
or wise legislation, or to insure the 
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prudent exercise of that great and 
increasing power which America 
-wields — ^it is difficult to conceive. 
French Hepublicanism has recently 
added new horrors to the past asso- 
ciations of the teim ; Spanish lie- 
publicanism has proved a byword 
of feebleness and incapacity; and 
in America the same form of Gov- 
ernment olTers itself os a compli- 
cated and ingenious mechanism, 
which, in seeking to restrain or 
hinder popular excesses, inflicts a 
period of paralysis on the country, 
and places the reins of authority in 
rival hands, each much more intent 
upon baffling the other, than desirous 
or able to interpret and fulfil the 
national will. The exact position is 
this. The President cannot be un- 
seated till March 1877, but ho is 
practically discrowned. The House 
of Representatives, from its meeting 
at the beginning of December till 
l^Earch 1875, continues to possess a 
Republican majority, not yet un- 
.seated, who well know that those 
few months are, for the present, 
their last months of power. Al- 
though the Senate only possesses a 
small Republican majority, there is 
a probability, though still an uncer- 
tainty, of it too falling, in due course, 
into the hands of the Democratic 
majority. Where, under such cir- 
cumstances of present confusion and 
uncertain contingencies, is the secu- 
rity for good government, and its 
•continuous administration 1 As the 
London ‘ Times' remarked — “There 
have been Governments and Legis- 
latures which would seize upon the 
remaining hours at their disposal to 
impress their will on the nation, 
even though the control over its 
destinies was about to be taken from 
them. If the United States were 
as France, the President, Senate, 
and House of Representatives would 
hasten to tie up evci^thing as tight- 
ly as possible, knowing that if Presi- 
•dent and House are to pass away, the 


m^gority of the Senate will rcmaui. 
some tune longer Republican, and 
could prevent a new President and 
a new House from undoing what 
the outgoing authorities h^ con- 
spired to do.” The only force or 
break interposed between American 
affairs and the dead lock which 
would otherwise await them, is a 
feeling which is to some extent akin 
to the feeling of loyalty to an estab- 
lished throne, and which results 
&om habit and tradition — namely, 
the sentiment of obedience to the 
popular will. If a republic is more 
than a century old, and has been 
planted as it were on a virgin soil, 
the force of traditional sentiment 
has had place to take root in it and 
time to grow. Such an experiment 
may succeed in a new country; but 
the chance of the true republican 
sentiment, which is essentid to the 
working of republican institutions, 
taking root in a monarchical soil, is 
infinitesimal ; and the demoralising 
effects of insane attempts to force 
the spread of uncongenial institu- 
tions were never more strikingly dis- 
played than recently in Frmice, in 
the total inability of an experienced 
public servant like [Marshal Razaine 
to draw the line between rank trea- 
son to the State, and hostility to 
the form of government which tem- 
porarily held tlie reins of power. 
In America, republicanism is seen 
under its most favourable circum- 
stances : boundless territory, the 
absence of all the traditionary senti- 
ments which grow up round a throne, 
and of an aristocracy which is both 
hereditary and famous, and a long- 
established deference to the popu- 
lar will. Any one who coiwares 
the spectacle of President Grant 
meeting the American Congress last 
December with Queen Victoria 
meeting her Parliament this Febru- 
ary-each under the circumstances 
of the nation having recently eflTected 
a transference of power from one 
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party to tbe other — must feel that 
the people which live under the 
eway of a limited and constitutional 
monarchy have infinitely greater 
security for order and good govern- 
ment, and the continuous working 
of the machinery of administration, 
than those who live under the most 
peaceful and perfect form of repub- 
lican government ever devised. 
Constant changes in the form of 
government appear to deaden loyal- 
ty, weaken patriotism, and demoral- 
ise the public services. It is absurd 
to undervalue the advantages of the 
symbol and centre of a State remain- 
ing fixed and invariable. 

The German Emperor met his 
Parliament on the 29th of October. 
Although French affairs interest the 
majority of Englishmen more than 
those of any other European power, 
still the proceedings of the German 
Parliament, and its relations to tho 
Imperial Government, are of more 
immediate and primary importance 
both to Europe and ourselves. This 
country has shown its sympathy 
with Franco in its unparalleled dis- 
asters, and has not stinted its^adniir- 
ation for the gallant manner in which 
she has confronted them. The Due 
Decazes administers thoforeign affairs 
of his country in a way which in- 
spires Europe with confidence in his 
sagacity and prudence* And the 
appointment of the present French 
amkassador in London may be re- 
garded as a friendly move towards 
the present Administration. But 
we cannot forget the celebrated say- 
ing of Napoleon, “When France is 
satisfied, Europe is at peace.” The 
satisfaction of France, and therefore 
the peace of Europe, depend at the 
present moment mainly upon the 
circumstances that France is com- 
paratively powerless, and that Ger- 
many for the present is exceedingly 
strong. If the alternative were to 
present itself, whether Germany 
uhould relapse into being what a 


celebrated English statesman called 
a mere geographical expression, or 
whether it should remain as now, a 
strong military and united empire, 
there cannot be a doubt which 
would be most in the interests of 
European peace and English con- 
tentment. It is unnecessary to 
recall the correspondence published 
at the commencemont of the last 
war, which disclosed the designs of 
Napoleon upon Belgium. In the re- 
cent correspondence revealed in the 
proceedings at Count Amim’s trial, 
there is tMs ominous passage attri- 
buted to M. Thiers whilst I^esident 
of the Kepublic, in conversation re- 
ported by Count Amim : “ Of course, 
a time may come when France vrill 
have recovered from her misfortunes, 
and when Germany in her turn will 
be involved in difficulties. At such 
a juncture, France might endeavour 
to square accounts with Germany > 
but even this need not lead to war, 
as France, far from being an im- 
placable enemy, would be sure 
to ally herself with Germany in 
the eleventh hour, provided Ger- 
many were to accord her a 
sat I on for recent looses'* If this 
again points to Belgium, as we pre- 
sume that it does, sympathy with 
France must be tempered by some 
of that C 3 mical selfishness or prudent 
regard for the main chance, which- 
ever it may be called, which so 
ruthlessly pervades the whole of 
Prince Bismark’s despatches. 

The opening of the German Parlia- 
ment was full of that interest which 
a, political situation of extreme 
difficulty and even peril is sure to 
excite. The iron hand which united 
Germany will not, or cannot, release 
its grasp. In all that he says and 
does, Prince Bismark seems to show 
that he considers his authority to 
rest upon sheer physical force and 
mastery of will. What will become 
of the Empire without tlie Chan- 
cellor, is a speculation which the 
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future will salve. The visible union 
of the Germanic States is preserved 
under his despotic hand ; but the 
rancour and animosities which are 
scattered far and wide around him, 
scarcely do credit to Prince Bis- 
mark’s statesmanship and capacity 
for government. It was inevitable 
that the new Empire should be sur- 
rounded by implacable foes : it was 
founded upon the ruins of its 
neighbours. But the same angry 
and incurable animosities are ex- 
cited within as well as without the 
heterogeneous community which 
now acknowledges the sway of the 
German Emperor; and apparently 
they are all centred upon the same 
devoted head, which does not pre- 
serve that steadiness of temper and 
power of self-control which the crisis 
demands. The measures announced 
from the throne were weighty and 
important. A code of civil procedure 
for the whole Empire ; the vast re- 
organisation of the enormous miU- 
tary system, together with the pro- 
visions for calling out the Land- 
Sturm in time of peace; and the 
measures for the government of 
Alsace and Lorraine, together with 
the projected legislation conceniing 
civil marriage, — are large demands 
upon the vigour and capacity of the 
new Empire; and some spirit of 
conciliation, some approximation to 
the tone and temper which an Eng- 
lish House of Commons expects at 
the hands of its leader, might have 
been at least as efficacious an 
instrument as the sledge-hammer 
violence with which the German 
Chancellor invariably seeks to elFect 
his purposes. At the beginning of 
last year there were ominous fore- 
bodings of another war with France, 
because of some pastoral letters 
issued by French bishops. Later 
on, the murder of Captain Schmidt 
by the Carlists led to the inter- 
vention of Germany in the affairs 
of Spain. “ We should have 


been perfectly justified,” said 
the Chancellor, from an inter- 
national point of view, and we 
should only have treated those 
butchers according to their deserts, 
had we landed in Spain, captured 
some Carlist officer or other, and 
hung him up on the sea-shore.” The 
same high-handed tone, more fitted 
to sustain or exhibit the supremacy 
of the individual, than to assist in 
laying the foundation of a lasting 
system of government for a recently 
united but still heterogeneous em- 
pire, has been displayed on more 
than one occasion since the opening 
of the Parliament. If, as has been 
said by their great philosopher 
Fichte, the commonwealth of United 
Gennany can only be established 
upon a basis of personal and intel- 
lectual liberty, some more concilia- 
tory policy would seem to be required 
than is suited to the combative and 
overbearing temper of Prince Bis- 
mark. Europe will be slow to forget 
the extraordinary scene in which he 
endeavoured to fix upon the Centre 
Party a complicity in the guilt of 
the assassin Kullman. “Discard the 
man as much as you like, ho is hang- 
ing on to your coat-tails neverthe- 
less.” The retort of Herr Wind- 
horst was equally bad, to the effect 
that if religious excitement drove 
people to crime, those who caused 
the excitement had only themselves 
to thank for it. We should lose all 
our pride in the House of Commons 
if it even condescended, under any 
circumstances, to permit charges of 
complicity in the guilt of assassina- 
tion to be bandied backwards and 
forwards oU its benches ; and we 
should lose all confidence in the 
leader under whose auspices and 
by whose example, in a critical 
condition of public affairs, such a 
desecration of political de^te, and 
such a violation of statesmanlike 
wisdom and moderation, could bs 
perpetrated. We do not undervalue 
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tbe enoimoTis importance of the 
controversy between the German 
Government and the Ultramontane 
forces. All our sympathies and 
convictions are with the Govern- 
ment 3 but it is impossible to be 
assured that the astute Court of 
Borne has really mot its match in 
the hot-brained Minister who is so 
easily transported beyond thebouuds 
of decency and discretion. 

The extraordinary outburst, more- 
over, could not very well have been 
worse-timed j it would almost seem 
that the Chancellor fell into a trap 
laid for him by his not very scrupu- 
lous opponents, who certainly did 
all in their power to aggravate the 
tumult of the scene. For some time 
past Prince Lismark, notwithstand- 
ing that the Catholic Powers of 
Germany fought bravely for him in 
the contest with France, and now 
form no inconsiderable part of his 
united subjects, has done all in his 
power to deepen and embitter the 
feud existing between the Govern- 
ment and the Church. In doing so, 
and in the attempt to subordinate 
the Church to the State, and to 
compel theBoman Catholic subjects 
of the Empire to be Germans first 
and Catholics after, he has sought 
to recast the whole relation of the 
Church to the State, and to enforce 
his policy by persecution, and im- 
prisonment, and expulsion, and the 
rest of the coarse machinery whieJv 
Englishmen have long since ceased 
to use, or at least to approve of, in 
combating any ecclesiastical or so- 
cfidled spiritud ii^uences. If the 
contest does not end in a drawn 
game between the parties— as it 
probably will, considering that the 
combatants fight with to^y differ- 
ent weapons, and that their contro- 
^er^ has no common ground upon 
which compromise is possible — at 
least the ulterior result will be to 
perpetuate animosities, and render 
no other union possible than that 


between a conqueror and a thorough- 
ly prostrate foe. Already the menace 
is heard, that it is of no use raising 
or maintaining Bavarian regiments, 
for in any future war they will as- 
suredly desert to the enemy. With 
internal strife of this portentous 
character on his hands, resulting 
from a policy of confronting the 
Ultramontane influences in the Em- 
pire by sudden but permanent legis- 
lation violently carried into effect, 
and by determined attempts to 
compel subjection, the Chancellor 
allows himself to be betrayed into 
an outburst of indecorum and tem- 
per, which challenges Europe to 
attribute his almost desperate policy 
to any causes rather than a far- 
seeing and comprehensive political 
conception. 

Accordingly, the next day Prince 
Bismark, anxious, no doubt, to 
obliterate the effects of his singular 
indiscretion, went down to the 
House, and in a less stormy sitting, 
under cover of explaining his resolu- 
tion to cancel the post of envoy to 
the Vatican, made disclosures in- 
tended and calculated to restore that 
pubhc confidence in his policy 
which would otherwise have been 
rudely shaken. He charged upon 
the Pope, that as a true member of 
tho Church militant he had thought 
fit to revive the ancient struggle of 
the Papacy with the temporal power, 
and more especially with the Ger- 
man Empire. He had a secret to 
disclose: that in 1869, when the 
Wtirtembeig Government complain- 
ed of the action of the Papacy, the 
Papal Huncio had retorted that the 
Boman Church was free onlyinAmer- 
ica, and perhaps England and Bel- 
gium, and that in all other countries 
it had to look to revolution as the 
sole means of securing her rightful 
position. This statement was con- 
firmed by Herr von Vambueler, the 
Wiirtemberg Premier of 1869. In- 
stead, however, of a revolution be- 
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falling Germany, the war of 1870 
was inflicted upon them instead. 

Gentlemen,” he continued, “ I am 
in possession of conclusive evidence 
proving that the war of 1870 was 
the combined work of Borne and 
France ; that the CEcumenical Coun- 
cil was cut short on account of the 
war ; and that very different votes 
would have been taken by the 
Council had the French been vic- 
torious. I know from the very best 
sources that the Emperor Napoleon 
was dragged into the war very much 
against lus will by the Jesuitical 
influences rampant at his Court ; 
that he strove hard to resist these 
influences ; that in the eleventh 
hour he determined to maintain 
peace ; that he stuck to this deter- 
mination for half an hour, and that 
he was ultimately overpowered by 
persons representing Borne.” It is 
evident from this that the German 
Government believes that it has 
good grounds for imputing to the 
Papacy and its agents an u^agging 
and implacable hostility to the in- 
terests of the Empire, and for be- 
lieving that the strife between them 
is no transitory or temporary out- 
burst. But it goes no way at all for 
the purpose of proving that Prince 
Bismark is conducting tliis moment- 
ous struggle — which involves prin- 
ciples which are of importance to 
all, and in which English sympathies 
are sure to be on his side — with 
temper, wisdom, and discretion, and 
with an eye to the permanence of 
the Empire which he is seeking to 
consolidate. It is a struggle id 
which he cannot have a Moltke on 
his right hand ; nor is it one which 
in the long run can be determined 
by sheer biute-force. It is one in 
which moral influence, free discus- 
sion, and, above all, time itsdf, 
might have been appealed to witli 
confidence in the result. Some 
accounts say that the people stand 
passively by while the Government 


fights out with the priests the ques- 
tion of superior authority with per- 
tinacity and unflinching resolution. 
The Duke of Norfolk and the Catho- 
lic Union of this country stand 
sponsors for this version of the 
outcome of the strife. Five bishops 
have been thrown into prison; fines 
have been imposed upon all the 
bishops in Prussia, except the Bi- 
shop of Osnabruck. Eight more 
have suffered from domiciliary visits 
from the police, or from the officers 
who sold their furniture. Since the 
beginning of the Falk laws, up to the 
3d of December, 1400 priests have 
either been fined or sent to prison 
on account of those laws ; some have 
been driven from their countries; 
some for returning without leave 
have been banished to the Isle of 
Bugen. It is also stated that, while 
some of them have been treated 
in prison as merely political offen- 
ders, others have ^en kept in the 
same room with criminals, and 
treated in the same manner. It is 
further stated that 784 persons have 
been ordered by Prince Bismark to 
be summoned before the judge for 
having offended him in Catholic 
newspapers. That the policy of 
the Court of Borne, and the whole 
spirit and conduct of the Ultran^pn- 
tano party, justify the policy and 
object of the Falk laws, and called 
for a patient and determined effort 
on the part of the Government to 
make the supremacy of the civil 
power felt in the State, we do not 
for one moment doubt. But that 
such a mode of carrying out that 
policy, and executing such laws, is 
wise, or calculated in the end to 
ensure permanent success, we take 
leave to doubt. The strug^e, mo- 
mentous as it is, after all, is a stale 
one; and the way in wliicb dvil 
and spiritual functions have been 
mixed up together in this legisla* 
tion, and the blows which have 
been struck at religion, -which were 
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only aimed at arrogant ecclesiastics, 
showthat the world does not ontgtow 
the blunders of statesmen any more 
than the controversies of the past. 
Govemment cannot always be car- 
ried on at the point of the bayonet; 
and there have been several signs 
that Prince Bismark's majority is 
unsteady in its allegiance; while it 
cannot be doubted that a reaction of 
sympathy with the dangerous op- 
ponents to social order and imperial 
power, is imminent, and ought never 
to have been provoked. 

It may well be a matter of pride 
and satisfaction to Englishmen that 
the meeting of our own Parliament 
will not open the gates of any con- 
troversy at all to be compared with 
that which distracts the new Empire 
of Germany. The affairs of the 
still greater empire which obeys the 
sceptre of Queen Victoria are in 
that calm and prosperous condition, 
always excepting the turmoil and 
confusion which disoiganise the 
Opposition deprived of its leader, 
that the Cabinet is able to postpone 
its meetings till within a fortnight of 
the commencement of the Session. 
In an old-established State, with its 
well-ordered machinery of govern- 
ment, it would be impossible for the 
public to be enlivened by a scandal 
of so grave a nature as that involved 
in the trial of Count Amim. The 
rivalries of English statesmen are 
fought out in an open arena; an^ 
the spectacle of a Prime Minister 
and Ambassador competing for the 
favour of their sovereign in im- 
portant diplomatic despatches and 
reports, and carrying on an acrimon- 
ious warfare under cover of official 
correspondence upon the delicate 
subject of international relations, is 
happily to us inconceivable. More- 
over, if we are not entirely fieed 
from ecclesiastical contentions, they 
are ndldness itself compared to 
Pnnoo Bismark’s Ultramontane war. 
^The cditest in this country has not 


fallen into the hands of the Admini- 
stration, nor does there seem any pro- 
spect of collision between Ministers 
and the Boman Catholic authorities. 
The fight is waged between Mr 
Gladstone and his quondam sup- 
porters. According to Mr Glad- 
stone, it was the paramount duty of 
the British Legislature, whatever 
Eome might say or do, to give to 
Ireland all that justice could de- 
mand, in regard to matters of con- 
science and civil equality. When 
Parliament had passed the Church 
Act of 1869 and the . Land Act of 
1870, there remained only, he adds, 
under the great head of Imperial 
equity, one serious question to be 
dealt with — that of the higher 
Education. In respect thereof, 
the Liberal Govemment and the 
Liberal party formally tendered pay- 
ment in full by the Irish Univer- 
sity Bill of 1873. That tender 
was refused, and that measure was 
rejected by the Eoman Catholic pre- 
lacy. ‘‘ From that time forward I 
have felt that the situation was 
changed, and that important matters 
would have to be cleared by suitable 
explanations. The debt to Ireland 
had been paid; a debt to the country 
at large had still to be disposed of ; 
and this has come to be the duty of 
the hour.” We may presume, there- 
fore, that the standing grievances of 
Ireland are at length disposed of, 
and that justice to that country is 
satisfied, and will not again be em- 
blazoned on the banners of the 
Liberal party, otherwise Mr Glad- 
stone will be in amongst them, scat- 
tering havoc and dismay in their 
ranks. The spirit of strife which 
the Ultramontane influence arouses 
in every civil society, may usefully 
and beneficially in this country eva- 
porate in mutual recrimination and 
mutual explanations between the ex- 
Liberal leader and his exasperated 
and discarded allies. As regards the 
Eomanising faction in the Church 
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of England, the sacerdotal simoom 
which rag^ in Geimany is answered 
by a comparatively feeble whisper 
in these islands ; and the ecclesiasti- 
cal legislation abroad has no more 
exciting counterpart here than the 
Public Worship Regulation Act of 
last Session. We have no doubt 
that that Act will be worked with 
discretion as well as firmness ; and 
if any supplemental legislation be 
found necessary, that it will be re- 
sorted to in no spirit of domina- 
tion, but like the Act of last year, 
with the unanimous consent of Par- 
liament and the country. If that 
Act required any vindication, it 
could be found in the singular cor- 
respondence which has recently been 
published in the London ‘ Times,’ in 
which the Roman Catholics, by the 
mouth of Monsignore Capel, charge 
the Ritualistic party in the English 
Church, on excellent evidence, that 
they are “ unmtentionally, but not 
less assuredly, disseminating several 
of the doctrines of the Roman 
Church ; ” and in vfhich Canon 
Liddon, the accomplished dignitary 
of our great Protestant Cathedral, 
though considering it a gross in- 
sult” to have his name coupled 
with them, replies on behalf and in 
excuse of the Ritualists, that in ad- 
ducing this evidence the Monsignore 
will have done a good service if he 
leads any of our bi'ethren to abandon 
language or practices unauthorised 
by the Church of EngUnd, and tend- 
ing to bring about a result that we 
must all unfeignedly deplore, how- 
ever desirable he may think it.” 
And then the Canon adds in refer- 
ence to the evidence adduced by 
the Monsignore in rebuke of these 
Protestant plagiarisms of a Roman 
ritual and worship — He has suc- 
ceeded, as I cannot but think, in 
putting his finger upon some expres- 
sions which I would respectfully 
ask the writers and editors of devo- 
tional books to reconsider in the 


light of the public formularies of the 
Church of England.” Now this is 
all that the supporters of the Public 
WoBship Regulation Bill have ever 
said. Only, instead of trusting to a 
Roman Catholic Monsignore to do 
good service ” to our clerical 
brethren, and restrain them from lan- 
guage and practices which amount 
to superstitious interpretations of 
Christian doctrine, we have pre- 
ferred, without creating a single 
new ecclesiastical offence, simply to 
render the old law more cheaply 
and expeditiously administered. So 
far from there being anything in 
the nature of persecution about the 
remedy proposed, — so far from the 
archbishops being really amenable 
to all the abuse which was poured 
upon them, — we have now the ad- 
mission of Canon Liddon himself 
— and a most valuable admission it 
is — that some such restraint was 
necessary, only that he would ap- 
parently have preferred that a Roman 
Catholic Monsignore, instead of an 
English tribunal, should differentiate 
a Protestant clergyman from a sham 
Roman Catholic priest It was the 
practices of those who, we are now 
told, are indiscreet and uninstruct- 
ed writers, and their ignorant ad- 
herents, which Mr Gladstone would 
do nothing to restrain, and in virtual 
and indirect support of which lie 
moved his six famous resolutions, 
and wrote his celebrated article. 
Fortunately the common- sense of 
Englishmen seems likely to prevail; 
and the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, so far from creating any schism 
or insuperable difficulties, will now 
be worked with the sympathy and 
approval of Canon Liddon himself. 
Mr Disraeli is entitled to the un- 
divided credit of having carried this 
measure and secured to it unanim^ 
support ; but in his most sanguine 
moments even his sagacity could 
hardly have foreseen that his deter-^’ 
mination put down ritualism” 
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vould be effected with the sanction 
of such high approval. 

We observed this sinister rumour 
published on authority the other 
day — That the small committee at 
Birmingham, who have been so mis- 
chievously astir in other fields, are 
bent on advising a Disestablishment 
Campaign j but it is thoughtthatthey 
will be open to reason, and will be 
overruled for their own good.” This, 
coupled with a previous rumour that 
MrBrighthadbeeninformed — doubt- 
less in the interests of on ambitious 
and intriguing gentleman — that Bii- 
mingham wo^d no longer consent to 
bepartiallydisfranchised,andtakenin 
connection with various articles and 
speeches with which the public have 
been recently favomed, looks like a 
desperate hoisting of the black flag. 
If the State once lets go its connec- 
tion with and control over religion, 
—if it lays down the preposterous 
principle that it has nothing to do 
with the subject, — ^it will eventually 
find that it has left outside itself a 
power gioator than any which it 
possesses within, and may have to 
confront an enemy which has proved 
strong enough to baffle Princo Bis- 
xnark, and may yet rend in twain 
the colossal strength of the new 
Gorman Empire. We have solved 
the greatest problem of modem 
times, or rather inherit its solution ; 
and whether or not it bo true that 
the Boman Catholic Church is t})^ 
inevitable residuaiy legatee of Angli- 
can disestablishment, these are not 
the times in which England can 
afford to part with its ecclesiastical 
settlement and State control of the 
national Church. 

The most prominent feature 
about the opening of our own Par- 
liament is the general unanimity of 
political sentiment which pervades 
the country, and which seems to 
renderthe contentions which marked 
the good old times absolutely im- 


possible. Not merely do the lion 
and the lamb lie down together in 
unsuspecting confidence, but it seems 
difficidt for any but the most prac* 
tised observers to say which is the 
lamb and which is the lion. Ac- 
cording to Sir William Harcourt, 
the Liberal party, vanquished at 
the hustings, had led captive the 
fierce Conservative reaction, and in- 
fused even Liberal ideas into the 
hearts of the country gentlemen.*^ 
In other words, the ideas of “ the 
country gentlemen,” without inquir- 
ing into their origin, obtain the in- 
expressible advantage of his august 
approval ; ho speaks, as we under- 
stand, on behalf of the old Whig 
and moderate Liberal school, which 
refuses to submit to Badical dicta- 
tion. He has not words enough to 
express his contempt for that class 
of politicians whose aim is to manu- 
facture now opinions and new views, 
for the solo purpose of differentiat- 
ing themselves from the Conserva- 
tives, who admittedly monopolise 
all the sense and intelligence of the 
situation. ‘‘The frozen -out fox- 
hunters swearing for a thaw” are 
recommended to support the Minis- 
terial policy, and content themselves 
with entertaining “ a pleasant con- 
fidence in the vicissitudes of the 
political atmosphere.” It is a mise- 
rable spectacle which the Liberal 
party is in peril of presenting, and 
from which Sir W. Harcourt, Mr 
Goschen, and all their most respected 
and respectable leaders, would save 
them — ^viz., of undue despondency 
on the one side, and adopting in 
panic an extreme policy on the 
other. He denounces the prolonged 
continuance of that “ earnest treat- 
ment,” with which we are all fam- 
iliar, and which consists, he says, 
“ in cramming down the throats of 
mankind all sorts of stuff, without 
the least consideration of the capa- 
city of the people to assimilate or 
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digest it.” And it is really refresh- 
ing to listen to this view propounded 
by a distinguished Liberal, for it 
only shows how, under Conservative 
ascendancy, common - sense may 
triumph in minds which have not 
always recognised its sway. “ The 
priests and the philosphefs had be- 
tween them kept natures of the shuttle- 
cock order in an everlasting see-saw 
between superstition and unbelief. 
Shocked by the dreary vacuity of 
the one, weak minds had taken re- 
fuge in the degrading stimulants of 
the other.” Why, the Eadical philo- 
sophers and the Irish priests have 
been the backbone of the Liberal 
strength for years. The outspoken 
denunciation of both the one and 
the other, on high Liberal authority, 
is indeed a sign that times arc 
changed: the ‘‘ideas” are sound, 
and they are in the ascendant ; but 
it is only recent events which have 
infused them into the Liberal mind. 
It seems that all the elements of 
confusion in this country are at 
rest, or exist only within the ranks 
of the divided, distracted, and de- 
serted party of Opposition. 

France, on the other hand, 
finds her affairs in radical dis- 
order. While the Count de Gham- 
bord, the Prince Imperial, and M. 
Gambetta divide between them the 
allegiance of Frenchmen, there is 
an Assembly and a President which 
between them divide sovereign 
power, and hold it by a most pre- 
carious tenure. The Assembly at 
any moment may be dissolved, 
Marshal M‘Mahon may at any mo- 
ment die. Meanwhile they cannot 
agree even to discuss the constitu- 
tional laws, or to provide for the 
transmission of power. The Assem- 
bly is incapacitated for action by its 
divisions; the Marshal by himself 
is a mere fragment of a constitu- 
tion, which it is impossible to form, 
parties concur in the prolonged 


anarchy, for every one of them 
shrinks from the decisive enoom^ 
involved in an appeal to the country. 

The l^ational Assembly met on 
the 3d of December. The Marshal- 
President has repeatedly pledged 
himself that, for the next dx yearn, 
he will carry on the Executive.^ 
He appealed, at the opening of his 
Parliament, to all sections which it 
contains to help him in conducting 
public affairs during the interreg- 
num, or, as it may be called, during 
his six years’ temporary sovereignty. 
Thb attitude towards him in return 
is embarrassing to the last d^ee ) 
for though all parties agree in sup- 
porting the Septonnate, yet the 
agreement merely means that par- 
ties are at a deadlock. 

Meanwhile the Marshal considers 
that he only accepted power on the 
condition — formally stipulated by 
him, and formally agreed to by the 
Assembly — that constitutional laws, 
voted within a short interval, would 
give his power the strength, autho- 
rity, and means of action which he 
declared necessary. His chief de- 
mand is for the establishment of a 
Senate in order to arbitrate be- 
tween two independent and sove- 
reign powers — ^his own and that of 
the Assembly — in case any conflict 
should arise. The demand itself 
has given occasion for that conflict. 
The Marshal sent down a message 
demanding that the Assembly should 
at once decide upon the question of 
a Second Chamber, as an institution 
equally necessary to the Government 
of France, whether or not the Msx- 
shal were armed with the power of 
dissolution. On the subject of the 
transmission of power — ^whirii, of 
course, was like throwing a torch 
into a powder-magazine — he con- 
fined lii^elf to saying that it diould 
be settled ' that^ when his tmn 
of office expired, the Assembly ti^en 
in existence should have the fol^" 
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entire liberty of defining the 
form of Government.” In other 
wordsi till 1880, the trace between 
all parties should be renewed, as a 
means of securing the co-operation 
of all moderate parties in the work 
of national reformation, Not merely 
is the country powerless to decide 
upon its form of Government at 
present ; all that the most sanguine 
politicians can hope for is to secure 
a machinery of administration which 
will work until Franco can make 
up her mind. Even that hope is 
^l^ed. The Marshal is the chief 
*of the executive, with some portion 
of the sovereign power delegated to 
him-^tied, as it were, to the stake, 
responsible for the administration. 
The actual sovereign of France is 
the Assembly, which is so distracted 
by party divisions that it has no 
wHl of its own, except to negative 
every proposal which may be made. 
It is da Jure capable of dismissing 
the Marshal and removing the 
Government; but it is <le facto 
quite incapable of any vigorous 
action. On the other hand, the 
Marshal cannot dissolve it without 
a coup d*ifat. The Government 
must go on living from hand to 
mouth; the moment it takes thought 
for the future, even to prevent the 
clashing of those rival powers during 
the continuance of this provisional 
arrangement, and still more when 
it seeks to look beyond it, one crisis : 
after another occurs, and the scene 
is one of the direst confusion. In 
the present instance, the proposal was 
defeated by a majority of 420 against 
250. The result shows that the 
Marshal must be content with 
being a stop-gap — the impersonation 
of French indecision, of that par- 
alysis which has fallen upon French 
political action, which renders it 
impossible to reconstitute the State. 
His only other alternative, unless he 
resigns, is a violent dissolution, 


which is a remedy worse than the 
disease which he wishes to cure. 
As long as he is content with re- 
maining what is called the fragment 
of a constitution, he may reckon 
on the support of nearly all parties. 
The Legitimists and extreme Ec- 
publicans alone are hostile to him. 
The moment he seeks to frame a 
constitution, and proposes the con- 
currence of the Assembly, he is at 
once confronted by an overwhelming 
coalition. This unsatisfactory posi- 
tion, as it must be to him, can only 
be terminated (unless he resigns) by 
a dissolution ; and no single party in 
the State would welcome that ex- 
pedient. The Imperialists prefer 
delay on account of the extreme 
youth of the Prince Imperial ; the 
Orleanists are encumbered by the 
Count de Paris’s understanding 
with the Count de Chambord ; the 
Eepublicans have nothing to gain 
by precipitation, and are anxious to 
cancel the memory of past excesses 
by present moderation, before they 
appeal to a final verdict. Even the 
Legitimists may perhaps consider 
that the longer this deadlock lasts, 
the greater the chance of the White 
Flag being at last considered the 
indispensablo condition of the final 
restoration of order. 

What the future may liave in 
store for the French in regard to 
their form of government, no human 
sagacity can foresee. What is want- 
ed is the power of the individual — 
some man of capacity and will, who 
can arrest the confidence of the 
people. Meanwhile, in forecasting 
events, it is as important to attend 
to the personnel in France as it is 
amongst ourselves. Here is Count 
Amim’s testimony in one of the 
private despatches to the Emperor 
of Germany, for a knowledge of 
which we are indebted to the dis- 
closures made at his recent trial : — 
“France is at this moment (April 
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11, 1874) being governed by persona 
whose politick education began 
under I^uis Philippe; they were 
subsequently condemned to a twenty 
years’ inactivity, and many of them 
like, if not absolutely as, 6migr6a. 
By a reversal of the wheel of for- 
tune, they are now placed at the 
head of the party whose junior 
adherents they were when Louis 
Philippe fell. With these persons, 
who have learned but little in their 
forced retirement, there are united 
others whose political reminiscences 
belong to the period before 1830, 
when their fathers were among the 
clasees dirigeantes. They are all 
very respectable, but, with the ex- 
ception of the Due Decazes, very 
unfit for the cares of government. 
Most of them are men between 
fifty-five and sixty-five, and, from 
their political inexperience and in- 
creasing years, will after a little 
while cease to play their part should 
the Empire be restored under Na- 
poleon Quatre. The more aged 
servants of the late Emperor will 
hardly be young and active enough 
to support the renovated throne. 
Kouber, Fleury, Gramont, and others, 
though they may lay claim to lucra- 
tive posts, will no longer be fit to 
render effective service. Between 
the aged servants of Napoleon III. 
and the younger adherents of his 
son there is a wide gap, as the men 
between forty-five and fifty-five 
mostly belong to another party. 
Acco^ingly, the Empire too will 
be oblig^ to rely upon younger 
men. It is the same thing with 
the Eepublic : if Gambetta assumes 
the reins of government, he will 
have to surround himself chiefly 
with young men. However ven- 
turesome it will be to prophesy, it 
is stUl pretty certain that less than 
ten years hence few of those now 
influential will be alive or politically 
active.” 

vou cxvii, — NO. ncoxii. 


Theprovisional Government, there- 
fore, will tend to clear the politioe 
of France of all the weeds and bane- 
ful associations which have grown 
up round the memories of those 
forms of government which were 
successively closed by the Bevoln* 
tions of 1830, 1848, and 1870. 
when that time arrives, the white 
flag still casts a deadly shadow over 
Bourbon and Orleanist alike, there 
will remain, according to present ap- 
pearances, the rival pretensions of 
the Prince Imperial and M. Gam- 
betta. The former will have an ad- 
vantage which his father in exile 
never possessed — ^namely, that he^ 
represents an established and recog- 
nised dynasty. He may dissociate 
himself from the crimes and errors 
of the Second Empire, and the men 
of that Empire will have mostly 
passed away. And as the represen- 
tative of constitutional monarchy, he 
will represent a system which, with 
all its faults, secured to France in- 
ternal order and external influence ; 
while its corruption and shortcom- 
ings may well be deemed the acci- 
dents of the system. The latter 
has a purely personal position, and 
he 18 weighted with great respon- 
sibility in regard to tiie past. A 
revolution in the presence of hos- 
tile armies, and the continuance of 
war long after the disappearance 
of the regular army, involved his 
country in disasters which will 
never be forgiven. And the Third 
Eepublic has only increased the 
horrors which fill the associations 
connected with that form of 
government in France. A new 
Empire need not necessarily be 
surrounded by all the usuri- 
ous influences which were a{ 
work in Louis Napoleon’s Court; 
and, above all, it would be an 
act of miserable folly to revive* 
those Jesuitical influences to which 
not Prince Bismark alone attri- 
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bates the war of 1870 and the 
&11 of Napoleon. 

This scene of political confusion 
and impending anarchy has never 
been equalled in England since the 
devolution of 1688, and contrasts 
most forcibly with the established 
order which now prevails amongst us, 
and the utter impotence of any of the 
disturbing elements which possibly 
exist. The English political mind 
was employed for nearly twenty 
years upon a trifling question of a 
pound or two more or less in regard 
to lowering the then franchise. Even 
the questions which now distract 
and divide the unfortunate Liberal 
party, are mere questions of detail 
compared with the fundamental 
differences which separate factions 
in France. And as regards the im- 
mediate future, the most interesting 
topic is that same question of per- 
sonnel upon which Count Arnim 
lays so much stress in Paris. The 
severe illness of Mr Disraeli reminds 
the country of the fact, which lus 
vivacity and intellectual freshness 
have concealed, and which they 
would willingly have forgotten, that 
he is in his seventieth year. Mr 
Gladstone, at sixty-five, declares 
tliat “ retirement is dictated to him 
by his personal views as to the best 
method of spending tlie closing 
years of his life.” The long and 
ardent rivalry between these two 
celebrated men, who have sustained 
the conflict on either side 

*' with a dashing sea 
Of eloquence between,’* 

draws to its close. The one has 
withdrawn from the scene, which 
he will occasionally revisit as a pri- 
yate member ; the other remains at 
his post, a veteran leader, the last 
of the great Parliamentary chiefs of 
Queen Victoria’s reign, who has ex- 
perienced every variety of political 
fortune, and has proved to be 
equally ready to wage a hopeless 


struggle with gallantry and daunt- 
less spirit, and to sustain a tri- 
umph with dignity and moderation. 
W^tever may be the verdict of 
history upon the comparative merits 
and achievements of their respective 
careers, there cannot be a second 
opinion as to which of the two is 
the greater leader of men, and de- 
serves best at the hands of his 
party. 

Mr Gladstone’s eloquence and per- 
sonal achievements have made him 
one of the most famous men of this 
century; but it will not enhance 
his reputation if he abandons him- 
self to that vanity of literature in 
high places which besots, one after 
tlie other, our foremost public m(*n. 
The determining cause of his retire- 
ment must be some more urgent 
reason than the wish for rest and 
quiet. In the last year or two of his 
leadership of Opposition, Mr Disraeli 
lived, as he himself said, in seclu- 
sion, and only appeared in public 
at intervals, in obedience to para- 
mount public duty. It is no very 
great tax upon an experienced politi- 
cal chief to retain in his bands the 
ultimate control of Opposition tac- 
tics and leave the lieutenants to light 
the campaign. It is very seldom in 
pohiical warfare that a chief occu- 
pies the exceptional position which 
enables him, on the one hand, to 
withdraw from active service and 
perpetual presence in the field ; and, 
on the other, to retain the allegiance 
of his party, over whom he can re- 
sume his power at will. If any one 
compares the incessant activity of 
Mr Disraeli in conducting the op- 
position to Lord Aberdeen’s Gov- 
ernment twenty years ago, with 
his attitude in the later years of Mr 
Gladstone’s Government, he will 
find an example of the manner in 
which an Opposition leader of es- 
tablished authority and declining 
years may usefidly serve his party. 
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v^bile be belongs to it, be 
must, by force of greater genius and 
experience, either intentionally lead 
or unconsciously baffle and weaken. 
Mr Gladstone’s name alone was a 
tower of strength to bis party, pre- 
sent or potential, so long as be would 
allow them to conjure with it ; and 
as he not merely withdraws that 
strength, but inflicts upon them the 
demoralising uncertainty that, at 
any moment, however critical, it 
may be turned against them, it is 
impossible to overestimate the dis- 
aster which has befallen them. It 
is hard to reorganise your army in 
the presence of a triumphant enemy; 
but the confusion is infinitely in- 
creased if an indispensable battalion 
withdraws from the van and fights 
for its own hand at the moment of 
serious encounter. 

The total disorganisation of her 
Majesty’s Opposition is a matter of 
so much public importance, that 
although ordinarily the relations of 
a party to its leader are not a legi- 
timate subject of discussion and in- 
terference by their opponents, still 
the irreconcilable personal differ- 
ence between Mr Gladstone and 
the House of Commons Liberals, 
for such we take it to be, has 
been so forced upon the public at- 
tention as to render comment in- 
evitable. On doit laver son linge 
sale en famille ” is, we conceive, by 
far the 'most prudent maxim for 
politicians to follow in the un- 
fortunate circumstances which have 
befallen the Liberal party. But 
both in 1867, when his followers" 
deserted him at a critical moment 
in the Beform campaign, also in 
the far more serious defection at 
the dissolution of 1874, the first 
thing that occurs to Mr Gladstone 
is to chuck up the reins. The 
mere notion of such a man resign- 
ing the leadership, and at the same' 
time remaining in Parliament a 


member of the party, is absurd oa 
the face of it. Who is there in w ' 
ranks capable of leading him f Who 
is there capable of carrying the 
strength of the party along a track 
or in pursuit of a policy which he 
forbids? In office, a titular chief 
may reign ; but in Opposition, men 
follow the leader who will show# 
them game. The new ruler of the 
Libert party, whoever he may be, 
unless he develops unexpected 
qualities, must either obey Ub 
Gladstone’s will, or be prepared to 
quell his insubordination and defeat 
his resistance. In other words, he 
must prove himself the stronger 
man. Until he does so he is meidy 
interim leader : Mr Gladstone will 
be able to resume his authority 
whenever he chooses to appear. A 
man cannot resign his proved supe- 
riority in council and in action; 
and if Mr Gladstone wished to with- 
draw from active service, and still to 
retain his seat in Parliament, the best 
way to do it would have been to have 
said nothing about it, have appoint- 
ed his lieutenant, and retain^ his 
own freedom of action unhampered 
by a public announcement of an im- 
possible resignation. Theonly mode 
by which his present determination 
can be carried into effect, and the 
Opposition regain that solidarity 
which is important for the trans- 
action of public business, would be 
to accept a peerage. Otherwise the 
new leader must be either Mr Glad- 
stone’s loc/um tenmis or his success- 
ful rival An abdication may be 
justifiable, and the reasons assigned 
in this case are sufficient, but it 
should be completed. If you retain 
your supremacy, which in this case 
is personal and not official, you must 
periorm or delegate the duties whicl^ 
are incident to it: discipline can- 
not be established whilst a tHk 
major may at any moment sever 
the bonds of allegiance. 
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' The position is utterly unprece- 
^ iShfited in political warfare* Sir IL 
Peel and Lord John Bussell were 
both dislodged from the leadership 
of their pi^y; hut in each case 
the whole party of its own free will 
transferred its allegiance to another 
chief, competent to hold the ground 
as his own. In the present in- 
stance^ all through the recess, espe- 
cially since his pamphlet on the 
Vatican decrees, every Liberal meet- 
ing in England h^ rung with 
cheers for Mr Gladstone. His 
supremacy in the party is unques- 
tioned ; and it remains to he seen 
tirhether he can put it from him, as 
a discas^ed cloak, and at the same 
time remain a member of that party. 

The truth is, that with all his 
great qualities and transcendent 
powers, Mr Gladstone has, through- 
out his life, been the spoiled child 
of political fortune. He never, till 
the eve of his leadership, had had 
to struggle to undergo *Hhe stem 
discipline that chastens human 
vanity,” and to leam the virtue of 
patience and the fortitude of self- 
control from standing on his own 
resources. As the nominee of the 
Duke of Newcastle, and the favour- 
ite pupil of Sir B. Peel for fifteen 
years, he was, with all his hnll- 
iant powers, nursed and coddled 
into statesmanship; as the gifted 
son of Oxford University, he found 
for another eighteen years a safe 
refuge fk>m a popular constituency ; 
and the first time he won a con- 
tested election against all comers 
was three months before Lord 
Palmerston’s death. During those 
eighteen years his great financial 
battles were fought and triumphs 
won under the protecting aegis, 
first of Lord John Bussell, and then 
of Lord Palmerston; and those 
who remember the campaigns of 
1860 and 1861 will recall how his 
imperious temper and impatient 


resolves were overruled for his 
own good by more experienced 
wisdom and more disciplined 
judgment. When at last he was 
brought face to face with his still 
greater rival, bereft of his protec- 
tors, each on his own resources, 
in four months he was ousted 
from power. During that time he 
never once got the large majority 
which he had inherited from Lord 
Palmerston into hand; the whole 
country was talking of his faults 
of temper and blunders in manage- 
ment; and in despair he resorted to 
resignation in order to teach his 
party obedience. Mr Disraeli, deal- 
ing with a House which was re 
turned on no definite issue, and em- 
phatically called for guidance, won 
his legislative triumphs in the mat- 
ter of Parliamentary Beform by sheer 
superiority over his rival in the 
management of men and the leader- 
ship of party. Until last year he 
has never had a majority ; but he 
carried his measures over his rival’s 
head, and with all the odds against 
him won the Premiership first. A 
temper which alternates between 
imperious dictation and brooding 
despondency, was ill fitted to con- 
duct with success a Parliamentary 
campaign against a leader who was 
always master of himself, and always 
equal to the occasion. Accordingly, 
the Liberal candidate for power, 
b^ten at all points, staked every- 
thing on one desperate throw and 
won ; but it is a game which can- 
not be repeated. The country gave 
him a splendid majority, and Mr 
Gladstone used his power with the 
constituencies to rule his followers 
with a rod of iron. As his influ- 
ence with the country waned, the 
true relations between leader and 
followers again became apparent. 
On the one side was a lofty, on 
almost Vatican, claim to absolute 
submission, and lately an implacable 
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resentment against desertion and 
defeat ; on the other, the real atti- 
tude of mind Tiras disclosed in the 
fulsome flattery, cajolery, denuncia* 
tion, and sarcasm which have been 
alternately expended upon him in 
Pailiament and in public. The re- 
lationship between them has never 
approached to that spirit, on the 
part of the followers, of deference 
and loyalty which Lord Eussell 
and Lord Palmerston, on different 
grounds, uniformly commanded. 
Under these circumstances, there is 
no correlative cordiality in the mind 
of the leader, and he accordingly 
sees no public advantage in under- 
taking a task for which none of his 
antecedents flt him in point of 
acquired temper or natural sympa- 
thies — viz., that of a patient recon- 
struction of the party fortunes. A 
man who has squandered two large 
majorities in less than ten years, 
and exhausted an overpowering 
enthusiasm in his favour, has be- 
come unfitted, especially hi his (Re- 
clining years, for the task of lead- 
ing a forlorn -hope, and renovating 
the spirit and coiifldence of his 
defeated followers. The Liberals 
have no right to expect that he 
should devote himself heart and 
soul to this task j but it is an ag- 
gravation of their difficulties and 
disasters that by his presence he 
should render the task impossible 
to others. 

And if the leader, with all his unri- 
valled genius, has twice fought a win- 
ning game with imperiousness and 
failed, and now recoils from the irk- 
some task of fighting a losing game 
with patience and something of that 
majestic self-control which he has 
never learnt, what are we to say 
to the followers, now reduced to a 
condition so justly entitled to the 
indulgence of compassion t We say 
that they richly deserve their fate ; 
and we trust that the severe lesson 


which they have received will 
them more moderation and venpebt 
for others than they have leamt 
the heyday of prosperity. ♦ 

The divisions which they 
established and encouraged in thiar 
ranks have not merely ruined ib$it 
strength, but have placed l!hem h0» 
fore the world in a position of ab-^ 
surdity and ridicule. In five jmUt 
the party passed from an attitu^ 
of mere servile obedience to Ur 
Gladstone’s dictation to one of 
tumultuous competition for the 
honour of denouncing his p61iey» 
dictating his future course, or of 
preparing to supersede him. Any 
member of the party anxious for 
distinction found a short cut to 
notoriety by starting some impossi- 
ble crotchet, and threatening defec- 
tion and irreconcilable hostility if 
it were not forthwith inscribed on 
the Liberal banner. Even provin- 
cial mayors, with no moral or in- 
tellectual authority, were heard 
loudly demanding that a great crisis 
should be immediately produced in 
the interests of the party, and as a 
modest opening for themsdves ; and 
that if the great leader, who was a 
statesman before they were born, 
was not at once prepared to ad- 
vance, ho must get out of the road 
and make way for younger and 
more active men. The total anarchy 
which prevailed was brought to 
their notice long before the dissolu- 
tion. Their friends implored them 
to loam moderation and wisdom; 
their opponents, ourselves included, 
protested against the affairs of the 
country remaining in the hands of a 
divided, discredited, and obsolete fac- 
tion. In their adversity they have 
as yet learned nothing. The chil- 
dren of Israel murmuring in the des- 
ert would be as promising a subject 
for political guidance. Every man 
amongst them, however little known 
to fame, or sustained by the posses- 
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«,onof|>oliticalability, considershim- 
i^elf entiUed to deplore Mr Gl adstoue’ s 
^lll^rtcoiiimgs or his ecclesiastical 
iMcUvities, and to flaunt “ Liberal 
principles” in his face — ^that con- 
venient and elastic expression which 
ivas always the favourite platform 
from which to assail the ^nister, 
just as any lituahstic priest will 
flourish the Church ” in the face 
of his Bishop. Unfortunately a 
Liberal Party Begulation Bill was 
out of the question; and accord- 
ingly, the strained relations between 
le^er and followers have burst 
asunder, and their former chief 
deserts them at the commencement 
of a campaign, and does not even 
condescend to the ceremony of trans- 
ferring his mantle to a successor. 

The result is, that for a time the 
Liberal party has ceased to exist. 
The time has not yet arrived for 
reviewing its caieer with the im- 


partiality of the future. It has 
produced or attracted to its ranks 
many great men ; and it has a long 
catalogue of achievements and fail- 
ures to arrest the attention of history. 
But its collapse has been signal and 
complete. We stand now at the 
commencement of a new epoch in 
history. New, or rather very old 
questions are coming to the front ; 
and what is known as Liberalism 
has now ceased to cast its spell over 
the intellect and sympathies of the 
age. Fortunately this crisis in the 
fate of our opponents has found the 
Tory parly renovated, united and 
stiong; and, thanks to the guidance 
thiough so many years of doubt and 
despair by its two great leaders, the 
late Lord Derby and Mr Disiaeli, it 
is now established as the party of 
the future to which England gladly 
intrusts its fortunes and looks for 
the guidance of its destinies. 
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